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DOM  AN  ISM — what  are  the  signs  of  the  times  in  relation  to 
it  ?  To  this  question  it  is  not  easy  to  return  a  summary 
answer.  It  is,  however,  high  time  that  some  answer  to  it  should 
he  attempted.  There  are  appearances  which  make  it  probable 
that  the  Catholic  controversy  is  about  to  obtain  a  larger  share  of 
public  attention  than  has  been  bestowed  upon  it  since  tlie  age 
of  Bellarmine.  The  causes  which  have  contributed  to  place 
this  probability  before  us,  deserve  our  grave  consideration. 
Indeed,  among  the  many  agitating  questions  of  the  day, 
there  is  not  another  of  greater  moment  than  that  which  relates  to 
the  best  method  of  dealing  with  the  state  of  things  which  has  thus 
risen  up  around  us,  and  which,  in  fact,  has  come  upon  us,  in  great 
part,  by  surprise.  Fault,  no  doubt,  there  has  been  somewhere ; 
and  it  will  be  well  if  we  are  found  capable  of  so  looking  to  the 
failures  of  the  past,  as  to  brace  ourselves  to  the  obligations  of  the 
future  in  a  more  adequate  temper. 

Some  attention  to  tlie  general  history  of  this  controversy  is  ne- 
<H?8sary  to  an  eftective  management  of  the  points  at  issue.  In  iu 
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early  stores  it  was  a  dispute  about  revenue  and  secular  power, 
based  upon  a  real  or  pretended  diflference  in  religious  opinion, 
^rhere  were  men  who  cared  only  about  the  politics  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  ;  there  were  others  who  looked  simply  to  its  theology ;  but 
in  the  view  of  the  majority  a  mixture  of  both  was  always  present. 

In  every  sUite,  the  church  was  a  richly  endowed  corporate  body, 
'rhese  bo<lii*8  w’ere  all  liable  to  suffer  from  questionable  exaction, 
or  from  open  pillage,  sometimes  as  ])roceeding  from  the  power  of 
the  crown,  and  sometimes  as  the  work  of  the  sovereign  pontitf. 
But  so  long  as  these  rival  authorities  continued  to  hold  their 
usual  positions,  the  jealousy  with  which  they  regarded  each  other 
operated  as  a  means  of  protection.  The  Popes  looked  on  all 
national  churches  as  so  many  provinces  of  their  s])iritual  empire, — 
and  were  prepared,  in  consequence,  to  restrict  the  privilege  or 
right  of  making  exactions  in  those  quarters  as  much  as  possible 
to  themselves ;  w  Idle  kings  w'ere  prompted  by  similar  passions  to 
place  the  strongest  available  check  on  the  interferences  of  these 
foreign  potentati^s. 

But  the  blow'  w’hich  severed  one  half  of  Europe  from  its  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  put  an  end,  so  far,  to  this 
system  of  divided  allegiance.  Kings  resumed  the  entire  sove¬ 
reignty  of  their  dominions,  repudiating  the  religious  grounds  on 
which  no  mean  portion  of  it  had  been  so  long  conceded  to 
another;  and  the  pontiffs  betrayed  the  usual  symptoms  of  morti- 
fiaition  and  resentment  under  the  loss  which  they  had  sustained. 
Their  struggle  henceforth,  wdth  all  the  south  of  Europe  at  their 
back,  was  to  regain  what  had  been  wrested  from  them  ;  w  hile  the 
effort  of  the  princes  of  the  north  w’as  to  keep  their  hold  on  what 
they  had  resumed.  The  point  immediately  in  debate,  W’as  one  of 
theology, — namely,  the  right  of  the  pope  to  the  species  of 
fciovereignty  which  he  claimed;  but  dependent  on  that  issue  w'as 
the  question, — w’hether  the  wealth  of  the  national  church,  some¬ 
times  amounting  to  nearly  half  the  W'ealth  of  the  state,  should  be 
left  to  the  sole  disposal  of  the  sovereign,  or  be  managed  as  here¬ 
tofore  by  the  joint  authority  of  the  prince  and  the  pontiff.  The 
immediate  aim  of  both  w'hen  they  came  forth  as  antagonists,  was  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  spiritual  authority  involved  in  being 
head  of  the  church.  But  that  authority  derived  its  chief  attrac¬ 
tion  from  its  being  a  convenient  medium  through  wdiich  to  ex¬ 
tend  tlieir  power  over  other  matters  much  less  etherial  in  their 
nature. 

Thus  the  Catholic  controversy  in  the  sixteenth  century  re- 
cei\ed  all  the  stimulus  that  could  be  supplied  by  the  authority 
mid  W’ealth  of  the  one  half  of  Europe  as  arrayed  against  the  other. 
1  he  Ciiuse  mi^ht  be  bad  in  many  respects  on  both  sides,  but  there 
Were  substantial  considerations  which  disposed  men  to  give  to  it 
the  best  possible  appearance.  Polite  literature  and  the  arts  re- 
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vived  ;  but  the  grand  struggle  of  learning  and  of  mental  power 
in  those  times,  was  the  struggle  of  the  Reformation.  This  in¬ 
volved  the  future  sovereignty  of  Europe — the  sovereignty  over 
mind,  and  through  that  over  all  inferior  interests.  On  the  one 
side  >vere  the  new  demands  of  princes,  sustained  by  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  the  devout,  the  generosity  of  the  pjitriot,  and  the  servility 
of  the  selfish ;  on  the  other,  the  ancient  claims  of  the  papacy, 
still  strong  in  its  pow’ers  of  appeal  to  the  interests  of  the  unprin¬ 
cipled,  to  the  fears  of  the  timid,  and  to  the  usual  force  of  heredi¬ 
tary  recollections  and  feelings ;  and  all  that  such  resources  could 
supply  was  thus  furnished  to  give  breadth  and  pow’er  to  the  great 
w'ar  of  argument  then  waged.  The  Popish  controversy,  there¬ 
fore,  must  not  be  regarded  Jis  a  topic  of  small  compass  or  little 
intricacy.  It  has  its  root  in  all  learning  and  all  science;  and  there 
is  no  strength  or  complexion  of  intellect  that  has  not  been  enlisted 
in  its  cause. 


During  the  greater  part  of  the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the 
Romanists  in  this  country  indulged  the  hope  of  seeing  a  Catholic 
sovereign  again  upon  the  throne,  and  of  recovering  by  that  means 
the  whole  of  the  power  w  hich  they  had  lost.  So  long  as  it  was 
at  all  possible  that  such  hopes  should  be  entertained,  their  plot¬ 
tings  wTre  subtle,  bold,  and  unwearied.  Hence,  in  great  part. 


the  severity  of  the  penal  law’s  enacted  against  them  in  that  age. 
Rut  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  there  w’as 
little  prospect  of  their  ever  gaining  their  former  ascendanev ;  and 
the  extent  of  their  expectations  appears  to  have  been,  to  obtain  a 
more  lenient  treatment  from  the  government,  and,  ultimately,  a 
toleration  of  their  w’orship.  I'he  accession  of  a  new  dynasty  in 
the  person  of  James  I.,  tended  to  strenghten  this  expectation,  w  hile 
their  manifest  W’eakness  as  a  party  served  to  prevent  their  expecting 
any  thing  more.  But  the  cruelties  practised  in  the  reign  of  Mary 
had  diffused  great  fear  and  resentment  among  the  people ;  and 
soon  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth  these  passions  w’cre  inflamed  to 
the  utmost  by  the  discovery  of  the  gunpow'der  treason.  When 
the  civil  w’ar  began,  the  Catholics  took  side  with  the  court,  having 
much  more  to  hope  from  the  dispensing  pow’er  of  the  crown,  than 
from  the  Puritan  majority  which  had  long  governed  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 


During  the  whole  of  this  period  persons  brought  up  in  the  ex- 
pectation  of  public  employment,  either  in  the  state  or  the  church, 
were  generally  made  to  bestow’  a  systematic  attention  on  the 
questions  of  the  Romish  controversy.  Europe  being  about 
equally  divided  betwreen  the  two  religions,  hardly  a  question  of 
diplomacy  could  be  settled  without  a  considerable  acquaintance 
with  the  matters  in  debate  betw'een  them,  and  ability  to  reason 
soundly  upon  them  at  any  moment.  Thus,  from  the  commence- 
nient  of  tile  Reformation,  to  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648, 
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religion  wa.^  llic  main-spnng  of  European  politics  \  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  powere  forming  the  Ixisis 
on  which  all  treaties  and  alliances  were  adjusted.  Since  tliat 
time,  religion  has  gradually  given  place  to  questions  relating  to 
snreession,  Iwiindaries,  commerce,  colonies,  and  finance.  Hence 
the  Catholic  controversy  has  gradually  ceased  to  till  its  old  pljice 
in  our  plans  of  education.  English  statesmen  are  no  longer 
trjiined,  in  this  respect,  after  the  school  of  our  Cecils,  W  alsing- 
hams,  and  Winwoods ;  and  o\ir  English  divines  have  as  little 
re84»mblance,  in  this  particular,  to  the  contemporaries  of  Ames 
and  Owen,  of  Usher  and  Stillingfleet. 

It  must  not  he  sup]>osed,  however,  that  the  horror  of  I'opery  at 
once  subsided  after  the  treaty  of  Westphalia.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  not  until  the  ‘  popish  plot '  panic,  toward  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  that  the  act  was  passed  which  excluded  the 
C'atholic  from  all  place  in  the  British  legislature.  The  commer¬ 
cial  s|)irit  of  hairope,  as  it  became  more  and  more  prevalent,  did 
much  to  soften  the  spirit  of  intolerance ;  but  in  England,  the 
dread  of  Popery  was  a  strong  and  growing  passion  during  the 
whole  interval  from  the  Restoration  to  the  H evolution.  The 
Duke  of  York,  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne,  was  known  to  he 
a  Catholic ;  the  religious  preferences  of  the  king  were  reganled 
as  of  the  same  complexion  ;  and  Imth  obtained  the  reputation,  and 
not  without  deserving  it,  of  being  parties  to  a  series  of  conspiracies 
with  foreign  powers  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  ProU's- 
tant  religion,  and  the  liberties  of  Englishmen.  With  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  \ViUiam  and  Mary  these  fears  were  somewhat  diminished  ; 
but  the  restlessness  of  James,  and  afterwards  of  the  Pretender  and 
the  {lartizans  of  his  family,  still  served  to  keep  the  old  apprehension 
in  sonte  mejLsure  alive,  until  the  public  feeling  became  absorbed 
in  the  stirring  events  of  the  H evolutions  in  America  and  France. 
Since  that  time  some  attention  has  been  called  to  this  subject 
bv  the  debates  on  the  Catholic  Relief  Rill.  But  the  discussions 
elicited  by  the  Catholic  question  did  not  refer  to  Popery  as  a 
system  and  a  whole,  so  much  as  to  certain  points  of  it,  alleged  to 
be  incompatible  with  civil  allegiance.  Hence,  since  the  days  of 
Usher  and  Stillingfleet,  though  the  hatred  of  Popery  has  con¬ 
tinued  strong  with  the  great  bialv  of  the  English  people,  there 
has  been  no  such  display  of  its  power  as  to  dispose  men  to  read 
much  on  the  subject ;  and  the  chtss  of  minds  which  in  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  might  have  been  directed  tow'ard  the  Catholic  con¬ 
troversy  with  much  eftect,  have  been  directed  to  other  topics,  on 
which  there  has  been  a  greater  prospect  of  securing  attention. 
1  he  absence  ot  an  encouragement  to  print  on  this  subject,  has 
l>een  followed  by  the  absence  of  a  disposition  to  make  it  the 
object  of  atteiititui  in  any  form,  very  few*^  of  our  divines  having 
auN  adequate  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  controversy,  and  few'or  still 
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being  pre^red  to  take  it  up  with  ad^'antage  against  a  skilful  an¬ 
tagonist. 

Hut  of  late  many  circumstances  have  concurred  to  rccal  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  subject.  Toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  court  of  Rome  was  obliged  to  look  on  great  part  of  Europe 
as  lost  to  its  spiritual  swiiy  beyond  the  hope  of  recovery.  It 
then  determined  to  seek  new  conquests  in  foreign  parts,  particu¬ 
larly  in  South  America  and  the  b^ast;  and  from  tne  decease  of 
Elizabeth  to  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution,  the 
resources  and  energy  of  the  church  of  Home  were  directed  mainly 
to  such  labours.  J'he  infidel  convulsion  in  France  shook  the 
Papacy  to  its  foundation ;  during  the  last  twenty  years  it  has 
been  gradually  recovering  the  footing  it  had  in  Europe  before 
that  time  ;  and  now  it  is  beginning  to  renew  its  missionary  enter¬ 
prises,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  is  not  a  Protoslant  missionary 
station  in  the  world  which  will  not  be  ere  long  disturbed  by 
emissaries  from  that  quarter.  In  the  mean  while,  among  our¬ 
selves,  the  Catholic  interest  is  disj)laying  an  organization,  a 
power,  and  a  boldness,  greatly  exceeding  any  thing  of  the  kind 
in  its  history  for  many  generations  past.  Wc  share  but  little  in 
the  fears  of  the  Protestant  Association  on  this  subject,  and  should 
be  sorry  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  sUitements  of  the  reverend 
orators  w  ho  so  often  figure  in  that  connexion,  w'bether  as  relating 
to  errors  really  chargeable  on  the  Romish  communion,  or  to  its 
alleged  increase  in  this  country.  But  that  there  is  an  increase  of 
Catholics  in  England,  and  an  increase  upon  a  scale  calling  im- 
penitively  for  some  counteracting  effort,  may  be  safely  believed. 
Much  the  larger  portion  of  this  increase  is  made  up,  no  doubt, 
of  Irish  emigrants ;  and  parallel  with  it  there  has  been  an  in¬ 
crease,  still  more  conspicuous,  of  sincere  and  enlightened  piety 
among  Protestiints,  both  within  the  pale  of  the  endowed  Church, 
and  among  the  different  bodies  of  Protestant  Dissenters.  But  if 
the  tone  now’ pervading  the  periodical  publications  of  the  Catholics 
may  be  Uiken  as  a  fair  indication  of  their  general  feeling,  it  is 
certain  that  they  see  as  much  in  their  altered  position  to  w’arnint 
hope,  as  their  enemies  discover  in  it  to  justify  fear.  Proba¬ 
bly  both  parties  will  prove  to  be  a  little  mistaken,  and  to  be  ver¬ 
ging  in  consequence  toward  the  extravagant ;  but  in  the  mean- 
wdiile  it  should  be  remembered,  that  there  is  a  confidence  of  suc¬ 
cess  wdiich  often  does  much  to  prepare  the  way  towards  it,  and 
that  it  is  possible  to  give  a  feeble  adversary  a  fatal  advantage  by 
underrating  his  pow’or.  If  our  civil  constitution  has  really 
nothing  to  fear  from  this  cause,  is  the  honour  of  God,  are  the 
soids  of  men  equally  secure  ?  Looking  to  Europe  generally, 
Catholicism  is  seen  to  be  the  ally,  or,  more  properly,  the  parent, 
of  ignorance,  indolence,  poverty,  and  wretchedness,  and  opposed, 
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wherever  its  will  is  sulHcientljr  ascendent,  to  every  form  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty;  while  intelligence,  industry,  wealth,  and 
freedom— all  things  constituting  the  proper  health  and  manhood 
of  the  world,  have  gone  over  to  the  side  of  Protestantism  : — and 
is  it  nothing,  that,  with  such  facts  before  us,  we  see  this  religious 
and  social  pestilence  stealing  its  way  along  through  all  the  veins 
of  the  body  politic,  and  threatening  to  inflict  upon  it  the  full  force 
of  its  evil  y  We  tliink  w’e  see  enough  in  the  temper  of  our  own 
hienirchy  to  account  for  the  servile  politics  of  its  priesthood,  and 
of  the  majority  adhering  to  it ;  but  we  should  not  seem  to  forget 
that  there  is  at  least  one  hierarchy  beside  wdiich  is  still  more 
adapted  to  mould  the  heart  of  man  both  to  the  servitude  and  to 
the  exercise  of  tyranny.  Be  sure  of  it,  the  system  best  adapted 
to  make  tyrants,  would  make  them  after  the  most  finished  model, 
if  placed  at  full  liberty  to  adorn  itself  with  the  good  works  of  its 
own  choosing.  ^ 

Dissenters  have  been  so  much  and  so  justly  disgusted  by  the 
hy|)ocrisy  which  they  know  to  be  connected  with  the  ‘no 
‘  Popery  *  cry  in  many  Quarters,  that  we  suspect  they  are,  for  the 
most  part,  little  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  llomanism  has  re¬ 
vived  among  us,  or  of  the  hold  it  retains,  and  is  daily  extending, 
over  great  part  of  Europe,  and  in  almost  every  country  where 
European  enterprise  luis  made  it  possible  for  its  adherents  to 
obtain  a  footing.  We  all  know'  that  in  Ireland  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  amounts  to  nearly  seven  millions.  Over 
these  millions  there  are  four  archbishops,  twenty-three  bishops, 
and  nearly  two  thousand  five  hundred  priests.  I  hey  have  seven 
colleges,  besides  that  of  ^laynooth,  and  a  number  of  monasteries 
and  nunneries.  In  Scotland  they  have  made  visible  and  rapid 
progri'ss.  In  Glasgow  alone  they  number  30,000.  In  1792, 
there  were  not,  in  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  thirty  Roman 
Catholic  chapels;  there  are  now'  five  hundred  and  thirteen,  of 
which  four  hundred  and  forty  arc  in  England,  six  in  Wales,  and 
sixty-seven  in  Scotland;  and  there  are  six  hundred  and  ten 
priests,  ot  whom  five  hundred  and  thirty-one  are  in  England,  five 
in  \V  ales,  and  seventy-four  in  Scotland.  They  are  gov'erned  by 
seventeen  vicars  apostolic,  nine  of  w’hom  are  bishops.  In  the 
year  above  mentioned,  there  was  not  one  Roman  Catholic  col- 
lege ;  there  are  now  ten,  besides  seventeen  convents,  sixty  semi¬ 
naries  for  education,  and  many  chapel  schools.  The  Roman 
Catholic  population  of  Clreat  Britain  is  now  very  little  short  ot 
two  millions. 

1  he  following  account  of  Catholicism  in  Europe,  and  in  the 
other  quarters^  ot  the  globe,  is  taken  from  an  article  in  Black- 
womls  Magazine,  a  suspicious  source  w’c  admit.  Its  general 
accuracy,  however,  has  been  attested  bv  the  conductors  of  the 
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Catholic  Magazine ;  and,  subject  to  a  little  alteration,  Mr.  Cramp 
has  deemed  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  his  Appendix.  Of  its  sub¬ 
stantial  truth  there  is  not  the  least  room  to  doubt. 

*  In  the  colonies,  the  Roman  Catholics  have,  under  various  names, 
(as  for  instance  the  Bishop  of  Trinidad  is  called  Bishop  of  Olympus,) 
bisho])s  at  the  following  places ;  Quebec,  (with  a  coadjutor,)  ^lontreal, 
(with  a  coadjutor,)  Hudson’s  Bay,  Kingston,  Upper  Canada,  (with  a 
coadjutor,)  Newfoundland,  St.  John’s,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, 
Trinidad,  Ceylon,  Jamaica,  Mauritius,  Madras,  Calcutta,  Australasia, 
Ca|)e  of  Good  Hope.  In  all  these  places  they  have  extensive  esta¬ 
blishments.  In  Ceylon,  they  boast  of  having  1(K), 000  persons  attached 
to  their  church.  In  India,  they  pretend  to  ()(K),000,  and  though  that 
number  is  questionable,  still  it  is  not  denied  that  their  converts  consti. 
tute  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  southern  population.  In  Trini¬ 
dad,  nearly  the  whole  people  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  sixteen  new 
missionaries  have  lately  sailed  to  comjdete  the  Popish  victory.  From 
New  South  Wales,  Bishop  Broughton  wrote  to  the  Christian  Know¬ 
ledge  Society  in  January,  1B36,  to  the  following  effect :  '  Protestantism 
is  much  endangered  in  this  colony  ;  the  efforts  of  Rome  in  this  country 
are  almost  incredible.  It  is  traversed  by  the  agents  of  Rome.  I 
earnestly  desire  means  of  counteracting  their  machinations.’  In 
Ciuiada,  Popery  is  the  established  religion  of  one  province,  and  is 
liberally  assisted  in  the  other.  In  Cape  of  Good  Hope  much  has 
already  been  done  in  Graham’s  Town,  and  elsewhere ;  particularly  in 
the  new  parts  of  the  colony.  In  Newfoundland,  the  Roman  Catholics 
form  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  have  gained  otherwise 
a  complete  ascendancy. 

'  In  the  South  Seas,  equal  activity  is  displayed.  Dr.  Lang,  the 
principal  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  College  in  New  South  Wales, 
writing  home  on  the  ()th  of  October,  1836,  thus  expresses  himself : — 
‘  The  moral  influence  of  the  Christian  church  of  New  South  Wales 
will  extend  eventually  to  the  neighbouring  island  of  New  Zea¬ 
land,  containing  a  native  population  of  half  a  million  of  souls,  and 
comprising  an  extent  of  territory  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  British 
Islands  ;  to  the  western  islands  of  the  Pacific,  numberless,  and  teem¬ 
ing  with  inhabitants  ;  to  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the  great  nursery  of 
nations ;  to  China  itself.  That  the  Romish  propaganda  has  already 
directed  his  vulture  eye  to  this  vast  field  of  moral  influence,  and 
strewn  it,  in  imagination,  with  the  carcases  of  the  slain,  is  unquestion¬ 
able.  Spanish  monks  and  friars  have  within  the  last  few  years  been 
sent  from  the  recently  formed  republics  of  the  South  American  conti¬ 
nent,  to  the  eastern  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Other  groups,  still  more 
distant  from  the  American  continent,  have  recently  been  surveyed  and 
taken  possession  of  by  Romish  missionaries  direct  from  France ;  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  New  South  W  ales  is  already  taking 
his  measures  for  co-operating  with  the  missionaries  from  the  westward, 
by  transforming  the  sons  of  Irish  convicts  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Van  Dieman’s  Land,  into  missionary  priests,  and  dispersing  them  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  vast  Pacific. 
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•  In  tlic  United  States,  although  it  is  not  forty  years  since  the  first 
Homan  Catholic  see  was  created,  there  is  now  a  Catholic  population  of 
(100,000  souls,  under  the  government  of  the  Pope,  an  Archbishop  of 
Baltimore,  fourteen  bishops,  and  four  hundred  aud  tw^enty-two  priests. 
The  number  of  churches  or  stations  is  five  hundred  and  forty-seven  ; 
colleges,  fifteen  ;  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  eleven  ;  clerical  students, 
one  hundred  and  forty-eight ;  female  religious  institutions,  twenty - 
seven  ;  female  academies,  thirty-eight ;  charitable  institutions,  thirty- 
nine  ;  and  seven  Catholic  newspapers. 

'  In  the  West  Indies,  unexampled  efforts  are  now  made  among  all 
classes,  principally  by  the  missionaries  from  Cuba,  where  Popery  reigns 
in  undisturbed  supremacy  and  unrivalled  splendour. 

‘  In  China,  beyond  the  borders  of  which  Protestants  have  failed  to 
penetrate,  the  Jesuits  have  been  working  with  marvellous  courage, 
and  with  a  success  which  may  w  ell  justify  their  boasting.  By  the 
Catholic  Directory  of  1838,  it  appears  that  the  Papists  have  actually 
two  bishoprics  in  China. 

‘  There  is  no  corner  of  the  glol)e  which  their  restless  feet  have  not 
invaded  ;  there  is  no  danger  they  have  not  braved  ;  there  is  no  artifice 
they  have  scorned.  The  difficulties  they  encounter  are  not  equal  to 
those  with  w’hich  Protestants  contend.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to 
make  a  Papist  of  a  Pagan.’ 

— Text  Book  of  Popery,  Appendix,  pp.  467,  468, 


Then  with  regard  to  Europe — 

*  In  the  Rhenish  provinces,  the  Roman  Catholic  population  amounts 
to  1,678,745  souls.  In  the  w'hole  Prussian  dominions,  inclusive  of  those 

inovinces,  the  number  is  not  less  than  6,000,000.  In  Nassau,  they 
“orm  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  population ;  and  in  both  Baden  and 
Bavaria,  they  are  more  than  double  the  number  of  all  the  various  Pro¬ 
testant  sects.  In  Hanover,  there  are  upwards  of  20,000  Roman 
Catholics,  and  in  Austria  they  constitute  the  mass  of  the  community. 
Such  also  is  the  case  in  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Belgium, 
Poland,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  South  America,  Madeira,  parts  of  Greece, 
tlie  Azores,  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Lower 
Canada,  I^lartinique,  Isle  of  France,  &c.  In  Tyrol,  hundreds  have 
been  banished  from  their  native  land,  and  expelled  even  beyond  the 
extreme  borders  of  the  Austrian  empire,  for  daring  to  worship  the  God 
of  their  fathers  as  those  champions  of  truth  were  wont  to  do  in  ancient 
times.’ — Ibid.  pp.  469. 

No^  doubt  it  w’ould  be  easy  to  oppose  to  all  this  a  truly  refresh- 
ing  picture  of  the  progress  of  a  purer  Christianity  within  the  last 
half  century.  But  still  the  fact  would  remain,  that  the  nine¬ 
teenth  centiury',  the  age  of  so  much  boasted  intelligence  and  im- 
nrovement,  is  distinguished  by  the  revival,  and  not  by  any  thing 
Kwking  like  an  approaching  extinction,  of  the  Papal  system.  It 
has  l>ccome  common  for  Catholics  to  present  themselves  at  our 
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religious  meetings,  for  the  purpose  of  dictating  an  absolute  silence 
on  the  matters  in  dispute  between  us,  or  of  insisting  upon  per¬ 
mission  to  enter  there  and  then  upon  the  full  discussion  of  those 
matters.  In  the  House  of  Commons  there  are  forty  Catholic 
members,  six  representing  English  constituencies ;  the  Catholic 
peers  arc  less  numerous,  but  include  some  of  the  most  wealthy, 
ancient,  and  influential  noblemen  of  the  kingdom ;  while  among 
the  baronets  and  gentry,  and  by  means  ot  intermarriages  with 
Protestants,  they  are  much  more  formidable  in  number,  station, 
and  influence,  than  their  appearance  in  parliament  would  indi¬ 
cate.  The  influence  of  such  facts  as  these  has  been  to  effect  a 
marked  change  in  the  tone  of  Catholicism. 

‘  It  is  high  time,’  say  the  writers  in  the  Dublin  Review,  ‘  for  us  to 
shake  off  the  dust  of  |)ast  ages,  and  to  cease  considering  ourselves  as  a 
persecuted  or  an  ill-treated  class.  Thank  God,  we  are  beyond  the 
malice  of  man.  It  is  time  to  claim  our  right  to  every  spiritual  advaiu 
tuge  that  members  of  the  great  universal  church  can  possess.’ 

The  same  writers  add  : — 

‘  Few  more  pernicious  sacrifices  have  lieen  made  to  the  false  divini¬ 
ties  worshipped  by  the  age,  than  that  of  denying  the  sj)irit  of  prose- 
lytism  to  be  inherent  in  Catholicity.  Our  faith,  though  it  may  remove 
mountains,  is  nought  without  it.  Ever  since  these  words  were  uttered, 
‘  VVe  have  found  him  of  whom  IMoses  in  the  law  and  the  prophets  did 
write...  .come  and  see,’  it  has  been  the  very  essence  of  the  apostolic, 
and,  consequently  of  the  Christian  spirit.  For  our  own  jmrts,  we 
have  no  disguise.  We  wish  for  no  veil  over  our  conduct.  It  is  our 
desire,  and  shall  be,  to  turn  the  attention  of  our  Catholic  brethren  to 
the  new  forms  of  our  controversy  with  ProtesUints,  (alluding  to  cer¬ 
tain  hopeful  appearances  recently  at  Oxford,)  in  the  anxious  hope  that 
they  will  devote  their  energies  to  its  study,  and  push  the  spiritual 
warfare  into  the  heart  of  our  adversary’s  country.  That  in  some  di¬ 
rections  this  is  begun  we  are  able  to  assert.  There  are  not  wanting 
those  who  feel  the  insufficiency  of  our  controversial  endeavours  in  the 
past,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  present  moment.  And  we  are  con¬ 
fident  that  all  our  excellent  seminaries,  at  home  and  abroad,  will  use 
all  diligence  for  repairing  their  defects.  There  is  much  that  weighs 
heavily  upon  our  breasts  in  reference  to  this  subject.  Time,  and,  we 
trust,  still  more,  the  Divine  blessing,  will  enable  us  to  develope  our 
meaning,  and  to  effect  our  design.’* 


*  Dublin  Review,  April  18**18,  pp.  834,  385,  *369.  The  same  number  con¬ 
tains  the  Catholic  account  of  the  attempt  to  effect  a  settlement  for  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  at  Tahiti,  and  sets  forth  their  spiritual  eonqueftts  in  the 
ttainbier  Islands,  situate  in  its  neighbourhood.  ‘  One  of  the  missionaries 
from  those  islands,’  it  is  said,  *  M.  Caret,  is  now  in  Europe.  He  lias  laid  at 
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Wliat  this  ‘  meaning  *  is,  and  what  these  ‘designs*  are,  it  is  not 
hard  to  divine.  Some  of  our  readers  may  be  curious  to  know 
what  these  elated  personages  tliink  as  to  the  nature  and  tendency 
of  the  present  movement  by  the  Oxford  tract  party.  On  this 
subject  also  they  have  spoken  witli  the  same  freedom. 

‘  The  tracts/  they  say,  *  are  the  production  of  a  well  known  knot  of 
divines  at  or  from  Oxford,  the  determined  foes  of  Dissent,  the  incon. 
sistent  adversaries  of  Catholicity,  and  the  blind  admirers  of  the  Angli¬ 
can  church.  In  other  words,  they  are  written  by  staunch  assertors  of 
high  church  principles. 

‘  Will  they  succeed  in  their  work  ?  We  firmly  believe  they  will : 
nay,  strange  to  say,  we  hope  so.  As  to  patching  up,  by  their  prescrip¬ 
tions,  the  worn  out  constitution  of  the  poor  old  English  Church,  it  is 
Iieyond  human  power.  *  Curavinius  Babylonem  et  non  est  sanata  ’ 
(Jer.  li.  9)  will  be  their  discovery  in  the  end.  It  is  no  longer  a  matter 
of  rafters  and  partition  walls ;  the  foundations  have  given  way,  the 
main  buttresses  are  rent ;  and  we  are  not  sure  but  that  one  who  has 
Wen  h»r  three  centuries  almost  deprived  of  sight,  and  kept  toiling  in 
lM)ndage,  not  at,  but  under  the  grinding  wheel,  has  his  hands  upon  the 
great  pillars  that  support  it,  and  having  roused  himself  in  his  strength, 
may  Ik»  about  to  give  them  a  fearful  shake.  W e  speak  only  of  moral 
power,  but  it  is  of  the  immense  moral  ]H)wer  of  truth. 

‘  How,  then,  will  they  succeed?  Not  by  their  attempts  to  heal, 
but  by  their  blows  to  wound.  Their  spear  may  be  like  that  in  Grecian 
fable,  which  inflicted  a  gash,  but  let  out  an  ulcer.  They  strike  boldly 
and  deeply  into  the  very  body  of  Dissent,  and  the  morbid  humours  of 
ProtesUintism  will  be  drained  out.  Let  this  be  done,  and  Catholic 
vitality  will  circulate  in  their  place.  They  show  no  mercy  to  those 
who  venture  to  break  unity  in  their  church,  and  like  all  unmerciful 
judges,  they  must  expect  no  mercy.  Why  did  you  separate  from  the 
Homan  church  ?  is  a  question  which  every  reader  of  these  volumes 
will  ask  twenty  times.  He  will  find,  it  is  true,  what  is  intended  for  an 
answer,  given  him  as  often  :  but  he  will  Ihj  an  easily  satisfied  inquirer 
if  any  of  these  answers  prove  sufficient  for  him.’* 

Thus  the  expectation  would  seem  to  be,  that  the  Oxford  men, 
proceeding  so  lar  in  their  way  towards  Rome,  will  find  no  resting 
place  until  they  take  up  their  abode  there;  and  that  the  effect  of 


feM  of  his  holiness  one  of  the  idols  of  the  country,  with  a  letter  from 
Kmg  Orept>ry  I.,  late  Massuteo.  His  holiness  sends  back  bv  him  a  inagni- 
ucent  present,  a  silver  representation  of  the  bldfesed  Virgin,  vvith  the  child 
Jesus,  who  is  blessing  the  islands.  A  new  costume,  consisting  of  cloaks,  de- 
wgned  bj  the  celebrated  artist  Cammuccini,  has  been  sent  to  all  the  chiefs. 
The  popuUition  is  entirely  Catholic,  with  the  exception  of  some  vet  under 
instruction.  M.  Caret  returns  wiili  a  reinforcement  of  labourers.’— Ibid, 
'bo. 

•  Ibiblln  Review,  pp.  307, 1300. 
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tlieir  labours  will  be  to  shut  up  the  Anglican  Church  to  the 
necessity  of  following  their  example.  The  ‘  Catholic  Magazine  * 
has  spoken  once  and  again  to  the  same  effect.  The  Puseyites,  it 
seems,  have  found  the  great  ‘  clue,  which,  if  they  have  perse- 
‘  verance  to  follow  it,  will  lead  them  safely  through  the  labyrinth 
‘  of  error  into  the  clear  day-light  of  truth.  Some  of  the  brightest 
‘  ornaments  of  their  church  have  advocated  a  re-union  witli  the 
^  church  of  all  times  and  all  lauds ;  and  the  accomplishment  of  the 
‘design,  if  we  have  read  aright  the  signs  of  the  times,  is  fast 
‘  ripening.  Her  maternal  arms  are  ever  open  to  receive  back  re- 
‘  pentant  children ;  and,  as  when  the  prodigal  son  returned  to  his 
‘  father^s  house,  the  fatted  calf  was  killed,  and  a  great  feast  of  joy 
‘  made,  even  so  will  the  whole  of  Christendom  rejoice  greatly 
‘  when  so  bright  a  body  of  learned  and  pious  men  as  the  authors 
‘  of  the  ‘  Tracts  for  the  Times,’  shall  have  made  the  one  step 
‘  necessary  to  place  them  again  wdthin  that  sanctuary  where  alone 
‘  they  can  be  side  from  the  moving  sands,  beneath  which  they 
‘  dread  being  overwhelmed.  The  consideration  of  this  step  will 
‘  soon  inevitably  come  on,  and  it  is  with  the  utmost  confidence 
‘  that  we  predict  the  accession  to  our  ranks  of  the  entire  mass.’* 
With  such  facts  as  these  before  ns,  and  with  such  a  temper 
abroiul,  may  we  not  w  ell  5isk  wdiether  our  strife  as  politicians  lias 
not  rendered  us  somewhat  insensible  to  our  position  as  Protes¬ 
tants?  But  persons  who  admit  the  propriety  of  this  question 
may  be  ready  to  ask  another — viz.,  in  w  hat  w^ay  may  we  acquit 
ourselves  with  effect  as  the  adversaries  of  Popish  superstition  and 
tyranny,  without  betraying  our  principles  as  tlie  friends  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  ?  Not,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  by  joining  our 
Protestant  Associations,  or  our  Reformation  Societies;  for,  talk 
as  they  may,  it  is  clear,  that  to  be  a  sound  Protestant,  in  such 
connexions,  it  is  strictly  necessary  to  be  a  thorough-going  Tory. 
Of  their  policy,  the  great  aim  we  fear  is,  the  suppression  of  ‘the 
‘  things  that  are  equal,*  and  the  cry  of  ‘  no  Popery  ’  is  put  into 
large  request  mainly  because  it  is  the  most  convenient  engine  by 
which  to  forward  that  object.  We  say  not  that  this  is  the  case 
w  ith  all,  but  in  the  conduct  of  many  who  are  the  loudest,  and  the 
leiist  wearied  in  the  utterance  of  this  cry,  there  are  not  a  few 
things  which  force  this  conclusion  upon  us.  To  a  mind  of  the 
slightest  moral  delicacy  nothing  can  w'ell  be  more  disgusting  than 
the  hypocrisy  wdiich  is  at  work  on  this  subject,  whether  as  taking 
the  shape  of  the  slanderous  falsehoml  and  ruffian  insolence 
of  ‘  Printing-House  Square,’  or  as  betrayed  in  alliance  with 
more  siiintly  pretensions.  The  few  dispassionate  persons  wdio 
were  present  in  Exeter  Hall  when  the  Protestiint  Association 
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was  pleased  to  sing  its  requiem  over  the  fall  of  the  Melbourne 
ministry,  and  of  liberalism  all  the  world  over,  will  not  soon  forget 
the  scene  they  witnessed.  We  hate  Popery,  but  there  is  one 
thing  more  that  we  hate — the  temper  of  the  men,  yes,  and 
of  the  women  too,  who  in  their  hatred  of  the  name,  are  prostrate 
in  a  perfect  adoration  of  the  thing.  It  is,  we  would  fain  hope,  in 
ignorance  of  themselves  that  they  are  thus  inconsistent.  But  the 
inconsistency  is  not  the  less  real,  or  the  less  dangerous,  because 
it  is  the  worn,  more  or  less,  of  self  deception.  It  may  be  true 
that  the  man  who  tortures  me  thinks  he  does  God  service,  but  I 
am  not  the  less  a  sufferer  on  that  account.  If  the  true  Orange 
temper  betrayed  by  the  Protestant  Association  on  the  occasion 
adverted  to,  were  to  be  regarded  as  exhibiting  the  average  feeling 
of  tlie  Church  of  England,  we  make  no  scruple  in  saying,  that  we 
should  see  st)  little  difference  between  the  relirion  of  Canterbury 
and  that  of  the  Vatican,  as  not  to  be  greatly  concerned  about 
which  of  them  might  chance  to  be  uppermost.  But  this  is  not 
the  real  state  of  things.  Such  people  are  worse,  and  there  are 
myriads  in  the  same  community  wdio  are  better,  than  their  system. 

One  mode  of  meeting  the  present  altered  position  of  this  con¬ 
troversy  w'ould  be,  that  the  tutors  in  all  our  colleges  should  make 
it  the  subject  of  more  extended  and  systematic  attention  than  has 
been  the  practice  in  Protestant  colleges  of  any  description  for  the 
last  century.  The  points  on  which  w'e  are  really  at  issue  with 
our  opponents;  the  sources  from  which  the  information  bearing 
with  most  effect  on  those  points  may  be  derived ;  and  the  com¬ 
pass  and  \Tiriety  of  knowledge  and  criticism  w’hich  the  subject  as 
a  W'hole  embraces — all  are  matters  on  which  very  few  Protestant 
ministers  have  any  just  conception.  At  the  same  time  they  are 
topics  which  would  open  an  interesting  and  a  most  instructive  field 
to  the  student  of  theology,  and  of  ecclesiastical  and  general  his¬ 
tory. 

Next  to  well-directed  efforts  w’ith  a  view  to  qualify  the  rising 
ministry  among  us  for  entering  with  effect  upon  this  controversy 
from  the  pulpit,  the  platform,  or  the  press,  w  ould  be  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  endeavouring  to  secure  for  the  subject  more  adequate 
attention  among  our  people  generally,  particularly  among  the 
more  ediicjited.  Much  mischief  would  be  prevented,  and  much 
benefit  conterred,  if  such  persons  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
a^uirc  some  familiarity  wdtn  the  evasions  and  sophistries  of  the 
Catholic  dispuUint,  along  with  a  full  exposure  of  tneir  hollowness, 
instead  of  being  left  in  circumstances  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  poison  of  such  plausibilities  apart  from  their  antidote,  and 
with  all  the  disadvantage  of  a  surprise.  By  such  means  an  inter¬ 
est  and  circumspection  in  rc'wd  to  this  subject  w^ould  be  spr€*ad 
its  along  the  frontier  of  our  religious  communities,  the  effect  ot 
which  would  be  to  render  the  insinuating  progress  of  this  ‘leaven 
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<  of  Uie  Pharisees/  much  more  difficult  than  at  present*  If  we 
had  only  a  moilerate  number  of  men  placed  in  tins  sense  at  their 
])08t,  though  large  spaces  might  be  left  between  tliem,  much 
would  be  done  that  is  now  left  undone.  Such  persons  would  find 
many  op|>ortunities  and  means  of  doing  service,  and  that,  if  such 
should  be  their  taste,  without  noise  or  obtrusiveness.  By  the 
loan  of  proper  books,  by  the  circulation  of  judicious  tracts,  by 
personal  influence  and  conference,  the  labours  of  the  enemy 
might  be,  in  this  way,  more  than  counteracted  in  many  a  direc¬ 
tion. 

With  regard  to  any  more  organized  effort  there  is  room  for 
misgiving.  We  are  already  burdened  and  perplexed  by  the 
number  of  our  societies,  and  not  a  few  of  them  are  as  things 
‘  ready  to  die,*  from  the  want  of  effective  men  to  conduct  them. 
Most  of  our  readers,  we  presume,  are  aware  that  the  Catholics  of 
Great  Britain  have  recently  formed  an  association  which  they 
call  *  The  Catholic  Institute,’  the  object  of  which  is,  as 
stilled  in  its  prospectus,  ‘  to  expose  the  falsehood  of  the  calum- 
nious  charges  made  against  the  Catholic  religion,  to  defend 
‘  the  real  tenets  of  Catholicity,  and  the  circulation  of  all 
‘  useful  knowledge  on  the  above  mentioned  subjects.*  The  *  In- 
‘  stitute,*  accordingly,  provides  for  the  printing,  publishing,  and 
circulating  of  works  in  explanation  and  defence  of  modern  Po¬ 
pery  ;  and  the  committee  is  empowered  ‘  to  organise  local  com- 
‘  mittees,  and  to  solicit  and  avail  themselves  of  the  co-operation 
‘  of  individuals  in  different  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  the  colo- 
‘  nies.*  Could  we  only  see  half  a  dozen  competent  men  prepared 
to  pledge  themselves  to  the  management  of  an  institute  of  this 
sort,  based  upon  the  great  principles  of  Protestant  nonconformity,* 
we  should  feel  some  confidence  that  great  direct  and  indirect  good 
would  result.  Churchmen  on  this  controversy,  are  fastened  in 
the  wheels  of  inconsistency  at  every  step.  In  a  multitude  of  in¬ 
stances  they  cannot  avoid  the  fate  of  the  man  who  is  *  condemned 
‘in  the  thing  which  he  allow’eth.* 

If  we  hearken,  indeed,  to  a  writer  who  has  indulged  in  such  talk 
much  more  freely,  we  think,  than  good  taste  would  warrant,  we 
must  suppose  that  the  disadvantage  resulting  in  this  connexion  from 
avowed  principle,  would  be  as  great  on  the  side  of  the  Dissenter, 
as  on  that  of  the  Churchman  ;  and  it  has  been  hinted  from  the 
same  quarter,  that  w^e  shall  probably  deem  it  wise  to  be  quiet  on 
the  matter  of  some  existing  controversies,  lest  the  effect  of  a 
better  acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical  antiquity  should  be  the 
overthrow  of  our  much  loved  independency.  We  can  assure  the 
author  of  ‘  Ancient  Christianity  *  and  of  ‘  Spiritual  Despotism,’ 
that  we  know  nothing  of  such  fear.  That  Dissenters  have  be- 
slowed  comparatively  little  attention  on  the  •  primary  sourceSi  of 
our  knowledge  concerning  ecclesiastical  antiquity  is>adiuitteil ; 
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but  the  author  adverted  to  should  have  known,  and  should  have 
been  careful  to  state,  that  their  deficiency  in  this  respect,  rightly 
viewed,  is  to  their  honour,  and  not  to  their  reproach.  They  have 
lonjx  had  more  important  work  to  do,  and,  with  the  hlessin|^  of 
(iod,  they  have  applied  themselves  well  to  the  doing  of  it.  Let 
them  only  see  tlie  connexion  hetw’een  labour  in  the  field  of 
Christian  antiquities,  and  real  Christian  usefulness,  w  hich  they 
have  seen  for  some  generations  past  between  the  labours  w  hich 
have  occupied  them  and  the  results  which  have  follow’ed,  and 
they  will  not,  we  are  confident,  be  found  either  slow*  or  inapt  in 
equipping  themselves  w'ith  the  new  weapons,  or  in  adopting  the 
new  tactics  w^hich  the  service  of  their  Lord  may  demand  from 
them.  Confident,  too,  we  are,  that  it  will  be  a  bad  day  for  ‘  Spi- 
‘  ritual  Despotism,’  when  men  shall  thus  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  sources  and  wwkings  of  its  iniquity.  They  will  see, 
indeed,  that  it  has  its  origin  in  human  nature  ;  but  they  w  ill  see 
one  thing  beside — that  its  great  powder  to  do  mischief  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  its  being  permitted  to  w  ield  the  coerciv^e  machinery  of 
the  state.  'Lo  put  an  end  to  that  impure  commerce,  the  union  of 
church  and  state,  and  to  the  progeny  of  evils  which  have  sprung  from 
it,  will  then  be  the  aim  of  all  good  men.  Hut  the  author  of  ‘  Spiiitual 
‘  Despotism*  is  quite  right  in  affirming  that  there  is  no  short  road  to 
a  full  mastery  of  the  Popish  controversy.  It  demands,  as  we  have 
observed,  a  critical  knowdedge  of  the  sacred  writings.  There  must 
also  be  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  fathers,  and  wdth  the  best 
collections  of  the  ecclesiastical  councils,  as  may  enable  the  dispu¬ 
tant  to  refer  to  them  with  ease  and  accuracy.  Added  to  which, 
his  knowledge  of  general  history  must  be  much  more  comprehen¬ 
sive,  and  in  the  matter  of  law  and  its  administration  should  be 
much  more  minute,  than  our  present  modes  of  education  are 
adapted  to  furnish.  Not  a  little,  too,  of  the  qualification  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  display  of  real  skill  in  this  w’arfare,  consists  in  a  know  ¬ 
ledge  of  the  motley  clmracter  of  the  host  to  be  assailed  —  for, 
strange  to  say,  the  sects  of  Protestantism  are  not  more  numerous, 
or  arrayed  in  more  deadly  hostility  against  each  other,  than  are 
the  sects  or  factions  w’hich  still- find  their  place  wdthin  the  pale  of 
Romanism.  It  is  true  we  say,  that  ‘  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible 
‘alone,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants.'  And  so  it  is — so  far  as 
respects  all  the  great  principles  of  our  faith  and  pmctice.  In  re- 
to  all  such  matters  we  say,  if  they  are  not  found  in  the  New* 
i  estament  it  is  because  they  are  not  of  the  things  wdiich  our 
heavenly  Father  hath  planted,  and  we  know  the  fate  aw*aiting 
them.  B\it  we  have  never  met  with  the  Protestant  controversi¬ 
alist  who  has  really  kept  the  points  in  dispute  within  the  limits 
which  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone  maxim  prescribes.  There 
is  a  wide  difference  between  the  Christianity  of  the  middle  age 
and  that  of  the  third  century  ;  and  a  space  hardly  less  marked  be- 
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tu’cen  Christianity  as  Uiught  in  the  school  of  Oriffen,  ami  as  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a 
relation  between  these  very  different  things,  and  one  w’hich 
every  man  of  sense  will  see  it  will  not  do  to  suffer  the  enemy  to 
make  his  own  showing  upon  without  contradiction.  If  left  to 
occupy  that  ground  alone,  he  will  not  fail  to  represent  the  voice 
of  antiquity  as  one  unbroken  utterance  on  the  side  of  error;  and 
to  provide  against  the  perilous  disadvantage  which  would  thus 
ensue,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  cause,  the  various  and  profound 
learning  adverted  to  must  be  brought  into  play.  The  question, 
we  must  repeat,  is  not  whether  ecclesiastical  antiquity  should 
be  studied,  and  put  into  requisition  on  this  subject,  or  not, — for 
that,  on  the  ground  of  common  sense,  and  according  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  every  man  on  either  side  who  has  ever  meddled  with  the 
dispute,  is  unavoidable.  The  one  point  to  be  settled,  and  to 
which  we  hope  on  a  future  occasion  to  give  some  attention,  is 
— the  kind  or  measure  of  authority  to  be  conceded  to  that  anti¬ 
quity. 

But  it  is  time  we  should  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  books  at  the  head  of  this  article,  Mr.  Cramp’s  volume  is 
strictly  what  it  professes  to  be,  ‘  A  Text- Book  of  Popery  :  coin- 
‘  prising  a  brief  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  a  complete 
‘  view  of  Roman  Catholic  Theology.*  On  the  authority  of  coun¬ 
cils,  as  on  every  other  point  of  its  history,  the  church  of  Rome  is 
wonderfully  at  issue  with  itself.  The  divines  of  the  Ciallican 
church,  for  example,  reject  four  alleged  general  councils,  those  of 
Lyons,  Florence,  Lateran,  and  Trent,  which  the  Indians  admit ; 
and  admit  four,  those  of  Pisa,  Constance,  Basil,  and  the  second  of 
Pisa,  which  the  Italians  reject.  By  a  third  faction  in  the  Romish 
church,  the  eight  councils  which  occur  in  the  Italian  scheme  from 
the  eight  at  Constantinople  to  the  sixteenth  at  Florence,  are  all 
rejected,  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  deference  yielded  to 
the  council  of  Trent  by  full  half  of  Europe  was  limited  to  its  doc¬ 
trinal  decisions,  exclusive  of  its  regulations  on  discipline ;  and 
even  those  decisions  were  thus  admitted  simply  because  they 
were  in  agreement  with  the  decisions  of  prior  assemblies  of  less 
questionable  pretensions,  and  not  as  the  effect  of  any  competent 
authority  attaching  to  that  convention,  for  that  was  denied. 
Still  Mr.  Cramp  is  right  in  speaking  of  the  canons  and  catechism 
published  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  as  an  unquestionable  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  acknowledged  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  The  volume  is  highly  creditable  to  his  zeal,  impartiality, 
and  scholarship,  and  should  not  only  be  in  the  hands  of  every  edu¬ 
cated  Protestant,  but  be  made  familiar  to  his  memory.  The  term 
‘  Text-Book,*  though  justly  applicable,  may  suggest  to  some  of 
our  readers  the  idea  of  a  dull  scholastic  production,  little  adapted 
for  general  perusal ;  but  we  can  assure  them  the  work  is  one  ot 
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iiior6  performance  than  promise  in  that  respect,  and  Uiat  it  will 
be  found  to  contain  much  interesting  and  valuable  information, 
both  historical  and  biographical,  concerning  the  times  to 
which  the  proceedings  of  that  memorable  convocation  be- 
long. 

The  ‘  Essays  on  Romanism  ’  are  agreeably  written,  and  may 
be  placed  with  safety  and  advantage  in  the  hands  of  persons  wlio 
would  shrink  from  any  thing  more  bulky  or  erudite.  The  great 
aim  of  the  author  is  to  refute  the  reasoning  of  Dr.  Milner  in  his 
*  End  of  all  Controversy,*  and  of  Dr.  Wiseman  in  his  recently 
published  Lectures,  and  most  readers,  we  think,  will  admit  that 
lie  rarely  fails  to  accomplish  his  object  It  is,  however,  a  little 
amusing  to  observe  the  readiness — we  may  almost  say  the  con¬ 
stancy,  with  which  the  author  departs  from  his  avowed  principle 
as  to  the  proper  mode  of  conducting  this  controversy.  He  professes 
to  lament  the  conduct  of  those  unwise  Protestants  who  appeal  to 
‘  antiquity  ’  and  ‘  tradition  *  as  a  means  of  refuting  Popery,  and 
has  published  a  book  some  three  fourths  of  which  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  materials  of  evidence  deduced  from  those  prohibited 
sources.  In  short,  whenever  antiquity  or  tradition,  in  the  se¬ 
condary  shape  in  which  he  is  acquainted  with  them,  can  be  made 
to  serve  his  purpose,  he  avails  himself  of  them  freelv ;  and 
though  w’e  may  smile  at  this  inconsistency,  we  are  not  disposed 
to  censure  it  very  severely,  while  we  see  it  turned,  in  general,  to 
so  good  an  account. 

The  ‘  Variations  of  Popery  *  present  a  subject  which  no  man, 
not  of  transcendent  ability,  could  take  up  without  disadvantage. 
The  comparison  with  the  great  w’ork  of  Bossuet  under  a  similar 
title,  is  of  course  immediately  made ;  and  Mr.  Edgar,  unhappily, 
is  weak  just  on  those  points  on  which  the  author  of  the  Variations 
of  ProtesUintisin  is  strong — in  the  graces  of  style,  and  the  mas¬ 
terly  dis|)osal  of  his  materials.  The  combination  of  refinement 
and  pow’er  in  Bossuet,  had  it  been  allied  with  honesty,  and  a 
good  cause,  would  have  been  admirable  almost  beyond  example. 
Mr.  Edgar’s  style,  particularly  in  the  parts  which  he  means 
should  be  most  effective,  is  exceedingly  artificial,  and  has  nothing 
of  the  ease  of  nature.  At  times,  he  indulges  in  a  lightness  of 
expression,  which  w’e  think  ill-placed ;  and  there  is  often  an  evi¬ 
dent  aiming  at  a  trenchant  epigramatic  smartness  in  exhibiting 
his  sentiments  which  is  by  no  means  to  our  taste.  In  his  rea- 
soiiing,  too,  he  would  have  w’ritten  w’ith  much  more  effect  had  he 
shown  himselt  more  skilled  in  uniting  urbanity  w’lth  force.  We 
are  not  in  the  way  to  convince  men  by  telling  them  at  the  outset, 
w’liether  directly  or  indirectly,  that  they  are  either  fools  or  rogues. 
Mr.  halgar’s  bmik,  however,  is  one  or  great  value.  Indeed,  w’e 
are  disposed  to  re^^d  it  as  a  more  valuable  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  Protestantism  than  has  appeared  in  our  language  during 
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Ae  present  century.  It  contains  a  large  mass  of  materials)  so 
disposed  as  to  be  easily  available,  on  all  the  points  at  issue  be¬ 
tween  Catholics  and  rrotestants,  and  will  form  a  most  appropri¬ 
ate  companion  to  the  Text-Book  of  Popery.  It  is  the  result  of 
great  labour,  and  evinces  a  large  and  accurate  acquaintance  with 
the  ecclesiastical  learning  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  The 
following  passage  relates  to  the  attribute  of  universality,  said  to 
be  essential  to  the  validity  of  all  general  councils,  and,  as  a  spe¬ 
cimen,  will  serve  to  show  what  we  are  to  understand  by  the 
boasted  absence  of  ‘  variations  '  of  opinion  within  the  pale  of  the 
Romish  church. 

'Some  condition  or  peculiarity  should  distinguish  an  oecumenical 
from  a  diocesan,  a  provincial,  or  a  national  synod.  This  characteristic 
distinction,  however,  has  never  been  ascertained.  The  attempt,  in¬ 
deed,  has  been  made  by  Bellarmine,  Biiiius^  Carranza,  Jacobatius, 
Holden,  Lupus,  Arsdekin,  Fabulattus,  Panormitan,  Bosius,  and  Mar. 
tinon.  But  their  requisitions  differ  from  each  other,  and  from  the 
facts  of  the  councils.  The  theory  of  each  is  at  variance  with  the 
rest,  or  inapplicable  to  the  councils,  the  universality  of  which  is  ad- 
mitted. 

‘  One  party  would  leave  the  decision  to  the  pope.  These  reckon  it 
the  prerogative  of  the  Roman  pontiff  to  determine  on  the  universality 
and  sufhciency  of  a  general  council.  This  condition  has  been  advo- 
cated  by  Panormitan,  Martiiion,  and  Jacobatius.*  But  its  a])plication 
to  the  acknowledged  general  councils  would  cause  the  partial  or  total, 
the  tem{)orary  or  permanent  explosion  of  six  which  have  been  admitted 
into  the  Italian  or  French  system. 

*  The  popes,  for  a  long  la|)se  of  time,  rejected  all  the  canons  of  the 
second  at  Constantinople,  and  have  never  recognized  the  twenty- 
eighth  canon  of  Ciialcedon.  Vigilius,  for  some  time,  withstood  the 
fifth  oecumenical  synod,  and  his  acquiescence  was,  at  last,  extorted  by 
banishment.  The  council  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Biisil,  applauded 
by  the  French  school,  deposed  Gregory,  Benedict,  John,  and  Eu- 
genius. 

'  A  second  class,  to  constitute  a  synod  universal,  require  the 
attendance  of  the  pojie,  patriarchs,  and  metropolitans,  together  with 
subsequent  general  reception.!  This  requisition  has  been  advocated 
by  Bosius  and  Paolo,  and  is  in  discordance  with  the  system  of  Marti- 
non  and  Jacobatius,  as  well  as  that  of  Bellarmine,  Binius,  Carranza, 


•  Pontificls  est  declararc,.  cin  congregatio  gcncralis  sufficicntcr.  Martinon, 
Dlsput.  V.  §  7.  Maiinb.  c.  vii.  Anton,  c.  V.  xxxi.  Posset  numcrus  epis- 
cor'oram,cum  qulbus  tenendum  est  concilium  relinqui  arbitrio  Papio.  Jaco- 
batius,  II. 

Concilium  ^eneralc  neccssario  non  potest,  quando, — Papa  tali  concilio  prsC' 
est.  PanomaiUin,  2. 

t  Pico  adessc  oportere  Sedem  Apostollcam,  omnes  ecclesias  ortliodoxos 
Patriarclias.  Bosius,  V.  8.  Paol.  Rig.  Sov.  c.  iv. 
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Canns,  Gibert,  Lupus,  and  Fabulottus.  Its  application  ^ould  ex. 
elude  many  of  the  oecumenical  synods.  The  Roman  hierarch  attended 
the  second  and  fifth  neither  in  person  nor  by  proxy.  The  patriarchs 
were  present  in  neither  the  third,  fourth,  nor  seventh,  nor  in  any  of 
the  ten  western  councils.  The  Euhesian  and  Chalcedonian  synods 
conden  sed  Nestorianism  and  Eutychianism  without  llie  patriarchs  of 
Antioch  or  Alexandria.  The  pretended  vicars  of  the  patriarchs  of 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  in  the  second  of  Nica^a.  were  im¬ 
postors.  During  the  ten  general  councils  which  assembled  in  the  west, 
the  eastern  patriarchs  were  accounted  guilty  of  heresy,  or  at  least  of 
schism.  SubsequeYit  reception  would  extend  universality  to  several 
diocesan,  provincial,  and  national  councils,  such  as  those  of  Ancyra, 
Neocttsarea,  Laodicea,  and  Gangra.* 

‘  A  third  faction,  prescril)ed,  as  the  condition  of  universality,  the 
convocation  of  all,  the  rejection  of  none,  and  the  actual  attendance  of 
some  from  all  the  great  nations  of  Christendom.  The  presence  of  the 
patriarchs  in  person,  or  by  delegations,  may  l)e  useful ;  but  as  they 
are  now  heretical,  or  at  least  schismatical,  is  not  necessary.  This  sys¬ 
tem  has  l)een  patronised  by  Bellarmine,  Binius,  Carranza,  Canus, 
Gil>ert,  Lupus,  Arsdekin,  Jacobatius,  and  has  obtained  general  adop- 
tion.f  These  requisitions,  nevertheless,  varying  from  those  of  other 
critics,  vary  also  from  the  constitution  of  all  the  acknowledged  coun¬ 
cils.  Bellarmine’s  prescription,  exploding  all  the  preceding,  would, 
in  its  practical  operation,  exterminate,  with  one  sweeping  reprobation, 
all  the  Grecian,  Latin,  and  French  oecumenical  synods. 

‘  The  eight  Grecian  conventions,  from  the  Nicene  to  the  Byzantine, 
met,  as  Alexander,  Morier,  and  Du  Pin  have  observed  in  the  east,  and 
the  ten  Latin,  from  the  Lateran  to  the  Trentine,  in  the  West.  The 
eastern  councils  were,  with  very  few  exceptions,  celebrated  by  the 
Greeks,  and  the  western  by  the  Latins.  In  the  chief  part  of  the 
general  councils,  celebrated  in  the  east,  there  were  present,  says 
Alexander,  only  two  or  three  westerns.  The  second,  third,  and  fifth 
of  the  eastern  synods,  which  met  at  Constantinople  and  Ephesus,  were 
wholly  unattended  with  any  westerns.  The  first  council  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  say  Thomassin  and  Alexander,  was  entirely  Grecian,  and  l)e- 
came  general  only  by  future  reception :  and  its  reception  was  confined 
to  its  faith,  exclusive  of  its  discipline.  Vigilius,  with  some  Latins, 
was  in  Constantinople  at  the  celebration  of  the  fifth,  and  refused  not¬ 
withstanding  to  attend.  The  Ephesian  council  had  effected  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  Nestorianism,  which  was  its  chief  or  only  business,  before 
the  arrivid  of  the  Latins,  and  was,  in  consequence,  restricted  to  the 
Asians  and  Egyptians.  | 


•  Lupus.  Roll.  1. 17.^  Carranza,  4.  Theod.  Stud.  Ep.  1. 
f  Satis  cst,  ut  sit  omnibus  provinciis,  omnibusque  libor  sit  ad  illud  acccs- 
•us.  labuluttus.  c.  V.  Majore  parte  Christianarum  provinciarum,  aliqui 
adveninnt.  CarranzA,  4.  Boll,  1.  17.  Arsdekin,  1.  100. 

X  In  plcnsquc  concilils  cecumenicis  in  Orientc  cclebratis,  duos  aut  tres 
duataxat  ^iscopos  accidentalis  ecclesise  adfuisse.  Alexan.  25.  632.  Moreri, 
3. 530.  Du  I*in.  2. 388.  Pitbou,  20.  In  secundo  ct  tertio  concilio  generall,  nullus 
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‘  Two  or  three  indeed,  delegated  by  the  Roman  hierarch,  were  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  first,  fourth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  general  councils. 
Vitus,  Vicentius,  and  Nosius  appeared  in  the  council  of  Nicea ;  while 
Petrus  and  Vicedonius  sat,  with  legantine  authority,  in  the  second  of 
that  city.  Three  represented  the  pontiff,  and  three  the  westerns,  in 
the  fourth  and  sixth  at  Chalcedon  and  Constantinople.  The  eighth 
constituted  a  blessed  representation  of  the  universal  church.  The 
first  session  consisted  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  bishops,  w'ho,  of  course, 
were  in  their  synodal  capacity,  clothed  with  infallibility.  The  second 
received  an  augmentation  of  ten,  who  begged  pardon  for  having  sup¬ 
ported  Photius,  and  were  admitted.  The  third  session  consisted  of 
twenty-three,  and  the  fourth  of  twenty-one  bishops.  The  fifth  was 
fewer  in  number.  The  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  amounted  to  the 
wonderful  number  of  thirty-seven.  The  ninth  rose  to  sixty,  and  the 
tenth  numbered  one  hundred,  who  subscribed  the  synodal  decision.* 
Such  were  the  eight  (irecian  synods,  which  are,  therefore,  fairly 
dismissed  by  the  application  of  Bellarmine’s  condition  of  universality. 

'  Bellarmine’s  terms  would  dismiss  the  ten  western  as  well  as  the 
eight  eastern  councils.  The  former,  as  jMoreri  and  Du  Pin  have 
shown,  were  limited  to  the  Latins,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Greeks. 
The  first  of  Lyons  consisted  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty  bishops 
from  France  and  England,  without  any  from  Spain,  Portugal,  Ger¬ 
many,  or  Italy,  The  French,  in  the  council  of  Trent,  mocked  at  the 
Florentian  convention,  which,  they  said,  was  celebrated  only  by  a  few 
Italians  and  four  Grecians.  The  fifth  of  the  Lateran  consisted  of 
almut  eighty,  and  nearly  all  from  Italy.  The  far  famed  assembly  of 
Trent,  when  it  conferred  canonicity  on  the  Apocrypha  and  authenti¬ 
city  on  the  Vulgate,  consisted  only  of  fiv'e  cardinals  and  forty-eight 
bishops,  without  one  from  Germany.  These,  few  in  number,  were 
below  mediocrity  in  theological  and  literary  attainments.  Some  were 
lawyers,  and  perhaps  learned  in  their  profession  ;  but  mere  sciolists  in 
divinity.  The  majority  were  courtiers,  and  gentlemen  of  titular  dig¬ 
nity,  and  from  small  cities.f  These  could  not  be  said  to  represent 
one  in  a  thousand  in  Christendom.  During  the  lapse  of  eight 
months,  the  council,  reckoning  even  the  presidents  and  princes,  did 
not  exceed  sixty-four. 

*  The  councils  of  the  French  school,  like  those  of  the  Italian,  ciinnot 
bear  the  test  of  Bellarmine’s  requisitions.  These,  like  the  others, 
were  composed  of  Euro])eans.  The  Pisans,  though  they  amounted  Ui 
m(»re  than  two  hundred,  were  collected  chiefiy  from  Italy,  France, 
Germany,  and  England.  The  Constantiaiis  and  Basilians,  though 
more  numerous,  were  westerns  and  Latins.  The  second  of  Pisa  was 
principally  collected  from  the  French  dominions,  and  could  therefore 


fait  cpiscopns  occidentalis.  Fabul.  c.  V.  Thoinassin,  1.  C.  Crabb,  2.  91. 
Mainburgh,  G9.  Godeaii,  4.  49». 

*  Hill.  1.  921.  Du  Pin,  ccn.  V.  ct  ccn.  IX.  c.  IX. 

Par  les  scuLs  ^vtjqucs  d’occidenf.  Moreri,  3.  539.  Du  Pin,  2.  303,  430-. 

Paolo,  II.  VI 1.  Giaim.  XVll.  3.  Luunoy,  L  37C« 
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have  no  just  claim  to  universality  or  a  convocation  from  all  Christen¬ 
dom.* 

•  Theologians  and  critics,  disagreeing  in  this  manner  about  the  uni¬ 
versality  of  general  councils,  differ  also  respecting  their  legality.  A 
synod,  to  be  general  or  valid,  must  be  lawful ;  and  the  conditions  of 
the  latter  as  well  as  the  former,  have  occasioned  a  striking  variety  of 
opinion.  The  partisans  of  Popery  differ  concerning  a  general  councirs 
conv(K;ation,  presidency,  confirmation,  members,  freedom,  and  unanim¬ 
ity.* — pp.  110 — 113. 

Mr.  Edgar’s  book  affords  ample  proof  that  the  bewildering 
diversity  of  opinion  which  exists  in  tiie  church  of  Rome  on  the 
questions  adverted  to,  obUiins  to  the  same  extent  in  relation  to  al¬ 
most  every  point  of  the  Popish  system ;  and  thus  furnishes  a  striking 
exhibition  of  the  efficacy  of  Romanism,  iis  the  means  of  putting 
an  ‘  end  to  all  controversy  !’  We  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  conclude 
this  article,  without  recommending  to  such  oi  our  readers  as  may 
not  have  seen  them,  the  recent  edition  of  Dr.  Fletcher’s  excel¬ 
lent  volume  of  Lectures  on  this  subject.  There  is  also  a  volume 
of  Discourses  published  not  long  since  on  this  controversy,  by 
the  Rev.  John  Young,  of  Albion  Chapel,  which  we  have  not 
seen,  but  wdnch,  from  the  character  of  the  author,  w'e  doubt  not 
will  be  found  to  be  a  work  of  candour  and  ability. 

One  word,  in  conclusion,  to  our  friends  of  the  EstablishedChurch 
— if  w'e  still  have  those  in  that  communion  of  whom  w  e  may  thus 
speak  without  mockery.  You  never  weary  in  your  efforts  to 
make  us  aw^are  how  much  you  hate,  and  how  much  you  fear 
Popery.  The  house-top  rings  with  your  cries  on  this  subject. 
The  abominable  thing  is,  you  think,  unchanged  and  unchange¬ 
able — as  treacherous,  as  tyrannical,  and  as  cruel  as  it  ever  wiis. 
Now  admitting  that  there  is  reason  in  this  aversion,  and  in  this 
apprehension,  to  the  full  extent  of  your  owm  showing — wdiat  w^ould 
you  be  doing  to  meet  the  case  ?  Will  mere  clamour  avail  ? 
Remember  that  h;us  been  tried  on  a  tolerably  large  scale  already, 
and  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  in  spite  of  it  all.  Popery,  from  your 
own  admission,  has  been  making  rapid  advances.  Would  you 
resort  to  force  ?  That  too  has  been  tried,  and,  as  the  effect,  the 
power  of  the  oppressor  has  gone  over  not  a  little  to  the  side  of 
the  oppressed, — those  who  appealed  to  the  sword  being  almost  in 
danger  of  perishing  by  the  sword.  To  keep  the  enemy  dow'ii 
w’hen  prostrate,  has  been  found  impossible,  and  can  you  think 
that  the  cords  wdiich  he  snapped  asunder  in  his  weakness  wdll 
suffice  to  bind  him  in  his  strength  ?  Oh !  no — clamour,  misre¬ 
presentation,  persecuting  statutes,  all  have  only  served  to  help  on 
tlie  power  they  w’ere  designed  to  suppress,  iliere  is  one  short 


•  Dll  rill,  403.  Moreri.  7.  244.  Crabb.  3.  540. 
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aiui  simple  remedy  for  all  tins.  Romanism,  like  every  other 
false  system  of  religion,  is  formidable  mainly  as  it  is  liable  to 
become  strong  in  the  emoluments  and  power  of  the  state.  It  is 
not  as  a  spiritual  system  that  it  is  terrible ;  but  as  a  system  which 
under  that  name  is  disposed  to  take  upon  it  the  form,  and  to 
manifest  the  spirit,  of  a  worldly  tyranny,  lifting  its  head  in  the 
pride  of  a  mitred  lordship,  and  subduing  all  who  dissent  from  it 
by  means  of  the  weapons  belonging  to  tlie  civil  power.  To  ren¬ 
der  even  Popery  comparatively  harmless,  the  easy  method  would 
be,  that  all  sound  Protestants  should  join  heart  and  hand  in  de¬ 
claring  that  this  dangerous  connexion  between  religion  and  the 
state  shall  come  to  an  absolute  end.  Persecution,  and  the  fear  of 
it,  would  thus  be  done  away,  as  the  power  from  which  alone  it 
can  gather  strength  would  not  be  suffered  to  exist.  So  long  as 
the  pomp  and  opulence  of  the  present  hierarchy  shall  continue, 
Popery  must  be  dangerous,  for  of  all  these  things  it  has  been 
despoiled,  and  it  is  natural  that  it  should  seek  to  regain  them. 
The  heaviest  blow  that  could  be  inflicted  upon  it  would  be  in 
the  resolve  of  Protestant  Britain  to  put  an  end  to  such  things,  to 
restrict  the  functions  of  the  state  to  its  proper  civil  duties,  and  to 
make  the  great  object  of  contention  to  be,  not  a  religious  ascen¬ 
dancy  of  any  kind,  but  the  ascendancy  of  social  justice,  of  equal 
civil  rights.  And  to  this  pass  we  are  confident  things  will  come. 
Had  these  views  been  acted  upon  from  the  beginning,  Christianity 
would  have  been  saved  from  the  foulest  stain  in  its  history — from 
the  whole  of  that  stain  we  mean  which  belongs  to  the  story  of 
Christian  persecution  ;  and  only  in  proportion  as  the  principles  be¬ 
come  prevalent  which  would  have  prevented  persecution  in  the  past, 
will  the  disgrace  and  misery  of  it  be  precluded  from  the  future. 


Art.  II.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  ( of  St,  Andrews). 
By  Thomas  Htepiien,  Med.  Lib.  King’s  College,  &c.  flvo.  pp.  640. 
London  :  liickerby. 


n^IIIS  is  one  of  the  most  malignant  books  that  we  have  en- 
countered  for  a  long  time.  Indeed,  such  is  the  folly  and 
inconsistency  of  the  volume,  that  we  should  have  thrown  it  aside, 
had  it  not  been  for  its  thorough  spirit  of  blind  bigotry  and  in- 
toleranee.  It  is  by  an  officer  of  King’s  College.  It  is  a  book 
that,  no  doubt,  will  be  put  into  the  hands  of  tlie  youthful  students 
ot  that  youthful  institution,  as  one  imbued  with  the  true  conser¬ 
vative  spirit  in  Church  and  State,  wliicli  it  is  the  wish  of  a  certain 
party  to  diffuse  as  universally  as  possible  amongst  our  growing 
youth,  in  opposition  to  the  great  spirit  of  the  age ;  and,  taken  in 
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conjunction  with  indications  lately  ^ven  by  the  students  at  Ox¬ 
ford  may  open  the  eyes  of  a  gom  many  jvho  are  fondly  flatter¬ 
ing  themselves  that  knowledge  and  enlightened  sentiment  are 
now  grown  so  strong  as  to  force  themselves  into  even  the  darkest 
dens  of  selfishness  and  party.  But  party  and  selfishness  will 
never  care  a  straw  for  knowledge  and  enlightened  sentiment 
while  in  pursuit  of  the  loaves  and  fishes.  They  will  never  turn 
one  glance  even  upon  them  while  ‘  the  burning  and  shining  light’ 
of  a  wealthy  state  establishment  is  before  them.  ‘The  great 
‘prizes ’are  the  only  objects  that  can  command  their  attention, 
and  gazing  eagerly  after  them,  they  will  run  on,  treading  over 
knowledge,  experience,  and  even  public  scorn  with  indifiference, 
andaflbrding  only  a  growl  as  they  go  by  to  those  who  are  inclined  to 
warn  them  or  to  laugh.  This  volume  is  a  regular  growl  of  this 
sort.  It  is  written  by  one  of  the  true  old  school  of  high  Church 
and  State  men — a  species  of  creatures  that  many  of  our  readers 
can  scarcely  realize  to  themselves  in  all  their  ancient  complete¬ 
ness  of  absurdity.  They  are  thorough  advocates  for  arbitrary 
power  and  passive  obedience,  spite  of  all  that  those  doctrines 
Drought  upon  this  country  under  the  Stuarts,  spite  of  ‘  the  glori- 
‘ous  Revolution  of  1688,’ and  all  that  has  been  said  and  sung 
about  it,  and  spite  also  of  all  the  blessings  that  have  followed  in 
its  train.  They  would  like  but  one  state  of  things,  and  that  is, 
that  Tories  should  be  in  office,  and  the  Church  triumphant  over 
all  Great  Britain.  The  only  way  for  Queen  Victoria  to  become, 
in  their  eyes,  a  great  and  wise  princess,  w’ould  be  to  give  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  a  commission  to  extermi¬ 
nate  all  tne  troublesome  fry  of  sectarians  and  ]>apists ;  and  to 
Wellington  another  commission  to  execute  it  for  them.  To 
them  Laud  and  Sharp  have  died  in  vain;  in  vain  died  Charles  1.; 
in  vain  was  James  11.  driven  out  of  these  indignant  realms  for 
his  attempts  on  liberty.  What  good  does  this  liberty,  w'hat  good 
does  the  growth  of  social  happiness,  or  the  spread  of  civilization  do 
them  while  Scotland  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Presbyterians,  \vhile 
there  are  i^ipists  in  Ireland,  and  Dissenters  in  England  ?  True, 
they  have  got  a  grand  estiite  in  the  Church  of  England ;  they 
have  a  noble  endowment  from  the  nation  here  to  civilize  and 
Christianize  i^  while  the  Dissenters  and  the  Methodists  (who 
are  neither  dissenters  nor  consenters  according  to  their  own 
account)  are  doing  the  greater  part  of  the  w^ork  for  them.  They 
have  all  the  colleges,  and  all  those  pleasant  dormitories,  the  cathe¬ 
drals;  they  have  the  church  w’ealth  of  Ireland  too  without  the 
trouble  of  instructing  the  people — the  Catholic  priests  do  that  for 
them  there  what  then  would  they  be  at?  They  would  be  at 
the  church  of  Scotland.  They  never  can  get  over  that  being  in 
any  hands  but  theirs.  1  hey  cannot  bring  themselves  to  compre¬ 
hend,  for  a  moment,  what  business  any  but  the  onlv  true  Church 
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have  with  state  property :  how  they  came  to  be  that  only  true 
church  we  may  leave  them  to  settle  with  Rome.  Many  are  the 
Mong  lingering  looks*  which  they  cast  towards  Scotland,  and  the  time 
when  a  gracious  and  considerate  monarch  .had  palmed  them  upon 
that  country*  where  they  might  have  now  been  sweetly  pillowed 
in  canonical  ease  and  glory  had  it  not  been  for  those  very  impu¬ 
dent  and  unreasonable  people  the  Puritans.  Those  graceless 
usurpers  would  have  the  government  of  the  church  which  they 
had  formed  themselves.  They  were  so  selfish  as  to  insist  upon 
those  who  did  the  work  having  the  pay  for  it.  Never  was  asto¬ 
nishment  like  that  of  the  English  bishops  at  this  unparalleled 
audacity.  Had  not  the  English  nonconformists  allowecf  tliem  to 
have  the  livings  while  they  did  tlie  preaching,  and  the  reforming 
of  the  people?  Had  not  the  Irish  been  content  to  give  up  to 
them  the  churches  and  church  lands,  and  allowed  the  priests  to  do 
all  the  work  of  pastoral  exhortation  and  visitation  ?  They  did 
not  want  the  ecclesiastical  labours,  they  onlv  wanted  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  ease.  But  the  Scotchmen  were  a  thick-headed  nation  just 
then ;  they  neither  could  nor  would  understand  this  episcopal 
logic,  which  had  prevailed  elsewhere — it  was  too  deep  for  them ; 
so  they  even  took  to  their  cudgels  and  their  claymores,  and  drove 
all  the  jure  divino  tribe  of  kings  and  bishops  out  of  the  country. 
llinc  nice  lacrynm. 

The  present  Life  has  two  objects,  both  of  which  are  subservi¬ 
ent  to  tiiis  great  principle  of  ecclesiastical  lamentation ;  the  os¬ 
tensible  one  is  to  white-wash  the  renegade  persecutor.  Archbishop 
•Sharp ;  the  other,  and  more  important  one,  to  proclaim  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  neither  is  there  legitimate  religion,  nor  legitimate 
government  in  the  world,  especially  the  w^orld  of  these  wealthy 
kingdoms,  except  under  the  shadow  of  episcopacy  and  absolute 
monarchy.  All  else  is  treason  against  heiiven  and  earth,  vile 
rebellion,  and  viler  heresy,  wdiich  nothing  but  the  power  of  the 
prince  of  darkness,  and  the  folly  of  men,  who  do  not  know  what 
is  good  for  them,  could  so  strangely  and  daily  prosper  and  diffuse 
as  they  do.  If  any  one  imagines  that  we  at  all  exiiggerate 
the  views  and  opinions  of  this  party,  or  of  this  book,  let  them 
look  into  the  book  itself.  We  will  present  them  with  a  specimen 
from  the  introduction.  And,  by  the  way,  this  introiluction  takes 
care  to  begin  with  the  beginning  of  things.  It  wanders  away 
from  the  prelate  of  St.  Andrew’s  to  inform  us,  at  the  outset,  that 
there  wiis  an  ancient  church  in  Britain,  uncjuestionahly  planted 
by  St  Paul :  that  emissjirics  from  this  church  in  South  Britain 
planted  the  church  in  Ireland  and  Scotland ;  and  that  this  British 
church  has  continued  to  the  present  day*  and  is  no  other  than  the 
Established  Church  of  England.  If  any  one  should  imagine  that 
it  signifies  little  w’hether  Christianity  wiis  first  planted  in  Britain 
by  St.  Paul,  or  St.  Peter,  or  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  so  that  it  was 
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planted  in  its  puri(y>  we  would  have  him  to  know  that  it  is  of  the 
t^realest  conse(|uence.  It  is  of  the  most  serious  moment,  at  all 
events,  that  it  should  not  be  planted  by  St.  Peter ,  for  it  is  the 
present  earnest  desire  of  the  Church  of  Kn^land  to  assure  the 
world  that  though  it  may  imagine  that  the  Church  of  England  is 
directly  derived  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  it  is  (juite  mis¬ 
taken — that  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  Church  of  England 
is  one  of  those  wise  children  that  know  their  own  parents,  and  it 
is  quite  determined  not  to  be  the  daughter  of  the  great  scarlet 
woman.  No,  that  is  a  scandal — it  is  the  daughter  of  the  ancient 
Hritish  church.  This  is  the  great  labour  of  the  Church  of  En¬ 
gland  at  the  present  day—to  get  rid  of  the  stain  of  that  paren¬ 
tage.  It  is  willing  to  admit  that  the  scarlet  woman  came  in  a 
very  presuming,  audacious,  and  overwhelming  way,  and  took 
possession  of  tlie  British  church’s  house,  usurped  the  whole  use 
and  possession  of  it,  and  turned  the  poor  British  church  out  of 
doors,  where  it  kept  her  till  that  kind  and  uxorious  monarch, 
Henry  VHI.,  restored  her  to  her  own  hearth,  and  drove 
the  intruder  again  across  the  Channel.  There  are,  indeed, 
some  little  difficulties  connected  with  this  history,  as  there 
are  in  all  histories,  some  knotty  points  in  the  genealogical  table, 
Its  there  are  in  all  geneadogies ;  but  none  which  the  Church  of 
England  cannot  get  over,  because  it  is  admitted  that  it  is  an  es- 
tiblished  axiom  in  popular  philosophy,  that  ‘where  there  is  a 
‘  will  there  is  a  way,*  and  she  is  determined  to  get  over  them. 
For  instance,  however  unquestionahle  it  may  be  that  8t.  Paid 
planted  the  Church  in  England,  it  is  very  questionable  what  en¬ 
dowments  this  ancient  church  had;  and  it  is  very  notorious  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  was  found  possessed  of  enormous  wealth  in 
lands,  houses,  and  tithes  when  King  Henry  drove  her  away,  all 
which  lands,  houses,  and  tithes,  are  shown  by  the  very  title- 
fleeds  themselves  to  have  l)een  given  to  the  said  Church  of 
Rome  by  her  own  children  for  her  own  especial  purposes,  such  as 
maintaining  mass  and  pniying  souls  out  of  purgatory,  things 
which  were  abominations  to  the  ancient  British  church,  and 
which,  till  lately,  the  Church  of  England  has  protested  were 
alHuninalions  to  lier.  It  would  have  been  only  common  honesty 
in  driving  awny  the  great  scarlet  woman,  to  have  sent  her  money 
bags  after  her,  especially  polluted  as  they  were  by  their  very 
purposes.  This  is  a  little  difficulty,  but  the  Church  of  England 
says,  the  house  was  mine,  and  therefore  I  take  all  I  find  in  it  as 
mine,  asking  no  questions. 

^  I  hen  agidn,  the  Church  of  England  says,  all  churches  and  all 
ministers  who  cannot  show’  an  unbroken  chain  of  episcopal  ordi¬ 
nation  trom  the  apostolic  age,  are  no  churches  or  ministers  of  the 
gosjiel  at  all.  But  say  the  impertinent  Dissenters  and  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  of  Scotland,  you  Church  of  England  cannot  show 
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such  an  unbroken  chain,  or  if  you  can,  the  Papacy  has  forged 
a  great  many  of  the  links.  l3iit  Church  of  England  stoutly 
denies  that  she  owes  any  authentic  ordination  to  Rome  at 
all ;  she  says  it  has  always  existed  and  been  continued  from  the 
ancient  British  church  founded  by  St.  Paul,  through  the  period 
of  the  scarlet  woman’s  usurpation,  but  independent  of  it.  We 
imagine  that  here  is  another  considerable  difficulty,  espe¬ 
cially  when  one  of  her  own  bishops,  I  loudly,  tells  us  that  ‘  It 
‘  hath  not  pleased  God  in  his  providence  to  keep  up  any  proof  of 
‘  the  least  probability  of  a  regular  uninterrupted  succession,  but 
‘  there  is  a  great  appearance,  and,  humanly  speaking,  a  certainty 
‘  of  the  contrary,  that  this  succession  hath  been  often  interrupted. 

‘ .  .  This  regular  uninterrupted  succession  of  persons  qualihea  and 
‘  regularly  ordained,  is  a  matter  impossible  to  be  proved  which 
another  of  her  own  bishops,  and  a  great  stickler  for  this  very 
succession,  has  corroborated,  stating  tliat  ‘by  the  loss  of  the  re- 
‘  cords  of  the  British  churches  we  cannot  draw  down  the  succes- 
‘  sion  of  bishops  from  the  apostles’  times ;  that  of  the  Bishops  of 
‘  London  by  Jocelyn  of  Fumes,  not  being  worth  mentioning. ’f 
These,  we  say,  are  difficulties,  but  they  are  not  such  difficulties 
;is  daunt  a  church  with  the  law  of  England  in  its  favour  declaring 
it  to  be  the  true  church,  and  therefore  she  asserts  that  she  is  the 
true  church,  and  all  others  are  not  only  spurious,  but  rob  her  of 
her  rights.  For  example — 

'  The  Reformation  in  Scotland  was  entirely  a  popular  movement, 
and  was  opposed  both  by  the  court  and  the  Romish  liierarchy.  John 
Knox  appealed  rather  to  the  passions,  than  to  the  reason  or  the  faith 
of  the  people,  and  easily  enlisted  them  in  a  war  of  devastation  on  the 
sacred  and  conventual  buildings.  He  established  in  LOCK),  an  episco¬ 
pal  government  under  the  name  of  superintendents,  ministers,  and 
readers,  which  last  were  to  purchase  for  themselves  a  good  degree, 
which  shows  that  he  intended  them  to  be  ecclesiastical  officers.  His 
intimate  friend,  Erskine,  of  Dun,  and  one  of  his  superintendents, 
asserts,  in  a  letter  to  the  regent,  *  That  a  bishop  or  a  superintendent  is 
but  one  office,  and  where  the  one  is  the  other  is  /’  to  which  office,  he 
soys,  ‘  pertains  excommunication  or  admission  (ordination)  into  spirit¬ 
ual  cure  and  office.*  Besides,  provision  was  made  for  the  support  of 
the  superintendents  *  in  all  time  coming  /  a  form  of  speech  which 
evidently  indicated  perpetuity.  This  form  of  superintendents,  or 
titular  bishops,  continued  until  1580,  when  Melvill  succeeded  in 
erecting  the  first  Presbyterian  court.  But  the  Presbyterian  system 
was  not  confirmed  by  parliament  till  1505,  thirty-five  years  after  the 
establishment  of  Knox’s  titular  Episcopacy,  by  the  estates  of  parlia- 


•  Preservative  against  tlic  principles  of  the  Nonjurors,  p.  50. 
t  Stillingfleet’s  Works,  ii.  48. 
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ment.  It  occupied  AiidreW  Melvill  seventeen  years  of  fierce  conten. 
lion  and  agitation  before  he  accomplished  the  overthrow  of  Knox’s 
superintendents,  and  the  substitution  of  the  foreign  plant,  Presbytery, 
which  lasted  no  longer  than  till  1597*  The  confusion  and  sedition 
which  it  then  (and,  indeed,  always  has)  created,  obliged  James  to 
restore  the  titular  Episcopacy. 

'  In  1603,  James  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  in  1(51 0 
he  convoked  a  General  Assembly  at  Glasgow,  which  unanimously  re¬ 
cognized  Episcopacy  as  the  national  church,  in  all  time  coming. 
S|M)ttiswood,  who  is,  |)erhaps,  amongst  the  greatest  men  whom  that 
church  has  produced,  with  two  other  titular  bishops,  were  summoned 
to  I^ndon,  where  they  w'ere  duly  consecrated ;  and  who,  after  their 
return,  consecrated  their  brethren,  the  other  titular  bishops,  and  or¬ 
dained  the  clergy. 

‘  A  few  factious  firebrands  dissented  from  the  now  happily  settled 
order  of  the  church,  and  whose  turbulence  found  able  assistants  in  the 
lay  nobility,  who  having  plundered  the  church,  rushed  into  the  horrid 
sin  of  rel)ellion,  rather  than  restore  the  church  and  abbey  lands,  which 
they  seized  at  the  reformatitm.  Charles  I.  summoned  a  General 
Assembly  1638,  which  was  packed  by  Presbyterians,  rebels,  and  men 
inimical  to  church  and  state  ;  they  forcibly  prevented  the  bishops 
fnun  sitting,  and  excommunicated  them,  which,  respecting  their  spirit¬ 
ual  powers,  was  a  matter  of  no  moment,  as  they  could  not  cut  them 
off  from  the  church  catholic.  The  effect,  however,  was  very  different 
in  a  temporal  jmint  of  view;  for  it  placed  their  property  under  confis¬ 
cation,  and  rendered  them  liable  to  assassination,  without  protection  or 
redress. 

*  Their  properties  were  forfeited,  and  to  save  their  lives,  the  bishops 
fled  to  England,  where  they  all  died  save  one,  without  providing  for 
the  succession.  Such  of  the  inferior  clergy  as  were  able  to  retain  their 
l>enefices,  In'ing  thus  left  without  governors,  sank  quietly  down,  to  all 
outward  ap|>earance,  at  least,  Presbyterians.  They  submitted  to  the 
tyrannical  ‘  pressure  from  without,’  which  they  were  unable  either  to 
ri»sist  or  c*ontrol.  As  no  society  can  subvsist  without  government,  they 
met  in  Presbyteries  and  Synods,  but  were  soon  obliged  to  withdraw 
from  the  real  Presbyterians,  who  were  called  Remonstrators,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  fanatical  and  tyrannical  conduct.  I'his  anomalous  state 
of  things  continued  till  the  restoration ;  at  which  time,  it  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  history,  the  church  was  again  planted,  and  cheerfully 
recognized  by  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  clergy  and  people.  It  was  in 
a  very  flourishing  and  united  state  at  the  Kev(dution ;  when  by  the 
relaxation  of  the  government,  the  faction  which  had  embroiled  and 
agitated  the  western  counties,  forcibly  drove  the  clergy  from  their 
cures  on  Christmas  day  1668,  and  subjected  them  to  the  most  cruel 
persecution. 

•  The  civil  government  fell  into  the  hands  of  those  men  who  had 
instigated  the  Covenanters  to  their  lawless  violence  during  the  two 
prt^ceding  reigns,  and  now  winked  at  their  cruel  treatment  of  the 
clergy.  The  Covenanters  urged  ‘  the  inclinations  of  the  people,’  i.  e. 
the  clamours  of  their  own  faction,  iis  their  claim  of  rijjrht  to  the  esta- 
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blishment.  Williinn  was  deceived  by  those  Presbyterians  who  had 
access  to  him,  both  before  and  after  the  Revolution.  When  his  saga- 
city  discovered  the  true  state  of  affairs,  he  made  several  ineffectual 
efforts  to  induce  the  Scottish  bishops  to  transfer  (heir  allegiance  to  him, 
and  it  was  with  considerable  difficulty  that  he  was  at  last  prevailed  on 
to  permit  the  establishment  of  Presbytery.  IM’Cormac,  a  violent  par¬ 
tisan,  in  his  Life  of  Carstairs,  says,  ‘that  it  was  not  till  he  (William) 
found  tliat  all  attempts  towards  a  ctmi prehension  in  England  would 
probably  he  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  violence  of  the  higli  Church 
party,  that  he  yielded  to  the  establishment  of  Vresbytcrif  in  Scotland,* 

- — p.  43.  ‘  Nor  had  he  sooner  consented,  than  by  the  indiscreet  manage¬ 
ment  of  those  who  were  entrusted  by  him  in  the  direction  of  Scottish 
affairs,  and  the  headlong  violence  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy^  he  be~ 
gun  to  REPENT  of  what  he  had  done  in  thtir  favour.* — '  In  the  pre¬ 
ceding  session  of  parliament,  King  William,  being  with  considerable 
DIFFICULTY  prevailed  on  to  consent  to  the  abolition  of  prelacy  in  Scot- 
land  ;  but  still  kept  sight  of  his  favorite  object,  which  was  an  entire 
union  between  the  two  kingdoms,  both  in  church  and  state.  For  this 
reason,  he  absolutely  refused  to  give  his  assent  to  an  act  which  was 
j)roposed  by  some  of  the  rigid  Presbyterians,  asserting  that  Presbytery 
wiis  the  only  form  of  church- government  agreeable  to  the  word  of 
God.’ — p.  47. 

‘  The  violence  of  the  Covenanters,  aided  by  the  timid  non-resistance 
of  the  Episcojial  clergy,  succeeded  in  forcing  Presbytery  on  the  nation, 
much  against  ‘  the  inclinations  of  the  people.’  As  a  nation,  it  has 
shown  itself  unworthy  of  the  sacred  deposit  of  the  ajiostolical  succes¬ 
sion,  by  the  sacrilegious  murder  of  three  Archbishops  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
and  the  proscription  of  the  whole  Episcopal  order,  with  which  C3irist 
promised  to  be  till  time  should  merge  into  eternity.  This  murderous 
proscription  they  have  bound  on  their  souls  by  a  solemn  oath.  Our 
Saviour’s  lamentation  ov'er  Jerusalem  ap])lies  with  full  force  to  that 
kingdom,  which  has  indeed  killed  the  prophets,  and  stoned  them  who 
were  sent.  Matt,  xxiii.  37 — 39.  Repeatedly  has  the  attempt  been 
made  to  gather  them  into  the  apostolic  fellowship,  and  they  would 
not ;  and  therefore  they  have  cut  themselves  off  from  the  communion  of 
the  church  catholic,  and  been  given  up  to  a  state  of  anarchy  and  divi¬ 
sion.* — Introduction  vi. — x.* 

Tliat  is  a  fair  specimen,  with  all  its  italics,  and  capitals,  and 
errors  of  composition,  of  the  spirit  and  statements  of  the  volume. 
Every  page  abounds  with  the  same  barefaced  misrepresentations, 
imd  the  same  rancorous  bigotry.  'To  go  through  the  whole  work 
to  point  them  out  would  be  a  waste  of  time,  we  may  take  this 
extract  as  an  example,  which  will  spare  us  much  labour  and 
patience  in  noticing  the  vast  tissue  of  falseliood  compressed  into  a 


*  Tills  reproach  of  ‘anarchy  and  division  '  by  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
Kngland,  at  this  time  rent  by  anarchy  ami  divisiem,  even  to  the  intrtKluction 
of  a  Popish  ]>arty,  is  a  throwing  stones  out  of  a  glass-house  with  a  witness. 
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single  volume.  Scarce  a  sentence  can  be  found  in  this  extract 
which  is  not  a  flagrant  affront  to  the  trutli  of  history.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  an  artful  endeavour  to  represent  it  as  a  fact,  that 
Scotland  was  reformed  from  Popery  by  Episcopalians,  and  that 
therefore  the  expulsion  of  the  bishops  thence  was  an  act  of  most 
iniquitous  outrage,  and  the  Presbyterians  usurpers.  Everybody 
that  knows  any  thing  of  history,  knows  that  just  the  contrary  wiis 
the  case — that  Scotland  w'as  reformed  by  Presbyterians,  or,  at 
least,  by  men  whose  opinions  of  church  government  bore  the 
nearest  resemblance  to  Presbytery,  and  finally  settled  into  that  sys¬ 
tem  ;  men  who  hated  and  had  no  affinity  with  prelacy,  but  had 
prelates  thrust  in  upon  them  by  James  I.  from  England."^  Here 
IS  the  tender  and  galling  place  with  the  Episcopalians.  Like 
cuckoos,  they  were  deposited  in  the  nest  of  the  Scottish  church, 
by  royal  and  arbitrary  power,  but  instead  of  succeeding  to  throw 
out  the  rightful  possessors,  they  were  unceremoniously  ejected 
themselves;  and  like  disappointed  harpies,  as  they  were,  they 
have  ever  since  been  hovering  about,  and  glaring  with  greedy 
ej'cs  on  the  lost  possession.  To  make  a  plausible  case  of  original 
right,  they  woula  fain  represent  John  Knox  himself,  one  of  the 
sternest  and  most  unrelenting  foes  of  Episcopacy  that  ever  ap¬ 
peared,  an  Episcopalian,  and  founding  his  church  on  a  prelatic 
biisis.  Our  author  tells  us  that  ‘he  estaolished  in  1560,  an  Episco- 
‘  pal  government  under  the  name  of  superintendents,  ministers, 
‘  and  readers  ;*  that  Erskine  of  Dun,  the  friend  of  Knox,  declared 
‘  that  a  bishop  or  superintendent  is  but  one  office  that  ‘  provision 
‘was  made  for  the  suj)port  of  superintendents  in  all  coming  time^* 
a  form  of  speech  which  evidently  indicated  perpetuity ;  ‘  that 
‘  those  superintendents,  or  titular  bishops,*  lasted  till  Melvill 
twenty  years  afterwards  violently  compelled  the  church  into  a 
l^resbyterian  form.  Now  what  is  the  fact  ?  In  the  first  place, 
these  superintendents  were  not  even  (itnlar  bishops  ;  they  never 
were  intended  to  take  the  place  of  bishops  in  the  church — they 
w’cre  not  even  intended  to  be  permanent.  For  this  we  have  the 
authority  of  the  Book  of  Pol  icy  y  or  First  Book  of  Discipline  it¬ 
self.  u  here  our  author  finds  that  provision  was  made  for  them 


*  And  not  only  prelates  but  Episcopal  clergy — and  such  men  too  !  Hear 
what  they  were  frtun  a  brother  bishop,  *  Thev  w’ere  the  worst  preachers  1 
ever  heard ;  they  were  ignorant  to  a  reproach  ;  and  many  of  them  were 
openly  vicious.  They  were  a  disgrace  to  their  orders,  and  the  sacred  func¬ 
tions  ;  and  were,  indeed,  the  dreg  and  refuse  of  the  northern  parts.  Those 
who  were  almve  contempt  or  scandal,  were  men  of  such  violent  tempers, 
that  they  were  as  much  hated  as  the  others  were  despised.  This  >vas  the 
first  fatal  Uginning  of  restoring  Episcopacy  in  Scotland  of  which  few  of  the 
bishops  seemed  to  have  any  sense.’ — Bishop  Burnet’s  Ilislorv  of  his  Own 
Times,  vol.  i.  p.  2Gb. 
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‘  ‘  in  all  coming  time,’  we  know  not,  for  no  such  provision  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Book  of  Discipline  itself.  On  the  contrary,  its 
words  are  ‘  Because  we  have  appointed  a  larger  stipend  to  them 
‘that  shall  be  superintendents  than  to  the  rest  of  the  ministers, 

‘  we  have  thought  it  good  to  signifie  to  your  honours  such  reasons 
‘  as  moved  us  to  make  difference  betwixt  teachers  at  this  time  .  . 

‘  We  consider  that  if  ministers  whom  God  hath  endowed  with  his 
‘singular  graces  amongst  us  should  be  appointed  to  several  places, 

‘  there  to  make  their  continual  residence,  that  then  the  greatest 
‘  pjirt  of  the  realm  shall  be  destitute  of  all  doctrine.  Therefore 
‘  we  have  thought  it  a  thing  most  expedient  at  this  time^  that  from 
‘  the  whole  number  of  godly  and  learned  men,  now  presently  in 
‘  this  realm,  be  selectea  ten  or  twelve  (for  in  so  many  provinces 
‘  we  have  divided  the  whole)  to  whom  charge  and  commandment 
‘  should  be  given  to  plant  and  erect  kirks,  to  set,  order,  and 
‘  appoint  ministers,  as  the  former  order  prescribes,  to  the  coun- 
‘ties  that  shall  be  appointed  to  their  care,  where  none  now 
‘  are'* 

Thus  they  were  created  expressly  to  fill  up  vacancies,  and  not 
to  continue  when  those  vacancies  were  supplied.  They  were 
equally  amenable  to  rebuke,  suspension,  and  deposition  with  the 
rest  of  the  ministers  of  the  kirk.  They  were  bound  to  preach 
twice  every  week  at  the  least.  Visitors  or  commissioners  of 
journeys  were  invested  with  the  same  powers  and  functions ; 
these  were  not  exclusively  theirs.  Guthrie,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld, 
tells  us  that  in  1571,  i.  e.,  eleven  years  after  the  institution  of 
these  superintendents,  it  was  moved  in  a  General  Assembly  at 
Stirling,  that  some  of  these  officers  ‘  being  old,  and  divers  of 
‘  them  serving  at  their  own  charges^  (a  very  unlikely  practice  for 
‘  bishops  !)  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  when  they  were  gone, 

‘  others  would  undergo  the  burden,  therefore  the  Lord  Regent  and 
‘the  Estates  of  Parliament  should  be  dealt  with  for  establishing 
‘a  constant  form  of  government.*  That  the  General 
Assembly  the  next  year  at  Perth  resolved  to  choose  two  arch¬ 
bishops  and  two  bishops,  naming  Mr.  John  Douglas  as  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  St.  Andrew’s,  &c.,  but  that  this  proceeding  w^as  so 
‘  grievous  to  the  ministry  *  that  they  never  ceased  to  oppose  this 
scheme  till  Mr.  Andrew  Melvill  arriving  from  Geneva,  gave 
them  such  a  character  of  the  Presbyterian  discipline  as  determined 
them  to  have  it  and  none  other.t 

Now  so  far  was  Knox  from  being  favourable  to  Episcopacy,  or  from 


•  Book  of  Discipline,  1021,  p.  3.5.  See  also  Knox’s  Historic,  Outhrie's 
Memoirs,  Lang’s  llistory  of  ^utliind,  ^I’Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  Caldwooil's 
History,  Dunlop’s  Confessions. 

.  t  Guthrie’s  Memoirs,  pp.  1 — 3. 
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intending  his  superintendents  to  be  titular  bishops,  or  bishops  in 
any  seiw,  that  when  he  was  requested  to  inaugurate  this  very 
Douglas  as  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  he  not  only  refused,  hut 
pronounced  an  anathema  against  both  the  giver  and  receiver  of 
the  bishopric.  He  declared  he  did  this  because  he  had  striven 
that  ‘  the  church  of  Scotland  might  not  be  subject  to  that  order, 

‘  esfMrially  after  a  very  different  one  had  been  settled  in  the  Book 
^ofl)isciplitu\  subscribed  by  the  nobility  and  ratified  by  parlia- 

•  ment.*  He  said,  that  ‘it  was  laying  a  burden  on  one  old  man 
‘  that  twenty  men  of  the  best  gifts  could  not  sustain  and  at  the 
General  Assembly  at  St.  Andrew’s,  in  the  following  month,  he 
entered  a  protest  against  the  election  of  Douglas,  and  also  ‘  op- 
‘  polled  himself  directly  to  the  making  of  bishops.'* 

Of  so  much  value  is  Mr.  Stephen's  first  assertion.  In  the 
Kime  passage  he  has  a  fling  at  tliat  ^foreign  plant,  Presbytery.' 
'riiis  is  one  of  a  vast  number  of  such  allusions  and  assertions  which 
like  stones  flung  up  in  the  air  in  a  foolish  triumph,  come  down 
continually  upon  his  own  head.  Is  not  Episcopacy,  his  darling 
Episcopacy,  also  a  foreign  phuit?  If  it  be  indigenous  to  this 
country,  it  of  course  originated  here,  and  not  in  Judea,  and  what 
then  becomes  of  his  apostolic  succession  ?  Of  what  value  is  it,  if 
it  be  not  a  foreign  plant  ? 

In  the  next  passage  he  informs  as  that  Janies,  in  1610,  ‘  con- 
evoked  a  General  Assembly  ht  Glasgow,  which  unanimously  re- 

*  cognised  Episcopacy  as  the  national  church,  in  all  time  coming,^ 
'riiis  is  a  phrase  over  which  our  author  chuckles  w  ith  a  most 
ludicrous  glee.  It  is  one  to  which  he  again  and  again  recurs. 
Hecause  it  was  enacted  ffor  all  time  coming^  he  very  Siigely  con¬ 
cludes,  that  it  was  put  out  of  the  power  of  all  future  times  to 
alter  or  revoke  it.  He  looks  upon  the  laws  made  at  any 
time  in  favour  of  the  Episcopal  church,  as  law's  of  the  Medesand 
Persians,  which  no  power  under  heaven  can  repeal  or  neutralize. 
He  rubs  his  hands  with  delight,  claps  them  in  your  face,  and 
cries  out,  ‘  There,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?  It  says  for  all 
^  time  coming.  Nothing  can  alter  it.  The  Church  of  England 
‘is  as  mucli  the  church  of  Scotland  to-day  as  it  was  200  years 
‘  ago !’  At  |uige  136  he  again  assures  us  that  tlie  Assembly  of  1610 
settled  the  establishment  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland  for  et*er,  and 
put  it  out  of  the  power  of  any  Assembly  of  mere  Presbyters  to  set 
It  aside,  and  erect  another.  Nay  he  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  at  the 
Uestoration  ‘  lawyers  proved  to  the  court  (what  cannot  lawyers 
•  prove  to  the  satislaction  of  arbitrary  courts  ?)  that  the  English 
‘  bishops  had  not  been  ousted  by  law  of  any  point  of  their  juris- 
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diction,  save  of  the  hij^h-commission  court.  There  was  not  even 
‘  an  act  of  parliament  to  restore  them,  so  illegal  was  their  soques- 
‘  tration  deemed.  Upon  what  principle  then  could  the  Presby- 
‘terians  in  Scotland  imagine  themselves  to  be  legally  established  ? 

<  They  had  usurped  the  places  and  livings  of  the  Episcopal  clergy 
‘  contrary  to  the  unrepealed  laws  of  the  land,  and  compelled  the 
‘  bishops  to  flee  to  England  for  the  preservation  of  tneir  lives. 

‘  Indeed,  for  that  matter,  the  acts  of  Assembly  1(510,  and  of  Par- 
‘  liament  1612,  stand  unrepealed  to  this  day.' — p.  141.  ‘ 

Hear  that  ye  members  of  the  Scottish  church.  In  the  opinion 
of  this  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  yours  is  no  church  at 
all  yet.  What  enactments  have  been  made  by  government  at 
any  time  in  favour  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  are  worth  nothing, 
they  pass  for  nothing  in  the  eye  of  this  son  of  the  Episcopal 
esUiblishment ;  for,  by  some  inscrutable  but  divine  right,  what¬ 
ever  has  been  enacted  in  favour  of  the  English  church  stands  for 
ever ;  nay,  the  very  act  of  Assembly  of  1610,  establishing  Epis¬ 
copacy  in  Scotland,  and  of  the  Parliament  in  1612,  stand  rmre- 
pealed  to  this  day.  What !  will  not  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  who  have  been  slumbering  so  many  years  in  the  com¬ 
fortable  assurance  that  their  church  stood  based  on  the  law  of  the 
land,  be  alarmed  at  this  grand  discovery?  It  is  true  that  Charles 

I.  took  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  abolishing  Episcopacy 
and  recognizing  Presbyterianism  in  1640;  it  is  true  that  Charles 

II.  also  swore  in  the  treaty  of  Breda  to  abolish  Episcopacy  and 
maintain  the  Presbytery  ;  it  is  equally  true  that  Episcopacy  was 
abolished  and  Presbyterianism  recognized  by  William  and  Mary 
at  the  Revolution,  and  made  an  article  of  the  contract  by  which 
they  received  the  crown  :  it  is  also  equally  true  that  at  the  Union 
of  England  and  Scotland  in  1706,  it  was  made  a  fundamental 
article  of  the  treaty,  ‘  unalterable  in  all  succeeding  times/  that  the 
Presbyterian  discipline  should  be  the  only  government  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland ;  yet  in  Mr.  Stephen’s  mind  all  this  goes  for 


Church  of  Scotland ;  yet  in  Mr.  Stephen’s  mind  all  this  goes  for 
nothing.  Episcopacy,  as  the  Church  of  Scotland,  stands  unrepealed 
to  this  day.  Yet  (trolly  enough  at  page  157,  when  speaking  of 
Charles  II.  repealing  some  acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  he 
asks — why  not  ?  ‘  Are  our  acts  of  parliament  to  be  like  the  laws 

‘  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  unrepealable  ?’  Of  course  not,  ex¬ 
cept,  in  Mr.  Stephen’s  opinion,  when  they  are  in  favour  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Such  is  a  specimen  of  this  writer’s  ecclesi¬ 
astical  logic. 

Another  favorite  doctrine  here  advanced  is,  that  the  Episcopal 
church  w^as  overthrown  in  Scotland  by  a  mere  handful  of  people, 
and  that  while  nine-tenths  of  the  population  were  most  enthusias¬ 
tically  attached  to  it.  In  the  extract  given  we  are  told  that 
after  James  I.  had  recognized  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  ‘  a  few 
*  factious  firebrands  dissented  from  the  now  happily  settled  order 
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<  of  the  church.*  That  Charles  I.  in  1638,  summoned  a  General 
Assembly  at  Glasgow,  which  was  ‘  packed  by  Presbyterians,  re- 
*  bels,  and  men  inimical  to  church  and  state,’  and  by  them  the 
bishops  were  chased  away  into  li<ngland.  That  at  the  llestora” 
don  the  Church  was  ‘again  planted  and  cheerfully  recognized  by 
‘at  least  nine* tenths  of  the  clergy  and  people.*  Yet  the  same 
singular  fate  befell  it  That  at  the  Revolution  ‘  it  was  in  a  very 
‘  flourishing  and  united  st«ite,’  yet  again  it  was  somehow  most 
cosily  set  aside.  At  pages  185,  207,  229,  397  and  others  incident¬ 
ally  die  same  assertions  are  repeated.  At  page  414  occurs  this 
passage :  ‘  After  the  Revolution,  when  the  first  Presbyterian 
‘Assembly  was  held  in  1690,  there  were  no  more  than  ffy 
‘  Presbyterian  ministers  could  be  found  in  all  Scotland  !  It  is 
‘  impossible  tliat  tliree  hundred  and  fifty  could  have  been  removed 
‘  by  death  in  the  short  period  which  elapsed ;  but  where  were 
‘  they — they  were  no  where  to  be  found  at  the  Revolution  ?  In 
‘  truth,  there  were  not  much  more  than  one  hundred  deserted 
‘  their  livings  or  were  deposed  ;  although  such  a  false  amount  has 
‘  been  stated,  and  all  subsequent  authors  have  assumed  Wodrow’s 
‘  exaggerated  statements  without  inquiry  or  consideration.  Vet 
‘  these  few  Presbyterian  ministers  kept  the  west  of  Scotland  in  a 
‘  continual  ferment  and  agitation ;  while  the  rest  of  the  kingdom, 

‘  which  was  episcopalian,  enjoyed  profound  tranquillity.  These 
‘  Presbyterian  ministers  were  the  greatest  enemies  to  tlieir 
‘  country  which  it  ever  saw.  They  occasioned  more  bloodshed, 

‘  and  arbitrary,  and  severe  measures,  more  trenching  upon  the 
‘  liberties  and  freedom  of  the  people,  by  their  restless,  lawless 
‘  discontent,  than  the  country  luid  ever  known.  And,  finally, 

‘  the  overthrow’  and  nearly  the  annihilation  of  a  flourishing  church, 

‘  the  choice  of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation.’ 

Now’  w’ithout  going  into  the  number  of  false  statements  com¬ 
pressed  into  this  one  passage — falsehoods  which  the  testimony  of 
the  majority  of  historians  w  ell  known  to  all  w’ho  have  read  the 
history  of  those  times,  renders  it  unnecessary  to  rebut  here,  there 
is  a  (juestion  w  hich  continually  presents  itself  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader  on  perusing  these  reiterations  of  this  favorite  assertion  of 
the  w’riter’s,  wdiich  never,  how’cver,  seems  to  have  occurred  to  his 
own.  If  such  be  the  fact — if  indeed  the  Episcopal  church,  the 
choice  of  the  nation,  w’as  actually  overthrown  by  a  mere  handful 
of  peonle,  and  by  only  fifty  ministers,  how’  is  it  to  be  accounted 
for  ^  It  is  ccrtiiinly,  if  correct,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phe¬ 
nomena  in  history,  llow’  hanpened  it  that  all  the  power  of 
England,  that  neither  of  tlie  Charleses,  nor  of  tlie  Jameses,  w’ho 
certainly  exerted  all  their  pow’ers  of  enactment  and  miliUiry  perse¬ 
cution  ;  how’  happened  it  that  all  the  determination  of  the  Scot- 
twh  government  and  commissioners,  with  their  Claverhouse,  their 
8ir  .Tames  1  urner,  their  General  Dalzeil,  pursuing  and  slaughter- 
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in^  the  Covenanters  wherever  they  could  find  them,  in  the 
fields,  in  the  mountains,  in  their  own  houses ;  how  happened  it 
that  Sharp,  and  Lauderdale,  and  Middleton,  with  their  gibbets, 
iron  boots,  thumbikins,  and  other  instruments  of  death  and  tor¬ 
ture,  could  not  put  down  and  exterminate  ‘  this  mere  handful  of 
« men  ’ — those  fifty  preachers  and  followers,  while  all  ‘  the  rest  of 
‘  the  kingdom,  which  was  Episcopalian,  enjoyed  profound  tran- 
‘  quillity  ?*  Why,  the  whole  of  the  covenanting  body,  according 
to  this  author’s  assertions,  were  but  a  mere  handful  for  any  one 
of  these  civil  or  military  devourers.  They  must  luive  been  ex¬ 
terminated  in  any  on^  of  their  bloody  campaigns.  They  did  not 
constitute  numbers  sufficient  to  furnish  victims  even  for  the 
wasted  forces  of  the  Covenanters  at  the  battle  of  Pentland,  much 
less  at  Both  well  Brig.  But  it  is  the  fate  of  this  very  zealous 
advocate  for  civil  and  religious  despotism  continually  to  prove  too 
much.  As  the  Americans  say,  he  is  always  catching  himself  in  a 
cleft  stick.  If  it  be  a  fact,  that  the  whole  of  the  Presbyterians 
who  resisted  and  overthrew  the  Episcopal  church  in  ^Scotland, 
backed  by  all  the  force  of  this  great  empire ;  who  maintained 
this  unequal  warfare  for  thirty- two  years,  and  yet  so  far  from  be¬ 
coming  annihilated,  grewand  established  their  cause,  were  actually 
so  verv  few,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  it  is  the  most 
marvellous  circumstance  in  all  uninspired  history,  and  it  cannot 
admit  of  a  doubt  that,  in  this  case,  their  victory  must  have  been 
effected  by  a  most  signal  display  of  divine  power — the  arm  of 
God,  indeed,  laid  bare  most  gloriously  in  behalf  of  the  suft'erers. 
The  author,  therefore,  is  quite  at  liberty  to  admit  this,  or  to  call 
in  question  the  correctness  of  his  own  statement — in  one  of 
which  cases  he  is  bound  to  condemn  his  own  assertions,  in  the 
other  to  condemn  his  own  Church,  as  glaringly  murdering  the 
innocent  and  fighting  against  heaven.  What  is  singular  enough 
is,  that  his  own  text  is  continually  presenting  a  different  fispect  of 
things.  As  we  advance  through  the  latter  half  of  his  volume, 
while  the  civil  and  military  forces  of  the  kingdom  were  in  full 
operation,  straining  every  nerve  to  put  down  the  Covenanters, 
we  find  on  almost  every  page  lamentations  that  all  was  in  vain. 
Such  declarations  as  these  perpetually  recur — ‘  Field  conventicles 
‘  increased  amazingly.’ — ‘  Conventicles  now  became  more  fre- 
‘  quent  than  ever.’ — ‘  Separation  and  schism  had  now  become 
‘epidemical;’  So  epidemical  that  all  the  forces  in  Scotland 
could  not  put  down  ‘  this  mere  handful  of  men  ;*  ‘  the  proclama- 
‘  tions  of  the  privy  council  were  rendered  ineffectual,*  and  ‘  the 
‘disorders  increasing  with  impunity,  the  council  laid  the  state  of 
‘affairs  before  his  majesty,  requesting  liiin  to  order  his  troops  in 
‘  Ireland  to  move  towards  the  maritime  frontier  of  Scotland.’ — p. 
513.  The  Highlanders,  with  all  their  habitual  hatred  of  the 
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Lowlanders,  bad  been  turned  loose  on  ‘tins  handful  of  men,*  and 
had,  according  to  our  author,  greatly  enriched  themselves  by  the 
plunder  of  their  dwellings.  \Ve  were  not  before  aware  that  the 
Covenanters  were  so  wealthy  as  that  a  handful  of  them  could  so 
enrich  a  whole  regiment  of  Highlanders.  But  they  could  not 
put  them  down,  and  now  the  Irish  regiments  must  be  tried.  It 
IS  murvelloiis  that  it  should  excite  no  wonder  in  our  author  that 
his  ‘  few  factious  firebrands’  had  grown  into  such  a  flame.  That 
his  ‘  handful  of  men  ’  should  so  raj)idly  multiply.  As  if  Cadmus 
had  sown  once  more  his  fabled  teeth,  armed  men  sprung  as  it  were 
out  of  the  grouiul,  numbers  multiplied  into  tenfold  numbers,  and 
every  where  fierce  bands  presented  themselves  to  defy  the  pre¬ 
lates  and  the  other  commissioners  of  a  bloody  inquisition.  Yet 
this  honest  biographer  never  for  a  moment  seems  to  suspect  the 
goodness  of  the  IVesbyterian  cause,  the  truth  of  his  own  state¬ 
ment,  or  to  become  conscious  of  the  still  greater  truth,  that  per¬ 
secution  is  not  the  way  to  fix  the  assailing  church  in  the  heart  of 
a  peo|>le,  nor  to  put  out  the  sufl’ering  one. 

'rhe  most  pernicious  |)rinciples  of  this  writer,  and  out  of  which 
have  evidently  grown  his  book,  are  his  advocacy  of  passive  obe¬ 
dience  to  arbitrary  power,  and  his  earnest  love  of  persecution. 
II is  peculiarly  favorite  quotation  from  Scripture  is,  ‘  Submit 
‘  yourselves  to  every  oidinance  of  man  for  the  Lord’s  sake;*  and 
on  this,  without  limitation,  he  builds  up  the  doctrine  of  the  most 
unconditional  submission  to  whatever  form  of  government  we  may 
exist  under,  or  to  the  most  infamous  of  tyrants.  It  is  needless  at 
this  time  of  day  tt)  expose  the  absurdity  of  this  base  doctrine,  but 
it  is  lamentiible  to  think  that  it  is  such  as,  for  the  worst  of  party 
purposes,  is  nevertheless  taught  in  those  schools  which  are  en¬ 
dowed  by  the  noblest  national  funds  for  the  education  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  and  civil  ministers,  rulers  and  captains  of  the  kingdom.  It 
is,  however,  another  of  those  two-edged  weapons  with  which  our 
author  meddles  to  his  own  cost.  He  carries  out  the  doctrine  to 
its  fullest  extent;  neither  has  he  the  wit  nor  the  \vill  to  see  that 
had  his  fond  dogma  been  always  acted  upon,  there  could  have  been 
no  such  thing  as  Christianity,  much  less  civil  freedom  in  the  world. 
Christianity  was  maintainecl  by  the  most  determined  opposition  of 
its  professors  to  the  ecclesiasticttl  demands  of  existing  govern¬ 
ments.  It  is  by  this  very  resistiince  to  the  powers  that  be,  that 
all  the  glorious  host  of  martyrs,  aye  even  those  of  Mr.  Stephen’s 
own  vaunted  church,  have  become  such.  Nay,  as  John  Knox 
sjiid  the  Queen  of  Scots,  ‘  true  religion  derives  not  its  origin 
‘and  authority  from  princes,  but  from  the  eternal  God  ;  princes 
‘  are  often  most  ignonuU  of  the  true  religion,  and  subjects  are  not 
‘  lH>und  to  frame  their  religion  according  to  the  arbitrary  will  of 
‘  their  rulers,  else  the  Hebrews  would  have  been  bound  to  adopt 
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‘  tlie  relip^on  of  Pharaoh,  Daniel  and  his  associates  that  of  Nebu- 
‘  chadiiezzar  and  Darius,  and  the  primitive  Christians  that  of  the 
^  Koinan  emperors.** 

Yes,  the  writer  of  the  Life  of  Archbishop  Sharp  ou^ht  cer¬ 
tainly  to  lament  the  fall  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  ima^e,  which,  had 
he  been  present,  he  would  most  unquestionably  have  worshipped, 
lie  must  also  be  very  ^ievously  onendod  by  the  practice  of  his 
own  church  on  many  occasions.  What,  indeed,  was  its  resistance 
and  throwings  off  the  yoke  of  the  Catholic  church,  to  which  it  owes 
its  existence  ?  What  was  the  refusal  of  the  seven  bishops  to  read 
in  the  pulpit,  or  recommend  to  their  clergy,  the  declaration  of 
James  II.  for  liberty  of  conscience,  for  which  they  were  sent  to 
the  Tower,  but  a  violation  of  his  favorite  maxim  ?  What  else 
was  the  resistance  of  the  Universities  to  admit  James’s  Popish 
professors  ?  What  else  was  the  standing  out  of  the  iOO  nonjuring 
clergy  at  the  Revolution  ?t  But,  indeed,  the  Revolution  is,  in 
no  equivocal  language,  condemned  by  him,  and  attributed  to  the 
rebellious  spirit  of  the  Covenanters,  and,  as  he  declares  that  the 
Scottish  church  has  never  yet  by  the  Church  of  England  ‘  had 
‘  conceded  to  it  the  character  of  a  sister  church,*  p.  577 — 8,  so 
we  suspect,  that  he  looks  on  the  house  of  Brunswick,  and  our 
present  Queen  Victoria,  as  little  better  than  usurpers.  Let  us 
hope,  however,  that  his  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  will  keep 
him  from  any  greater  misUikc  than  the  publication  of  a  red-hot 
Tory  book. 

W^e  have,  perhaps,  bestowed  more  than  enough  trouble  to  ex¬ 
hibit  the  spirit  and  maxims  of  a  volume  winch  is  too  absurd  to 
become  very  mischievous  except  Jis  it  may,  and  undoubtedly  will, 
from  its  flattering  the  interested  prejudices  of  a  class,  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  perusal  of  those  whose  youth  may  prevent  much* 
discrimination  ;  but  we  will  not  close  this  notice  without  showing 
what  we  might  expect  from  Mr.  Stephen  and  those  who  think 
with  him,  had  they  the  powTr.  Conscience,  according  to  his 
creed,  can  have  no  existence  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church  of 
England.  He  treats  all  the  conscientious  scruples  of  the  Cove¬ 
nanters  as  mere  rebellion,  and  frivolous  faction.  He  stigmatizes 
them  as  rebels,  murderers,  fanatics,  and  even  papists,  in  the  last 
phrase  exemplifying  that  indiscriminating  license  with  which 
Tory  churchmen  fling  about  terms  of  abuse,  forgetting  w  illingly 
that  the  tw^o  very  kings,  and  against  w’hose  unconstitutional  acts 


•  Life  of  Knox.  ii.  Ho. 

f  So  late  as  1700,  Dr.  Calamy  when  in  Kdinlnir^li,  out  of  eleven  Episco¬ 
pal  chapels,  could  only  find  one  where  the  ministers  would  pray  for  Queen 
Anne,  as  rightful  sovereign.  Calamy 's  Life,  ii.  1G4. 
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they  were  striving,  and  whom  our  author  styles  kind  and  ^acious 
monarcliS)  were  themselves  papists,  and  that  the  last  of  the  two 
actually  forfcitetl  his  crown  for  his  insane  efforts  to  restore  Popery 
as  the  religion  of  the  land.  He  quotes  from  an  anonymous 
author  w  itli  particular  satisfaction,  this  passage.  ‘  Such  was  the 
‘  state  of  affairs  in  Scotland  from  the  Restoration,  that  never  any 
‘  nation  nor  people  had  a  more  merciful  and  mild  king,  who  loved 
‘  notliing  more  than  the  ease  and  happiness  of  all  mankind,  but 
‘  more  particularly  liis  own  subjects.  But,  on  the  contrary,  let 
‘  us  look  over  all  history,  yea,  romance  and  fable  too,  there  is  not 
‘  to  Ik?  found  such  a  mutinous  and  factious  race,  as  some  of  the 
‘subjects  were  during  that  reign.’  p.  519.  That  we  may  have 
a  clear  idea,  before  quitting  tlie  subject,  of  wdiat  is  our  author’s 
idea  of  faction  and  its  just  punishment,  we  will  just  run  over 
what  was  the  treatment  of  this  ‘  most  merciful  and  mild  king, 

‘  who  loved  nothing  more  than  the  ease  and  happiness  of  all  man- 
‘  kind,*  of  those  subjects  whose  sole  offence  was  that  they  desired 
to  worship  GckI  in  their  own  way, — this  same  king,  let  it  be  re¬ 
collected,  w’ho  w’as  himself  a  papist  without  the  honesty  to  avow' 
it — a  traitor  to  his  country,  having  sold  its  interests,  and  the  in¬ 
terests  of  all  Protestiint  Europe,  for  a  pension  from  the  French 
government;  who  wiis  the  most  notorious  debauchee  that  ever 
sate  upon  the  throne  of  this  kingdom,  and  w'ho,  moreover,  while 
wallowing  in  every  species  of  licentiousness  in  the  capitiil,  com¬ 
missioned  Jeffreys,  and  Scroggs,  and  Coke,  by  the  forms  of 
abused  law,  to  shed  the  blood  of  Sidney,  Russell,  and  others  of 
England's  noblest  patriots. 

Laing  has  given  a  summary  sketch  of  Charles  the  Second's 
treatment  of  the  Covenanters  soon  after  his  restoration,  in  wdiich 
our  author’s  favorite  archbishop  figures  in  the  foreground. 

‘  A  court  of  ect•l^siastical  commission  w’as  procured  by  Sharp,  con¬ 
sisting  of  nine  prelates  and  thirty-tive  commissioners  ;  but  a  bishop, 
with  four  assistants,  composed  a  (piorum,  to  which  the  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary  officers  were  all  subordinate.  Neither  time  nor  place  w’as  pre- 
bcrilK'd  for  their  meetings  ;  and  an  ambulatory  court  was  established 
on  the  principles  of  the  inquisition  ;  an  ecclesiastical  court  bound  by 
no  forms  of  law,  was  instituted  to  exercise  a  civil  jurisdiction  for  the 
preservation  of  the  church.  Its  summary  proceedings  were  conducted 
without  accusation,  evidence,  or  defence.  The  persons  cited  were 
convictetl  on  captious  interrogatories,  and  if  legal  defences,  or  satisfac¬ 
tory  answ’ers,  were  returned  to  the  (juestions,  they  w  ere  punished  on 
their  refusid  to  receive  the  oatli  of  allegiance,  wdiich  w'iis  invariably 
tendereil,  or  to  acknowledge  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  king.  The 
violence  of  Sharp  was  abetted  by  Kothes,  w’ho  overruled  the  moderation 
of  the  tenqioral  judges;  and  the  commission  proceeding  from  imprisonment 
and  ruinous  |)enalties,  to  corporal  punishments,  appeared  to  emulate  or 
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even  exceed  the  severity  of  the  privy  council.  Every  petty  or  pre- 
tended  riot  was  magnified  into  a  conspiracy  against  the  church  or 
state.  The  goals  were  crowded  with  prisoners ;  numbers  ruined  by 

f>enalties,  sought  a  refuge  among  their  countrymen  in  Ulster,  till  at 
ength  the  people,  preferring  the  danger  of  outlawry,  refused,  when 
sunnnoned,  to  attend  the  commission ;  the  lay  commissioners  refused 
to  witness  its  illegal  violence,  and  the  commission  sunk  into  such 
general  contempt,  that  in  two  years  it  was  suffered  to  expire. 

‘  But  a  severer,  and  more  extensive  persecution  was  already  intro¬ 
duced.  The  western  counties,  which  continued  refractory,  were 
abandoned  by  the  govermnent  to  military  o])pression  wheresoever  the 
people  had  deserted  the  church.  The  clergy  were  the  sole  accusers  ; 
and  the  soldiers,  at  once,  the  judges  and  the  instruments  of  justice, 
were  commanded  by  I'urner,  an  Englishman,  naturally  ferocious,  and 
always  drunk.  Lists  of  recusants  were  presented  by  the  clergy,  and 
the  people  fined  by  Turner,  without  examination,  were  eaten  ttp  by  the 
military  quartered  upon  them  till  the  fines  were  discharged.  The  |>e- 
nalties  were  enormous ;  the  insolence  and  oppressions  of  the  soldiers 
intolerable.  Neither  the  old  nor  infirm,  nor  widowed  or  orphan  in¬ 
digence,  were  exempted  from  fines,  which  the  soldiers  were  permitted 
to  exact  at  discretion,  on  their  absence  from  church  ;  and  as  the  land¬ 
lords  were  rendered  responsible  for  the  tenants  and  servants,  so  the 
tenants  were  dragooned  and  ruined  by  quarterings  if  their  landlords 
withdrew.  Their  substance  was  consumed,  or  sold  to  discharge  the 
penalties ;  their  families  were  reduced  to  indigence  and  dispersed  ; 
and  for  three  years  this  desolating  persecution  was  successfully  re¬ 
sumed.  Additional  forces,  to  prevent  the  danger  of  an  insurrection 
so  industriously  excited,  were  raised  as  an  additional  source  of  perse¬ 
cution....  No  defence  or  exemption  was  admitted.  The  complaints 
of  the  people  were  disregarded  by  government,  and  chastised  by  the 
soldiers.  The  indigent  were  dragged  to  prison,  and  the  public  goals, 
M  hich  the  high-commission  had  filled  and  crowded,  were  emptied  by 
the  transportation  of  the  prisoners  to  Barbadoes.  The  commons  im¬ 
plored  in  vain  the  protection  of  their  superiors,  who  durst  not  inter¬ 
pose  ;  and,  under  the  influence  of  Sharp,  and  the  prelates,  which  Lau¬ 
derdale’s  friends  were  unable  to  resist,  the  government  seemed  to  l)e 
actuated  by  a  blind  resentment  against  its  own  subjects.  Such  was  the 
insolence  or  apprehension  of  the  prelates,  that  twenty  of  the  chief 
gentlemen  in  the  western  counties  were,  for  several  years,  imprisoned 
at  their  instigation,  to  prevent  the  danger  of  an  insurrection  during  the 
Dutch  wars. 

‘  The  Presbyterians  had  hitherto  endeavoured  to  disarm  the  resent¬ 
ment  (►f  government  by  submission  ;  but  their  submission  had  furnished 
an  additional  pretext  to  prohnig  tlieir  miseries,  and  to  justify  those 
ewreive  measures  to  which  such  prompt  and  unexpected  obedience 
was  given.  Turner,  in  his  third  expedition,  which  continued  upwards 
of  seven  months,  had  spread  desolation  and  despair  through  the  west. 
Many  families  were  dispersed  and  scattered  over  the  kingdom.  Num¬ 
bers,  both  of  gentry  and  jieasants,  were  driven  from  their  habitations. 
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to  lurk  for  conci*uliiioiit  iii  nior*iss68  untl  luouutuiiis*  Tlii?  Prcsbytcnuiis 
perceived  that  their  ruin  was  deteriniiied.’* 

Driven  thus  to  despair,  and  having  taken  Turner  prisoner,  and 
found,  on  e.xamiiiing  his  instructions,  that  tliey  were  still  more 
atrocious  than  his  conduct;  they  flew  to  arms,  and  soon  after- 
wards  took  place  the  battle  of  the  Pentlands.  The  fury  of  the 
persecutors  now  knew  no  bounds.  The  prisoners  who  had 
yielded  on  assurance  of  quarter,  were  tortured,  and  then  gib- 
U*ted,  many  of  them  at  their  own  doors.  Dalziel  and  Drum¬ 
mond,  two  merciless  offleers,  hardened  in  the  llussian  service, 

M  ere  let  loose  on  the  country.  Some  they  put  to  the  sword ; 
executed  others  on  the  high-way ;  some  they  tortured  with 
lighted  matches  between  their  fingers  to  extort  confession; 

‘  among  the  atrocities  attributed  to  Dalziel,  a  son  wjis  executed 
*  because  he  refused  to  discover  his  father,  and  a  woman,  accessary 
‘  to  her  husband’s  escape,  was  tortured  to  death.*  'I'he  whole 
country  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  licentious  soldiery :  rapes,  rob¬ 
bery,  and  murder  were  every  where  committed  :  the  people  w^re 
crowde<l  into  goals ;  and  the  clergy  instead  of  interceding,  en¬ 
couraged  tlieir  enemies  and  plunderers.  Gentlemen  w^ere  tried 
and  condemned  in  the  courts  where  the  judges  were  as  lawless  as 
the  soldiers,  even  in  their  absence,  of  whom  above  twenty  wore 
adjudged  to  be  executed  wherever  they  could  be  found.  Their 
estaU's  were  given  to  Dalziel  and  Drummond.  The  laws  against 
conventicles  were  increased  in  severity.  Husbands  were  made 
resjumsible  for  their  wives,  fathers  for  their  children,  magistrates 
for  those  within  their  jurisdiction  :  the  preachers  were  doomed  to 
forfeiture  and  death ;  their  hearers  to  double  fines  and  the  penal¬ 
ties  of  sedition.  All  who  refused  to  give  information  against 
these  frequenters  of  conventicles  were  to  be  punished  by  arbitrary 
fines,  imprisonment,  or  transportation  to  the  j>lantations.  Letters 
of  Jntercommuniufjf  i.  e.  letters  of  excommunication,  were  issued 
against  all  who  refused  to  appear  in  council,  and  confess  their 
guilt,  by  which  whoever,  even  their  nearest  relatives,  held  any 
communication  witli  them,  or  aftorded  them  shelter  or  any  suste- 
uance,  were  liable  to  the  same  punishment  as  the  olTenders  them¬ 
selves.  In  a  siu»j;le  writ  above  ninety  cler<^ymen,  gentlemen,  and 
ladies,  and  all  who  dared  to  receive  or  aid  them,  were  cut  ofl 
from  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  social  life.  ‘  At  a  moderate 
‘  compuUUion,’  siiys  Diing,  corroborated  also  by  Burnet  and 
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Wodrow,  ‘  seventeen  thousand  persons  of  cither  sex,  and  of 
‘  every  description  and  rank  of  life,  were  already  harrassed  and 
‘  oppressed  in  the  west,  for  attendance  on  conventicles,  or  for 
‘  absence  from  church.*  Above  2()()()  persons  were  out¬ 
lawed  for  conversing  with  proscribed  parties,  and  others  driven 
into  the  wildest  recesses  of  the  mountains,  where  they  worshipped 
God' with  arms  in  their  hands.  Six  thousand  lawless  Highland¬ 
ers  were  let  loose  on  the  country  of  the  Covenanters,  and  an  in¬ 
demnity  previously  given  them  to  commit  every  excess.  The 
horrors  of  the  west  of  Scotland  at  that  period,  where  neither  per¬ 
son  nor  property,  age  nor  sex  were  spared,  are  too  fearful  for 
description.  These  atrocities  committed  on  the  authority  of  an 
express  injunction  of  the  king  himself  led  to  the  fatal  battle  of 
Bothwell  13rig ;  and  that  to  fresh  cruelties,  one  of  which  it  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  specify.  Twelve  hundred  persons  taken  at  l^othw^ell 
were,  uncovered  and  exposed  to  the  elements,  confined  in  the 
Grey  Friar’s  church-yard  in  Edinburgh,  for  five  months,  when 
some  were  dismissed,  and  others  transported.  T'he  fines  imposed 
upon  nonconformists  were  made  a  regular  branch  of  revenue,  and 
in  eleven  counties  the  ])enalties  alone  amounted  to  £180,000 
sterling.  Diligent  inquisition  was  made  by  the  clergy  in  every 
parish,  and  lists  of  delinquents  prepared  for  the  courts.  To  such 
a  pitch  was  the  fury  of  government  carried  at  length,  that  those 
wdio  refused  to  disown  the  principles  of  the  covenant  were  shot 
without  ceremony  on  the  roads  or  in  the  fields  at  their  labour, 
‘  and,*  says  Laing,  ‘  a  sanguinary  period  ensued  from  w  hich  his¬ 
torians  have  turned  aw’ay  their  eyes  with  horror.’  Such  w^as  the 
condition  of  Scotland  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  and  till  James  II.  was  driven  out  of  these  realms  at 
the  Restoration. 

Such  are  the  atrocities  which  this  book  is  written  to  vindicate ; 
such  the  monarch  wdiom  we  are  here  taught  our  ancestors  ought 
to  have  implicitly  obeyed,  and  even  regard  as  ‘  the  most  merciful 
‘  and  mild  king  that  ev’cr  people  had  ;*  and  of  w  hose  mercies  and 
mildnesses.  Archbishop  Sharp,  the  hero  of  this  volume,  w’as  one 
of  the  chief  dispensers.  Wo  have  chosen  to  give  our  attention 
rather  to  the  times  than  the  man.  Had  the  biographer  been 
able  to  produce  good  evidence  to  prove  him  better  than  all  other 
historians  have  been  willing  to  describe  him,  we  should  have 
been  glad  for  the  honour  of  human  nature.  A  great  parade  is 
made  of  extracts  from  MSS.  in  the  Episcopal  chest  of  Scotland, 
and  a  strong  attempt  is  made  by  pointing  out  omissions  in  Wod¬ 
row  to  weaken  the  evidence  of  that  historian,  but  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  is  able  to  set  aside  the  combined  testimony  and 
verdict  of  the  best  historians,  and  w  e  are  compelled  still  to  regard 
James  Sharp,  as  we  have  ahvays  regiirded  him,  a  cjilculatiiig 
time-server,  ready  to  take  up  or  lay  down  his  religious  profession 
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just  as  it  suited  the  course  of  his  ambition)  and  that  ambition 
once  gratified — a  merciless  and  persevering  persecutor,  W  e  are 
(juite  satisfied  by  numberless  passages  even  in  this  life  of  him, 
wherein  his  breaches  of  faith  on  many  occasions  are  but  badly 
varnished  over,  that  the  character  which  Bishop  Burnet,  wdio 
knew  him,  gave  of  him  as  ‘  full  of  dissimulation  and  treachery,’ 
is  true ;  and  that,  as  Hume  confesses,  he  was  justly  hated  by  the 
Presbyterians  for  his  apostasy  and  subsequent  rigour.  We  are 
not  of  those  who  justify,  much  less  a[>plaud,  his  murderers,  nor 
arc  we  any  more  inclined  to  admire  the  fanaticism  and  intolerance 
of  the  Presbyterians  than  the  persecution  and  passive  obedience 
of  the  Church  of  England,  but  we  are  more  and  more  stUisfied 
that,  independent  of  the  excesses  which  the  fury  of  their  oppres¬ 
sors  drove  them  to,  the  cause  of  the  Covenanters  was  a  great  and 
holy  cause ;  and  that  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  them  for  their 
co-t>peration  in  driving  from  this  kingdom  the  family  of  the 
Stuarts,  the  greatest  enemies  to  civil  and  religious  liberty  which 
this  country  ever  knew,  and  who  would  have  inflicted  yet  more 
severe  calamities  upon  it  than  they  did,  had  not,  happily,  their 
folly  been  equal  to  their  arbitrary  spirit.* 


*  Of  the  value  of  this  writer's  assertions,  and  as  a  proof  that  our  statement 
of  the  giviss  inconsistencies  of  his  volume  is  nut  made  without  sutlicient 
cause,  we  may  just  append  two  consecutive  sentences  from  the  very  con¬ 
cluding^  ]>assages  of  the  luKjk. 

*  Til  the  rextoratioH  of  the  churchy  Chartcfi  tens  perfectlij  sincere :  and  in  his 
patriotic  ejffortSy  teas  nNi/  and  EKKEcTrALLV  supported  htf  the  primate.  Lau- 
ilcrdalc’s  conduct  is  often  very  inconsistent  and  suspicious ;  and  he  is  ac¬ 
cused  of  treachery  to  both  parties.  He  had  a  powerful  opposition  in  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  against  whom  appearances  are  very  strong,  of  having 
Fccrt'tly  ])n)tccted  the  Covenanters,  and  instigated  them  to  much  of  their 
unlawful  proceedings. 

‘  In  fact y  the  church  apjH'ars  to  have  been  trampled  under  foot  by  the  royal 
supremacify  which  was  carried  to  the  most  tyrannical  extent* 

If  Charles  was  so  sincere,  and  if  his  patriotic  elForts  for  the  restoration  of 
the  church  were  effectually  supported  by  the  primate,  how'  could  the  church 
be  trodden  under  foid  by  the  royal  supremacy  r  or  how  could  this  supremacy 
l»c  carried  to  the  most  tyrannical  extent  Uut  with  such  incongruities  the 
b<M)k  abounds,  being  as  unlucky  a  production  as  tbe  prelatical  and  royal 
personages  whom  it  is  written  to  commend,  and  whose  princiides  it  is  ambi¬ 
tious  to  revive  in  the  adiuimtionof  the  present  age,  w’cre  characters. 
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Art.  III.  1.  Synopsis  [of  the  Confents  of  the  British  Muscinn. 
Thirty-sixth  Edition.  London.  1838. 

2.  The  Polfitechnic  Institution  for  (he  Advancement  of  the  Arts  and 
Practical  Science,  especially  in  connexion  with  Agricvlture,  Manu- 
factnresy  and  other  Branches  of  Industty.  Catalogue,  Fourth 
Edition.  309,  Regent  Street.  UUii). 

‘  ^HE  eye,’  says  the  wisest  of  men,  ‘  is  never  satisfied  witli  see- 
‘  ing a  statement  which  this  sight-seeing  generation  seems 
iiieflfectually  striving  to  falsify,  while  tliey  are  in  fact  only  con¬ 
firming  it  the  more.  The  eye  is  indeed  a  most  voracious  organ, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  eft’orts  lately  made  to  gratify  it  or  the 
thronging  multitudes  who  resort  to  all  public  places  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  gratification.  We  shall  endeavour  to  show 
before  we  close  this  article,  that  this  tendency  of  the  public  taste — 
this  multiplication  of  cheap  and  innocent  amusements — is  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  unmixed  congratulation,  and  promises  much  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  people  physically,  intellectually,  socially,  and 
moral  I V. 

Such  are  the  taking  novelties  wliicli  liave  been  recently  ex¬ 
hibited,  and  such  the  rage  for  ‘sight-seeing,'  that  even  the 
apathy  of  the  Londoner  has  been  moved.  He  never  used,  so  he 
pretended,  to  care  about  such  things ;  he  only  went  to  see  them 
out  of  pure  charity  and  kindness,  when  his  country  cousins  came 
up  for  their  triennial  visit  to  the  metropolis ;  thus  feasting  his 
eyes  under  the  imisk  of  an  act  of  complaisance.  He  always  pro¬ 
fessed  to  regard  public  sights  with  familiar  contempt,  or  with 
Malvolio’s  ‘smile  of  austere  regard.’  But  now-a-days  he  too 
swells  the  crowds  which  throng  to  enjoy  these  spectacles. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  none  repairs  to  them 
with  such  a  high  gusto — such  a  relish — such  vivacity  of  feeling, 
as  the  country  visitant. 

There  is  not  a  more  pleasant  thing  to  the  man  who  spends  the 
greater  part  of  Ids  life  in  the  country,  than  a  visit  of  a  few  weeks 
occasionally  to  London ;  moderately  bargaining  for  no  more  than 
three  conditions  ;  fine  weather,  no  business  except  pleasure, 
(which  is  often  however  the  most  laborious  business,)  and  plenty 
of  money.  With  whatever  pleasure,  real  or  feigned,  unsophisti¬ 
cated  or  cocknified,  the  pent-up  dw’ellers  in  this  hole  of  noise, 
smoke,  heat,  and  dust,  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  heavens 
or  the  green  fields,  and,  in  the  delighted  passive  reception  of 
agreeable  but  unwonted  sensjitions,  listen  to  the  murmur  of 
woods  and  waters,  bask  in  the  pure  sunshine,  and  inhale  all  the 
fragrance  of  the  spring,  we  question  whether  it  exceeds  that  of 
the  visitor  who  comes  from  the  too  cheap  and  familiar  glories  of 
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nature,  and  treads  for  the  first  time,  or  after  lon^  absence,  amidst 
a  bewilderment  of  pleasing  wonder,  the  streets  of  this  vast  me- 
tro|>oiis.  In  some  resj)ects,  indeed,  the  latter  has  the  advantage 
over  the  former*  In  these  days  of  steam-boats  and  rail-roads 
none  but  the  veriest  cockney  is  altogether  unfamiliar  with  tlie 
beauties  of  tJie  country.  Few  children  even  would  make  the 
mistake  of  which  a  friend  of  ours  was  witness.  A  hapless 
youngster  who  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  dignity  ot  nether  gar¬ 
ments  cried  out,  upon  a  first  visit  into  the  country,  ‘  I  shall  sit 
‘down  in  the  green^'  plumping  himself  at  the  same  moment  into 
a  bed  of  nettles.  Few  children  but  would  display  a  somewhat 
deeper  knowledge  of  natural  history  than  that  displayed  by  a 
young  friend  of  ours,  who,  upon  seeing  a  butterfly  for  the  first 
time,  exclaimed,  ‘  Oh !  mamma,  there  is  such  a  beautiful  little 
‘  chicken  on  the  window.*  A  chicken  he  had  seen,  but  a  butter¬ 
fly  he  had  not.  Whatever  credit,  therefore,  the  generalization 
and  classification  might  do  our  young  philosopher,  the  fact 
evinced,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  very  recent  acquaintance  with 
country  life. 

In  our  opinion,  London  aifects  a  total  stranger  from  the  coun¬ 
try,  or  one  whose  recollections  time  and  distance  have  almost 
obliterated,  with  even  a  more  intense  feeling  of  deliglit  than  that 
with  wdiich  the  country  inspires  a  Londoner.  It  is  quite  true 
tluit  there  will  ever  be  the  sjime  immense  interval  between  tlw> 
works  of  nature  and  the  works  of  art.  This  may  be  expected, 
since  ‘  God  made  the  country — and  man  made  the  town  it  is 
true  that  the  former,  as  they  are  infinitely  superior  to  the  latter, 
arc  also  far  more  worthy  of  attention ;  ami  it  is  also  true,  that 
unlike  the  attractions  of  artificial  life,  those  of  the  country  to  one 
of  pure  taste,  cannot  cloy  or  weary  ;  ‘  nothing  can  stale  their  in- 
‘  finite  variety.*  On  the  other  hand  nothing  is  more  com¬ 
mon  than  to  find  the  visitor  to  London  tiring  after  a  while,  and 
longing  for  the  quiet  and  repose  of  the  country.  In  general,  the 
Londoner  does  not  so  soon  weary  of  the  country ;  though  there 
are  strange  animals,  it  is  said,  whose  artificial  habits  have  quite 
inverted  the  principles  of  their  nature,  and  who  could  not  sleep 
soundly  for  more  than  a  night  or  so,  beyond  the  sound  of  Bow 
bells ;  to  whom  a  ride  in  an  omnibus  up  to  Islington  is  all  the 
*  excursion*  they  wish  to  tiike;  a  trip  to  Greenwich  the  longest 
voyace ;  and  the  New  River,  Canonbury  Tower,  Ilomerton,  and 
Camucrwell  Green,  the  ‘country.*  These,  however,  are  excep¬ 
tions,  and  are  not  to  be  met  with  except  as  head  clerks  in  sucli 
firms  as  that  of  C  herryble.  Brothers,  and  Co.,  or  as  ‘Jodgers  in 
‘  the  Inns  of  Court*  ' 

But  though  in  the  above  respects,  the  country  has  an  advan- 
Uige,  as  it  ou^ht  to  have,  over  London,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  first  impressions  which  the  metropolis  makes  upon  him 
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who  has  just  left  tlic  solitude  of  the  country,  is  far  more  vivid 
and  absordin«^  than  any  whicli  the  country  can  make  upon  the 
Londoner.  There  is  more  of  complete  and  startling  novelty — 
more  that  addresses  the  feelinj^s  of  curiosity,  more  that  seems 
like  a  new  world  ;  while  even  that  which  after  a  time  becomes 
so  intolerable,  the  noise,  the  hum,  the  incessant  movement,  the 
perpetual  change,  the  thronging  multitudes  of  strange  faces,  the 
iiurry,  and  bustle,  and  jostling  of  the  streets — at  nrst  minister 
a  pleiisant  excitement,  and  furnish  an  agreeable  stimulus  to 
that  listless,  lethargic,  sleepy  state  into  which  the  calm  of  the 
country  soothes  and  hushes  us. 

Never,  it  may  safely  be  said,  wjis  London  so  well  worth  seeing 
as  it  is  now ;  nor  do  we  think  that  an  intelligent  youth  can  have 
a  higher  gratification,  or  be  subjected  to  a  more  healthful  intel¬ 
lectual  stimulus  than  is  furnished  by  a  month’s  occasional  stay 
there. 

We  do  not  of  course  allude  merely  to  the  stiirtling  changes 
wliich  he  witnesses  in  the  general  aspect  of  artificial  life — to  the 
interminable  streets — the  wilderness  of  houses — the  vast  crowds 
— the  ceaseless  activity — the  gigantic  scale  on  which  commerce 
and  traffic  are  carried  on — the  manner  in  which  a  million  and  a 
half  of  human  beings,  pent  up  in  such  a  narrow  space,  manage  to 
live.  We  do  not  allude  to  this — though  this  is  much,  and  tends 
wonderfully  to  enlarge  a  youth’s  conceptions ;  but  we  refer  to 
the  distinct  collections  and  repositories  of  all  that  is  curious  or 
precious  in  art,  science,  antiquities,  and  generally  of  all  sorts  of 
rarities,  natural  and  artificial ;  as  w^ell  iis  to  those  numerous  public 
edifices  w'hich  are  themselves  noble  monuments  of  art,  and  arc 
moreover  associated  and  identified  with  our  national  glories — 
with  whatever  is  eminent  in  rank,  genius,  or  wisdom,  venerable 
in  religion,  or  lieroic  in  war. 

The  former  however — the  exhibitions — are  doubtless  the  great 
attractions  to  the  stranger.  Time  was  (in  the  days,  for  example, 
ot  Humphrey  Clinker)  when  the  lions  at  tlie  Tower,  the  giants 
at  Guildhall,  a  run  up  the  Monument,  a  visit  to  St.  Paul’s,  a 
sight  of  the  wax-w'ork  figures  in  Westminster  Abbey,  w'ere  all 
the  stranger  ciircd  about.  Now  there  Jire  multitudes  of  objects 
far  more  attractive  than  any  of  these — if  we  except  those  parts  of 
St.  Paul’s  and  Westminster  Abbey  which  w  e  can  see  for  nothing, 
or  at  most,  for  a  few-pence ;  that  is  the  outside  and  the  inside. 

It  is  far  from  our  intention  to  give  a  complete  list  of  the  collec¬ 
tions  of  novelties  which  have  recently  been  provided  for  the 
people ;  far  less  a  catalogue  raisonce  of  the  contents  of  each. 
I  his  would  far  exceed  the  space  devoted  to  this  article  or  any 
ten  articles.  Our  only  objects  are,  first,  to  point  out  the  prinli- 
gious  strides  which  have  been  made,  w  ithin  the  few  past  years, 
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whether  we  regard  the  multi farions  novelties  which  have  been 
provided  for  the  people,  or  the  improvement  in  the  terms  and 
mode  of  admission  to  spectacles  which  are  no  novelties ;  and,  se¬ 
condly,  to  indulge  in  a  few  general  reflections. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  novelties  are  the  Zoological  Gar¬ 
dens.  Such  things  were  never  heard  of  in  England  till  within 
about  twelve  years.  We  have  now  tw^o  superb  ones ;  the  Royal 
and  the  Surrey.  These  are  grand  improvements  on  the  old 
menageries,  whether  we  regjird  the  immensely  greater  number 
and  variety  of  the  animals  contained  in  them,  the  better  methods 
of  management,  or  the  much  more  favorable  circumstances  under 
which  the  spectator  can  survey  them.  Not  only  can  he  take  a 
leisurely  examination  of  them,  and  in  the  open  air,  instead  of 
being  almost  suffocated  amidst  the  stifling  heat  and  stench  of  the 
old  menageries ;  but  his  gratification  is  not  a  little  increased  by 
the  circumstances  of  comparative  comfort  and  greater  approxima¬ 
tion  to  the  natural  stiite  in  which  he  finds  the  objects  of  his 
curiosity.  Though,  in  these  gardens,  all  the  climates  of  the 
worhl  seem  reconciled,  each  creature  lives  in  a  very  respectable 
habitati(m,  in  much  comfort,  and,  for  a  beast,  even  elegance ;  his 
diet  and  his  lodging  being  as  far  as  possible  regulated  by  a  re¬ 
st  >ectful  regard  to  his  modes  and  habitudes  of  life.  The  only 
tiling  they  surrender  for  all  this  is  liberty,  and  that  not  so  abso¬ 
lutely  as  in  the  old  menageries.  Nor  is  this,  if  they  have  but 
philosophy,  without  an  equivalent.  Often  must  the  lion,  if  truly 
wise,  balance  the  advanUiges  and  immunities  of  this  his  civilized 
stiite  against  the  privations — the  starving  liberty — the  magnifi¬ 
cent  misery  of  his  wild  condition.  He  now  feasts  daily  on  ex¬ 
cellent  beef,  without  the  trouble  of  hunting  or  killing ;  in  his 
native  forests,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  his  dinners  were  some¬ 
what  precarious — his  fasts  often  long.  We  seriously  question 
whether,  if  it  could  be  put  to  him,  he  would  revert  again  to  the 
miserable  pot-luck  of  his  old  den — the  long  and  douotful  chase 
amidst  the  pangs  of  an  empty  stomach,  encumbered  with  a  young 
and  hungry  family,  without  any  chance  of  a  visit  from  the  reliev¬ 
ing  officer  of  the  Zoological  Society.  We  question,  we  say, 
whether  if  all  this  were  put  to  him,  he  would  not  prefer  plenty 
and  a  prison  to  freedom  and  starvation.  Rut  whatever  may  be 
the  inconqx'tency  of  a  creature,  in  which  the  brute  is  so  predo¬ 
minant,  to  torm  a  right  judgment  on  such  a  question,  sure  w'e  are 
that  the  elephant  would  come  to  a  favorable  decision.  His  per¬ 
quisites  in  buns,  biscuits,  and  gingerbread  alone,  must  be  very 
I'onsiderable,  while  his  house  is  large  and  good  enough  to  consti¬ 
tute  him  a  ten  pound  householder.  We  know  not  whether  he 
voted  at  the  last  election  ;  but  he  is  at  leiist  Jis  well  qualified  as 
nwny  of  the  less  sagacious  and  less  civilized  beasts  who  sell  their 
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franchise  for  a  bribe.  We  do  not  believe  the  honest  elephant 
would  sell  his — no,  not  for  a  hundred  buns ;  though  they  would 
certainly  prove  a  sore  temptation. 

I'he  only  animal  in  these  gardens  we  feel  disposed  greatly  to 
pity  is  the  polar  bear  ;  he  doubtless  suffers  much  from  the  intense 
lieat  of  our  sultry  climate.  Last  Christmas  must  have  been  par¬ 
ticularly  oppressive,  and  though  there  were  some  refreshing 
breezes  from  the  north-east  in  March  and  April,  they  could  not 
have  sufficiently  mitigated  the  fierce  heat.  He  doubtless  some¬ 
times  dreams,  when  the  glass  is  not  much  above  zero,  of  those 
pleasant  times  in  which  he  used  to  lie  out  on  the  icebergs  at 
night,  basking  under  the  genial  rays  of  the  polar  star,  or  inaKing 
astronomical  observations  on  his  brilliant  namesake,  Ursa  Major. 
But  alas  I  he  wakes  and  finds  himself  in  the  tropical  climate  of  the 
south. 

Equally  novel  exhibilions  in  their  way  are  the  repositories  of 
art,  practical  science,  and  manufactures.  A  few  years  ago  Lon¬ 
don  had  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  principal  at  present  are — the 
Adelaide  Gallery  and  Polytechnic  Institution ;  both  on  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  plan,  but  with  separate  attractions.  They  are 
certiunly  fast  vying  in  popularity  with  any  of  the  exhibitions  of 
London.  All  kinds  of  models  of  recent  improvements  in  machi¬ 
nery  and  the  arts  from  an  improved  steam-engine  to  an  improved 
mouse-trap,  are  deposited  there  :  all  recent  discoveries  are  imme¬ 
diately  notified,  and  illustrated  by  lectures  and  experiments; 
w^hile  a  standing  dish  is  provided  for  curiosity,  by  means  of  solar 
microscopes,  perpetual-motion  machines,  voltaic  batteries,  diving- 
bells,  w  ondrous  pieces  of  automatic  art,  and  the  tricks  and  feats  of 
that  great  juggler,  electricity.  And  all  this  amusement  and  in¬ 
formation,  enough  to  last  a  live-long  summer's  day,  is  given  for  a 
single  shilling  ! 

Let  none  go  to  the  Adelaide  Gallery  without  taking  a  peep  at 
the  Chinese  juggler.  He  exhibits  about  mid-day.  We  are  per¬ 
fectly  well  aware  that  such  pieces  of  automatic  art  are  professedly 
regarded  with  contempt  by  some  persons,  w  ho  imagine  that  none 
can  admire  them  but  such  as  would  be  in  extacies  with  Punch 
and  Judy.  For  ourselves,  w^e  arc  content  to  be  counted  amongst 
such  ‘  vulgar.*  We  do  not,  indeed,  atVect  to  admire  such  spec¬ 
tacles  as  w'e  do  a  picture  of  liaphaers  or  an  oratorio  of  Handers. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  institute  a  comparison  so  odious.  But  w^e  un- 
feignedly  admire  every  thing  that  is  good  after  its  kind,  and  where 
we  meet  with  a  signal  display  of  skill  and  ingenuity,  it  shall  not 
make  us  enjoy  it  the  less,  because  we  enjoy  something  else 
much  more.  Gentle  reader,  cultivate,  we  beseech  you,  the  same 
habit ;  learn  to  be  catholic  in  your  tastes,  and  that  not  merely  for 
the  sake  of  others,  but  for  your  ow  n.  If  you  have  learned  this 
lesson  you  will  hardly  fail  to  look  with  complacency  on  the 
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Chinese  ju^j^ler,  who  is  the  most  whimsically  humorous,  yet 
perfectly  natural  piece  of  automatic  humanity  that  ever  came 
iiiKler  our  notice.  The  postures  and  gestures,  the  motions  ot  the 
head  and  trunk,  eyes  and  mouth,  are  each  so  natural  in  itself, 
and  (which  is  more  wonderful)  their  combinations  so  exactly  con¬ 
spire  to  produce  the  expression  designed,  that  we  can  truly  say, 
we  have  not  verv  frecpicntly  met  with  a  human  countenance 
more  expressive,  and  with  ten  thousand  that  are  far  less. 

We  have  already  stated  that  though  there  is  general  similarity 
of  character  between  the  Adelaide  Gallery  and  Polytechnic  Institu¬ 
tion,  there  is  considerable  diversity  in  the  attractions  they  present, 
b^cli  always  has  something  which  the  other  has  not,  and  it  will 
be  to  the  advantage  of  both  to  endeavour  to  maintain  this  variety 
as  far  as  possible.  At  the  latter  place  at  the  present  time,  there 
are  various  things  to  be  seen  whien  arc  not  as  yet  to  be  found  in 
the  Adelaide  Gallery.  For  example ;  a  small  vessel  is  blown 
up  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public  every  afternoon  in  about 
fifteen  feet  water,  by  electricity;  the  diving  bell  is  exhibited  in 
full  operation  ;  and  any  visitor  may  descend  that  pleases.  When 
we  were  there  some  beautiful  experiments  were  performed  illus- 
tniting  the  best  methods  of  protecting  vessels  at  sea  from  the 
eflfects  of  lightning.  A  mimic  thunder -cloud,  gradually  attracted 
by  the  miu^t  of  a  diminutive  ship  lying  in  a  still  more  diminutive 
ocean,  discharged  its  electricity  through  the  vessel,  explodinga  small 
portion  of  gunpowder  on  the  road ;  then  passed  along  the  conductor 
under  water,  to  a  small  boat  moored  at  a  little  distance,  and  re¬ 
peated  the  same  feat  of  explosion  there.  The  same  experiment 
was  rej)eatcd  on  a  mast  unfurnished  w’ith  the  conductor-^and  it 
was  shivered  in  very  gallant  style  by  the  little  thunder-cloud. 

At  the  l^oly technic  Institution  the  Photogenic  Apparatus  is 
also  exhibited  <'very  day,  and  a  picture  very  exact,  if  possessing 
little  other  merit,  is  produced  in  a  few  minutes.  This  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  most  wonderful  discoveries  of  this  eventful 
ago,  and,  we  confidently  believe,  is  yet  destined  to  become,  by 
successive  improvements,  of  high  practical  value.  By  it,  Dan 
Apollo  is  proved  to  be  as  clever  at  his  pencil  as  he  has  long  been 
known  to  be  at  his  lyre ;  and  Dame  Nature,  who  has  always 
hitherto  been  content  to  furnish  painters  with  their  copies,  has 
been  set  to  copy  herself. 

Many  besides  are  the  wonders  of  these  increasingly  popular 
institutions,  which,  considering  their  variety,  are  certiiinly  among 
the  cheapest  in  the  metropolis.  The  miracles  of  mechanical  and 
chemicid  art,  as  well  as  the  miracles  of  nature,  which  these  a|»- 
pli(xitions  of  art  are  disclosing,  are  every  day  multiplying  there ; 
while  even  now,  what  with  ‘Invisible  Ladies,’ ‘  Chinese  Jug- 
•  glers,  ^  ‘  Persian  Dancers,*  and  other  scarcely  less  wonderful 
protiuctions  of  the  automatic  kind ;  what  with  going  under  water 
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in  diving-bells,  and  seeing  submerged  vessels  blown  up  by  electri¬ 
city ;  what  with  microscopes,  wdiich  inagnity  the  finest  needle  into 
a  mast  ‘  for  some  tall  admiral,’  while  the  thread  is  of  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  a  stout  cable  ;  what  w  ith  seeing  a  drop  of  w^ater  suddenly 
juiimated  wath  myriads  of  living  beings,  and  animaleulse  too  small 
for  unaided  vision,  transformed  into  ferocious  monsters;  what 
witli  looking  into  mirrors  which  distort  the  handsomest  face  into  a 
prodigy  of  ugliness,  and  deprive  an  ugly  one  of  every  vestige  of 
humanity ;  what  with  air-pumps,  electrifying  machines,  galvanic 
iKitteries,  steam-guns,  and  the  thousand  and  one  other  wdiirligigs 
wdiich  fill  such  places,  the  gaping  visitant  hardly  know’S  whether 
he  stands  on  his  head  or  his  heels,  and  though  he  may  not  under¬ 
stand  all,  or  the  half,  or  the  hundredth  part  of  what  he  sees  and 
hears,  feels  that  in  the  mere  gratification  of  the  outw^ard  eye, — in 
gazing  upon  a  series  of  novel  wonders,  he  has  had  an  ample  shil¬ 
ling’s  w’orth.  Like  children  gazing  on  the  phantasmagoria  of  the 
magic  lantern,  he  does  not  enjoy  the  less  because  he  knows  not 
w'hy ;  often,  indeed,  the  more  from  his  very  ignorance ;  for  much 
as  we  question  wdiether  ignorance  is  ever  ‘  the  mother  of  devo- 
‘tion,’  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  admiration  is  often  her  legiti¬ 
mate  child. 

Amongst  the  places  in  w^hich  a  vast  improvement  has  been 
made  in  the  mode  and  terms  of  admission,  the  most  important  is 
the  Tow'er.  Though  it  would  sound  strangely  paradoxical  to 
call  the  Tower  a  ‘  novelty,’  yet  it  has  in  reality  been  such  to  the 
vast  mass  of  the  public.  It  is  only  recently  that  the  highly 
curious  treasures  it  contains  have  been  accessible  to  any  but  those 
who  have  plenty  of  money  in  their  pockets.  You  may  now  see 
for  sixpence  what  would  have  formerly  cost  five  or  six  times 
that  sum.  It  is  now  one  of  the  cheapest  exhibitions  in  London. 
There  are  few  indeed  where  you  get  so  much  for  your  money. 
Not  only  is  the  building  itself  full  of  historical  interest, — gloomy 
and  tragic,  perhaps,  beyond  that  of  any  other  existing  fabric  in 
Europe, — but  it  is  full  of  the  most  interesting  antiquities,  espe¬ 
cially  connected  with  the  art  military.  The  change  involves  no 
loss  to  the  exhibitors ;  but,  as  is  usual  in  other  species  of  luxu¬ 
ries,  the  demand  is  in  proportion  to  the  cheapness  of  the  supply. 
But  of  this  anon. 

The  plan  now  adopted  must  be  by  this  time  pretty  well  known 
to  a  considerable  number  of  our  readers.  The  warders  go  round 
with  the  visitors  every  half-hour,  from  ten  to  four  o’clock.  The 
visitors  are  collected  in  an  ante-room,  till  the  appointed  time; 
they  are  then  committed  to  the  warders,  in  parties  of  ten  or 
tw’elve  to  each.  A  moderate  time  is  allowed  for  the  inspection 
of  the  curiosities;  but  certainly  no  more  than  enough.  It  is 
true,  also,  that  the  cicerones,  though  always  very  civil,  and  really 
very  tolerable  os  cicerones,  are  somewhat  given  to  enlarge  on 
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what  needs  no  explanation,  and  to  suppress  it  where  it  is  mnch 
required  But  that  is  the  fault  of  ail  commentators,  extempo- 
raiieous  or  in  print,  and  is  therefore  to  be  tolerated.  It  is  also 
true,  that  when  they  jfet  into  the  full  flow  of  their  discourse,  they 
are  a  little  apt  to  deliver  certain  apocryphal  matters  with  too 
much  confidence, — without  the  ‘me  \iyov(Tis\  and  the  ‘it  Ls 
said/,  with  which  severe  accuracy  would  preface  them.  For 
example,  you  may  chance  to  hear  one  say  that  such  a  room  was 
8ir  U  alter  lialei^h’s  prison,  instead  of  saying  that  there  is  a 
traditiofi  that  it  was  so ;  or  that  such  an  axe  w’as  the  one  w’hich 
beheade<i  Anne  Boleyn,  instead  of  saying*,  ‘it  hsaid^  to  be  the 
same.  But  this  is  nothing  to  the  tales  w’hich  were  whilom  told 
respecting  the  figures  in  armour,  before  Dr.  Meyrick  w’as  em¬ 
ployed  to  arrange  them  in  chronological  and  historical  order. 
And  even  now’,  with  tlie  very  best  disposition  to  believe — with 
a  docility  of  mind  which  w’e  make  it  a  point  aUvays  to  carry 
about  W’itli  us  on  such  occasions — wdth  faith  that  almost  borders 
on  credulity,  we  aninot  quite  receive  some  of  the  statements 
which  our  friends  the  beef-eaters  will  occasionally  make ;  more 
especially  touching  the  crusiider  of  the  time  of  Stephen. 

None  but  persons  of  very  barren  minds  can  leave  such  [)laces 
as  the  Tower  without  some  train  of  reflection  or  emotion  being 
suggested,  in  harmony  with  the  historic  recollections  with  which 
tliey  are  invested.  Perhaps  no  one  ever  left  the  Tow’er,  who 
visited  it  merely  for  the  gratification  of  his  curiosity,  w’ithout  a 
feeling,  more  or  less  transient,  of  melancholy ;  arising,  however, 
in  each  case,  in  a  manner  and  from  causes  }>eculiar  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  mind.  Some,  as  tliey  look  upon  its  gloomy  towers,  thiidv 
of  the  miscmble  criminals  wdio  have  been  immured  and  perished 
there;  or  of  the  illustrious  victims  of  ambition  or  tyranny,  to 
whose  footsteps  those  stone  walls  and  vaulted  chambers  have  year 
after  year  mournfully  echoed,  and  wdio,  after  a  long  imprison¬ 
ment,  have  been  brought  forth  to  die;  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Others,  with  still  higher 
and  holier  sympathies,  revert  to  the  martyrs,  so  many  of  w  hom 
stepped  from  tliat  gloomy  prison  to  the  stake ;  and  peruse  with 
indescribable  emotions  of  mingled  sadness  and  triumph  the  brief 
records  of  their  umpienchable  hope  and  fortitude,  still  legible  in 
the  words  ot  holy  writ  on  the  walls  of  their  prison  ;  thus  leaving 
behind  to  their  immediate  successors  in  suffering  a  glorious  legacy 
of  nromise  and  ot  hope,  ami  to  all  ages  an  imperishable  testimony 
to  the  alUsusUiining  jH)wer  of  religion.  Such  is  that  inscrijition, 
‘  Be  thou  taithtul  unto  <leath,  and  I  w’ill  give  thee  a  crown  of 
‘life;*  and  tliat  other,  ‘lie  that  endureth  to  the  end,  the  vsame 
‘shall  l>c  saved.'  Others,  again,  look  with  mixed  feelings  of 
sorrow  and  exulUition  at  tlie  now  rusting  instruments  of  torture, 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  times  of  barbarism ; 
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the  collar  of  torture — the  yoke  of  iron — the  cravat — the  thumb- 
all  the  other  little  knick-knacks  and  contrivances  of 
diabolical  malij^nitv,  by  which  man  would  seem  to  wish  to  dispute 
supremacy  in  cruelty  with  devils,  and  to  see  how  fiir  this  world 
mitjlit  be  made  to  resemble  hell.  We  hwk  upon  these  thino*s 
with  sadness,  as  we  think  of  the  shrieks  which  they  have  extorted, 
and  to  which  those  gloomy  walls  have  so  often  resounded  ;  and 
with  exultation,  that  those  shrieks  are  now  for  ever  silent,  and 
shall  never  be  renewed. — Others,  again,  of  romantic  tastes,  and 
apt  to  be  bamboozled  by  an  ardent  imagination,  gaze  upon  tlie 
array  of  ancient  armour,  and  the  effigies  of  renowned  warriors 
who  have  long  since  crumbled  into  dust,  with  something  like 
regret  for  all  that  pomp  of  ancient  chivalry  which  has  now 
departed  for  ever,  ror  ourselves,  we  confess  that  next  to  the 
feelings  inspired  by  treading  the  narrow  chamber  of  JSir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  reading  the  inscriptions  of  the  dying  martyrs,  the 
deepest  feelings  of  melancholy  were  excited  by  those  things, 
which,  in  the  generality  of  visitors,  would  perhaps  inspire  almost 
umningled  exultation.  We  refer  to  the  treasures  and  ‘muni- 
‘ments*  of  war,  the  endless  variety  and  ample  accumulation  of 
all  the  instruments  of  destruction.  On  these  the  utmost  inge¬ 
nuity  and  contrivance  seem  to  have  been  exercised, — exercised 
for  the  express  purpose  of  discovering  the  most  surmnary,  com¬ 
prehensive,  and  fatal  method  of  quenching  human  life — of  batter¬ 
ing  and  defacing  the  imiige  of  the  Creator.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  muskets  in  one  vast  hall,  with  all  the  minor  instru¬ 
ments  of  destruction,  to  match  !  The  very  necessity  of  such 
provisions — which  we  deny  not — only  makes  the  matter  worse, 
and  causes  us  to  sigh  over  that  hopeless  depravity  of  our  nature, 
which  renders  such  things  necessary. 

We  w’ere  particularly  struck  with  these  reflections,  w'hen  sur¬ 
veying  that  very  curious  series  of  improi'cments  by  which  certain 
weapons,  more  especially  the  musket,  have  reached  their  present 
perfection  and  precision  in  doing  mischief.  More  activity  of 
mind,  more  ingenuity,  more  skill  of  head  and  hand,  more  resolute 
effort  and  industry  have  evidently  been  expended  upon  them 
than  upon  all  the  implements  of  agricidture.  What  endless 
varieties  of  shape  and  form !  what  complexity  of  mechanism  in 
many  of  them  !  WMiat  multiform  methods  do  they  present  to 
the  choice,  of  rifling  the  life  — of  drilling,  cutting,  tearing,  hack¬ 
ing,  slashing,  sawdng,  crushing  human  bone,  muscle,  nerve,  and 
sinew’.  Of  the  sword  alone,  w’e  verily  believe  there  are  more 
varieties  than  in  all  the  species  of  knives  which  the  Sheffield 
cutlery  ever  turned  out.  ‘  And  all  this  lavish  expense,*  we  are 
ready  to  exclaim,  ‘  all  this  lavish  expense  of  intellect,  of  inge¬ 
nuity,  of  w  ealth,  of  time,  of  industry, — of  all  the  elements  which, 
properly  employed,  w'ouid  secure  so  large  a  portion  of  human 
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felicity, — is  only  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  men  to  kill  and  be 
killed  !  The  very  instruments  themselves,  which  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  at  such  a  ccwtly  price,  uidike  all  other  expensive  products 
of  human  labor  and  ingenuity,  are  made  only  to  be  dashed  in 
pieces  with  him  who  made  them.*  ^Ihe  jj^enerality  see  in  this 
vast  arsenal,  and  museum  ot  war,  only  an  imajj^e  of  power  ;  but  all 
the  false  j^lorv  of  this  is  covered  with  a  cloud,  when  we  consider 
in  wdiat  the  necessity  of  this  power  has  orij^inated  ;  for  what  pur¬ 
pose  these  treasures  have  been  accumulated,  and  for  what  they 
are  reserved.  Harmless  and  innocent  as  all  this  grim  army  of 
warlike  implements  now  seems,  arranged  in  graceful  spirals, 
elegant  festoons,  and  all  sorts  of  ingenious  devices,  (looking 
mightily  like  some  venomous  snake  at  play,)  the  time  will 
assuredly  come  when  those  weapons  will  be  taken  down ;  and 
few,  perhaps,  of  those  tubes  but  arc  destined  to  convey  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  death  to  some  father,  brother,  son,  in  the  spring*  tide  of 
life  and  activity,  and  to  lay  some  hearth  desolate. 

Well,  this  is  just  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  old  German 
adage  applies,  ‘The  worse  the  better.*  We  heartily  wish,  that 
as  nations  csinnot  be  prevented  from  quarrelling  and  fighting, 
they  may  discover  such  comprehensive  and  fatal  methods  of  de¬ 
struction,  that  like  fierce -looking  bullies,  they  may  be  afraid  to 
come  near  one  another ;  that  when  they  go  forth  to  war  at  all, 
they  may  be  so  moustached — so  bristling  and  crested  with  every 
W’eapon  of  offence — so  Gorgon  like — so  preternaturally  aided  and 
abetted  by  ste<am-ship$  and  steam-guns,  that,  if  they  kill  at  all,  it 
shall  be  as  basilisks  do  with  the  eye ;  till,  in  short,  they  shall  be 
terrified  to  come  within  sight  of  each  other,  unless  in  the  guise  of 
peace.  If  men  must  fight,  we  should  wish  them  to  fight  like  the 
two  Irish  c«its,  who,  it  is  said,  fought  so  desperately,  that  nothing 
was  left  but  the  tidls.  Let  mutual  destruction  be  pretty  certain, 
and  the  nuisance  would  speedily  abate. 

Hut  we  must  not  tarry  any  longer  at  the  Tower,  nor  pursue 
further  a  train  of  reflection  which  we  fear  is  but  little  in  unison 
with  the  emotions  with  which  the  vast  majority  of  our  country¬ 
men  look  upon  the  ‘  Small  Arms  Armoury.*  Hut  the  day  shall 
yet  come  when  the  meud  of  these  deadly  weapons  shall  be 
wrought  into  more  peaceful  forms ;  when  the  spear  shall  become  a 
ploughshare,  and  the  sword  a  reaping-hook. 

1  o  return  to  our  subject.  We  must  not  leave  unnoticed  the 
progress  made  of  late  years  in  that  species  of  exhibition  called 
Vanorama,  of  which  the  Diorama  is  the  legitimate  offspring. 
1  wenty  years  agi>  a  panorama  was  a  rarity;  now  there  is  scarcely 
a  season  in  which  the  fire-side  traveller  may  not  refresh  his  win¬ 
ter  8  reading,  and  give  vividness  to  his  conception  of  foreign 
•ct'nt's,  by  an  inexpensive  trip  to  two  or  three  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  places  in  the  world— to  Constantinople,  Moscow,  or  Jeru- 
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Salem.  In  addition  to  these,  there  is  that  standinpr  dish,  the 
Picture  of  London  at  the  Colosseum ;  certoinly  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  pictorial  achievements  on  a  larjre  scale,  of  which 
even  our  enterprising  age  can  boast.  Should  it  be  preserved  with 
due  care,  the  fading  colors  here  and  there  skilfully  restored, 
and  the  ravages  of  time  closely  watched  and  promptly  repaired,  it 
may  be  in  existence  a  couple  of  centuries  hence,  ana  form  a 
curious  antiquarian  comment,  in  the  year  2000,  on  the  London 
of  1830.  Even  now,  to  our  changeful  age,  in  which  whatever  is 
of  ten  years*  standing  is  deemed  old,  some  parts  of  the  picture 
begin  to  look  quite  antiquated.  There  is  the  new  post-office, 
which  indeed  is  no  longer  new',  for  it  was  built  in  the  last  decad, 
(in  this  a^e  of  rapid  mutation  it  is  best  to  reckon  by  decads,  not 
by  centunes,)  with  the  scaffolding  still  about  it,  and  looking  fresh 
and  bright,  as  though  it  were  but  a  thing  of  yesterday.  There 
is  also  old  London  bridge,  the  only  adequate  representation  that 
remains  of  that  venerable  structure  ;  w  hile  its  young  brother — 
the  only^  London  bridge  with  which  a  third  of  the  present  gene¬ 
ration  IS  acquainted — is  just  beginning  to  rise  by  its  side.  The 
enormous  alterations  and  improvements  w  hich  have  taken  place  in 
the  metropolis  in  the  brief  space  that  has  elapsed  since  the  picture 
was  completed,  already  render  it  in  some  sort,  w'e  may  say,  venerable. 
Crooked  Lane  and  Fleet  Market,  and  other  profoundly  interest¬ 
ing  localities,  exist  only  there,  ‘  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi.* 

But  the  most  astonishing  improvement  in  this  species  of  exhi¬ 
bition  is  the  Diorama,  by  far  the  most  wonderful  illusion  which 
the  pictorial  art  has  hitherto  achieved.  Many  of  the  most  inte¬ 
resting  scenes  and  edifices  in  Europe  have  been  already  exhibited 
there  with  a  truth,  fidelity,  and  effect,  which  leave  the  spectator 
little  to  regret  that  he  has  not  seen  the  reality ;  if,  indeed,  he  can 
at  all  times  persuade  himself  that  he  is  not  gazing  upon  the 
reality.  There  is  only  one  thing  of  which  w^e  have  any  reason 
to  complain  in  this  exhibition,  as  interfering  with  the  perfection 
of  illusion.  We  allude  to  what  w'e  cannot  but  think  tlie  injudi¬ 
cious  mode  of  admission.  Few*^  of  our  readers,  we  apprehend, 
require  to  be  told  that  the  spectators  are  admitted  into  a  small 
apartment  into  which  no  light  is  admitted :  this  of  course  is 
necessary,  and  of  this  therefore  w^e  do  not  complain.  The  floor 
is  an  inclined  plane,  leading  dow  n  to  scats  in  front  of  the  picture, 
on  which  the  light  is  admitted  from  above.  Now  when  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  itself  dark,  (as,  for  example,  that  of  the  church  of  Santa 
Croce,  which  is  seen  in  the  twilight  of  the  evening,  or  at  mid¬ 
night  by  torchlight,)  this  apartment  is  at  first  so  utterly  dark  to 
the  visitor  who  enters  it  from  the  open  day,  that  it  is  some  time 
before  the  pupil  of  the  eye  can  adjust  itself  to  the  diminished  light 
1  his  small  apartment  revolves  by  machinery,  describing  at  each  re¬ 
volution  about  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  and  bringing  alternately  each 
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|iict4ire  under  review,  at  intervals  of  about  ten  minutes:  and 
what  we  complain  of  is,  that  visitors,  instead  of  beiiijr  admitted 
into  tliis  apartment  only  at  the  moment  each  revolution  is  com¬ 
pleted,  are  admitted  during  the  whole  time  that  any  one  of  the 
pictures  is  under  survey.  Now  where,  as  in  the  picture  of  the 
church  of  Santa  Croce,  solemnity  and  silence  are  peculiarly 
required  to  give  full  effect  to  the  scene,  and  maintain  the  deep 
illusion  whidi  it  is  calculated  to  exert,  it  is  not  pleasant  to 
have  delicious  associations  continually  disturbed  by  the  odd  noises 
and  ridiculous  mistakes  which  the  mode  of  admission  perpetually 
occasions.  Just  when  the  imagination  is  gladly  surrendering 
itself  to  the  almost  perfect  illusion,  and  can  hardly  divest  itself  of 
the  belief  tliat  it  is  gazing  upon  a  cathedral  at  midnight,  and 
amidst  tlie  solemnities  of  midnight  worship ;  while  the  deepest 
and  most  appropriate  silence  is  maintained  by  every  spectator,  or 
words,  if  uttered  at  all,  are  uttered  instinctively  under  breath ; 
the  door  suddenly  0|>ens  behind  you,  and  in  rush  a  number  of 
visitors,  awkwardly  endeavouring  to  accommodate  the  power  of 
vision  to  the  scanty  twilight  in  which  they  find  themselves  in¬ 
volved  ;  groping,  floundering,  and  stumbling  down  the  inclined 
plane,  totally  unconscious  that  there  are  any  spectators  of 
their  blunders  and  exclamations,  till  they'hear  sounds  of  mocking 
merriment  issuing  from  the  darkness  tliat  envelopes  the  front 
benches,  and  which  are  elicited  by  such  fragments  of  conversa¬ 
tion  as  follow,  not  ‘  sotto  voce* : — ‘  Isabella,  dear !’  ‘  Yes,  mama.* 
‘  Where  have  you  got  to  ?*  ‘  John,  mind  where  you're  going. 

‘  Is  there  a  step  ?*  ‘  This  way,  ma*am,  if  you  please ;  allow  me 

*  to  give  you  my  arm.’  ‘  Now  you  won’t  deceive  me.  Sir,  will 
‘  you  ?'  ‘  Not  for  the  world.*  ‘  Papa,  where  are  you  ?*  ‘  All 

‘  right,  my  dear.  I  think  1  begin  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  something 
‘  now.'*  Each  who  has  already  got  over  these  difficulties  of 
initiation  laughs  as  heartily  at  the  mistakes  of  his  neighbours,  as 
thougli  he  had  never  been  in  the  like  predicament  himself.  We 
are  well  awiire  that  there  are  not  a  few  who  enjoy  all  this,  as  an 
excellent  joke,  and  who  even  think  it  one  of  the  best  parts  of  the 
whole  exhibition.  Of  tliis  ineffable  satisfaction  we  W’ould  by  no 
means  deprive  them.  As  each  spectator  usually  sits  out  several 


An  ainu'iing  instance  of  the  eflects  of  this  sudden  transition  from  day- 
hirht  into  nhnost  darkness  recently  came  to  our  knowledge.  A  lady  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Hiorama,  nceonipnnied  hy  sonic  friends ;  upon  entering  the  room, 
ami  finding  herself  in  apparent  iiiidnighc,  she  sat  herself  down  in  the  very 
^t  puioe  wliich  oflered,  and  gazed  intently  on  vacancy.  Upon  being  asked 
m  a  whisper  by  one  of  her  friends  how  she  liked  it,  she  replied,  ‘  that  she 
roum  nothing  at  all  particular  about  it,*  when  lo !  upon  examination  it 
was  foimd  that  she  had  been  sitting  all  the  while  with  her  back  to  the  pic¬ 
ture,  and  vainly  staring  upon  the  opjHisite  wall. 
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revolutions  of  the  pictures,  they  would  still  liave  abundant  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  enjoying  this  practical  jest  upon  the  admission  of  each 
new  set  of  visitors.  As  to  the  public,  we  apprehend  they  would 
not  mind  being  kept  in  the  ante-room  for  a  few  minutes,  for  the 
sake  of  a  more  undisturbed  and  perfect  enjoyment  of  the  spectacle, 
which  luis  brought  them  hither. 

But  the  exhibition  most  fraught  with  gratiti cation,  at  once 
diversified  and  permanent,  is  undoubtedly  the  British  Museum. 
On  a  totally  different  ground,  too,  we  hold  it  to  be  the  best  in 
London.  It  is  the  cheapest  Vast  as  are  the  treasures  it  pos¬ 
sesses  of  all  that  is  rare  and  precious,  you  see  them  for  nothing. 
For  three  whole  days  in  the  week  the  curious  spectator  is  allow^ed 
to  range  at  will  through  its  noble  collections,  and  feast  his  eyes, 
W'ithout  one  annoying  condition,  on  all  sorts  of  rarities,  the  spoils 
of  all  climates  and  of  every  age.  They  are  of  the  most  various 
kinds,  and,  in  almost  each  kind,  in  the  greatest  profusion.  There 
is  the  noble  collection  of  Grecian  and  lloman  sUituary  and  sculp¬ 
ture,  strangely  contrasted  with  the  ruder  and  older,  but  still  sun- 
lime  and  gigantic  products  of  the  Egyptian  chisel ;  the  apparently 
endless  assortment  of  fossils,  minerals,  shells,  and  insects;  and 
which,  from  their  individual  beauty,  or  the  beauty  derived  from 
arrangement  and  contrast,  have  a  strong  charm  even  for  one  who 
is  neither  mineralogist,  entomologist,  geologist,  nor  conchologist. 
Scarcely  less  w^orthy  of  attention  than  these  are  the  stuffed  birds 
and  beasts,  illustrative  of  natural  history.  Other  rooms  are  filled 
with  the  weapons,  hunting  and  fishing  implements,  domestic 
utensils,  articles  of  dress  and  manufactures,  of  barbarous  nations ; 
as  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  the  New  Zealanders,  various 
tribes  of  North  and  South  America,  &c.  Other  rooms  are  crowded 
with  similar,  but  far  more  deeply  interesting  rarities  from 
ancient  Greece,  Home,  and  Egypt.  These  are  not  oidy  highly 
curious,  as  affording  us,  like  the  former,  a  picture  of  the  domestic 
and  social  life  of  distant  nations,  but  are  invested  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  interest  derived  from  the  consideration,  that  these  nations 
were  not  merely  very  ancient,  but  highly  civilized.  Vases, 
dishes,  cups,  plates,  scales,  knives,  mirrors,  lamps,  bells,  mortars, 
measures,  and  wine-strainers,  buttons,  buckles,  broaches,  locks 
and  keys,  bits,  spurs,  ornaments  of  harness,  hinges  and  nails,  and 
a  thousand  other  whimsical  relics,  meet  the  eye  at  every  turn ; 
and  while  transporting  us  to  a  far  distant  age,  show  us  that 
human  nature  was  still  the  same,  with  the  same  wants  and 
the  same  passions,  with  the  same  cravings  to  be  gratified  and 
the  same  necessities  to  be  supplied ;  and  the  same  reason  and 
ingenuity  to  gratify  the  one  and  supply  the  other.  To  these 
rooms  may  w'ell  be  applied,  with  almost  literal  accuracy,  the 
humorous  lines  of  Burns  addressed  to  tlie  renowned  antiquary 
Captain  Grose : 
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There  is  ‘  a  fouth  o*  auld  iiick-nackets ; 
Husty  aim  caps  and  jingling  jackets, 
Wad  hand  the  Lothians  tliree,  in  tackets 
A  townniont  guid  ; 

And  parritch-pots  and  auld  saut-backets 
Afore  the  floinl. 

Of  Eve’s  first  fire  they  have  a  cinder  ; 
Auld  Tubal  Cain’s  fire-slund  and  fender ; 

j»  «  ♦  ♦ 

A  broom-stick  o’  the  witch  of  Endor, 
Weel  shod  wi'  brass. 


‘  Forbye,  they’ll  shape  you  aff,  fu’  gleg, 
The  cut  of  Adam’s  phillil)eg  ; 

The  knife  that  nicket  Abel’s  craig 
They’ll  prove  you  fully. 

It  was  a  faulding  jocteleg. 

Or  laiig.kail  gully.’ 


Of  these  vast  collections,  those  which  present  us  with  the  im¬ 
plements  and  utensils,  and  generally,  the  domestic  antiquities  of 
ancient  Egypt,  awaken,  perhaps,  tlie  most  startling  sensations 
of  novelty  and  delight. 

The  feeling  of  pleasure  arising  from  the  beauty  and  unap¬ 
proachable  grace  of  the  Greek  sculptures — which,  indeed,  we 
never  look  upon  without  a  feeling  of  despiiir  for  modern  art — is 
more  refined  and  more  permanent,  and,  what  is  a  great  matter,  is 
intensified,  instead  of  being  weakened,  by  familiarity  and  fre¬ 
quent  contemplation.  Hut  we  question  whether  they  can  impart, 
wlien  first  seen,  a  pleasure  so  startling  as  that  produced  by  the 
spectacle  of  the  Egyptian  domestic  antiquities.  There  are  not 
only  |>ots  |>ans,  and  platters,  that  look  as  w’ell  as  if  they  had  just 
been  Uiken  down  from  Uie  dresser  in  Pharaoh’s  kitchen ;  but  the 
most  perishable  articles  are  still  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation. 
This,  indeed,  is  the  chief  source  of  the  superior  pleasure  wdiich 
the  domestic  anticputies  of  Egypt  impart,  when  compared  with 
those  of  Greece  and  Rome.  We  do  not  w'onder  that  metal  and 
stone  should  be  durable,  and  the  interest  they  awaken  depends 
upon  a  very  different  class  of  associations.  But  the  Egyptians 
seem  to  have  possessed  the  singular  pow’er  of  rendering  the  most 
perishable  substances  durable  ;  and  of  making  them  last  as  long  as 
brass  and  marble ;  of  reversing  the  great  law  of  nature,  and  giving 
perpetuity  to  what  is  transient ;  nay,  of  fixing  objects  in  the  very 
process  of  dissolution — of  giving  permanence  to  rottenness — of 
reproducing  (like  nature)  wdiat  is  crumbling  into  dust  in  a  more 
stable  form — in  the  shape  of  petrifactions.  Their  art  W’as  a  great 
antiseptic,  a  more  than  K van’s  patent  against  the  fungus  of  time 
and  change.  This  wondrous  art  reached  its  perfection  in  their 
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mummies — in  those  singular  processes  by  which  they  stamped 
even  death  with  immortality.*  In  these  rooms  we  not  only  see 
these  last  and  certainly  most  wonderful  exemplifications  of  their 
skill;  mummies  in  every  stage  of  unswathing,  some  in  the 
gorgeously  painted  and  hieroglyplied  coffins  in  whicli  they  W’ere 
first  taken  from  the  sarcophagus,  and  others  with  almost  the  last 
rags  of  the  curious  complication  of  bandages  torn  off;  but 
the  most  perishable  remains  of  the  domestic  arts  and  of  every 
day  life.  There  are  carpenter’s  tools,  with  the  handles  just 
as  good  as  the  blades;  and  what  is  more  strange,  baskets, 
in  which  the  said  tools  W'cre  carried,  just  as  good  as  new,  and 
putting  utterly  to  shame,  both  in  shape  and  texture,  the  carpen¬ 
ters*  baskets  of  these  degenerate  days.  There  is  a  chair  which 
might  have  borne  the  honored  hinder  parts  of  some  ancient 
citizen  of  Thebes,  and  only  now  requires  a  little  mending,  to  fit 
it  for  securely  doing  the  s«ime  kindness  for  a  citizen  of  London. 
Then  there  is  a  wig,  yes,  a  wi(jy  as  glossy  and  bright  as  it  was 
the  first  day  it  appeared  in  some  fashionable  perruquier’s  shop, 
at  the  west  end  of  Memphis ;  and  as  a  young  friend  of  ours 
remarked,  ‘  looking  as  well  as  if  it  had  had  a  dressing  of  Ma- 
‘  cassar  oil  on  it  yesterday  morning.’ 

Such  are  some  of  the  principal  wonders  and  curiosities  with 
which  the  ingenious  keepers  of  the  raree-shows  of  this  great  city 
conjure  the  sixpences  and  shillings  out  of  the  pockets  of  visitors. 
But  these  are  very  far  from  exhausting  the  catalogue.  The 
Colosseum  alone  has  three  or  four  distinct  ‘  sights’ — a  submarine 
cave,  a  collection  of  statuary  and  painting,  a  Swiss  cottage,  and 
we  know  not  what.  Then  there  is  the  ‘  Exhibition’  of  the  Iloyal 
Aciuiemy,  which  yearly  attracts  many  thousands  of  visitors.  To 
the  lover  of  paintings,  however,  a  far  higher  treat  is  afforded  in 
the  ‘British  Institution,*  where  may  be  seen  a  collection  of 
the  works  of  the  ‘  old  masters,’  and  formed  by  the  splendid 
paintings  from  the  galleries  of  certiiin  liberal  noblemen  and  other 
wealthy  amateurs. — Pall  Mall  is  generally  the  scene  of  pictorial 
exhibitions. 

At  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  as  at  the  Colosseum,  the 
public  interest  is  maintained  by  a  combination  of  amusing  spec¬ 
tacles.  Besides  their  beasts,  there  is  one  kind  of  exhibition  which, 
to  the  generality  of  the  people,  is  of  far  more  interest  than  all  the 
beasts  that  ever  went  into  Noah’s  ark.  We  refer  to  the  very  pop- 
ularexhibition,  avolcano,in  a  state  of  eruption — as  of  Vesuvius  last 
year,  or  of  Hecla  this.  The  former  we  did  not  see;  the  latter  we 
have  seen  ;  and  a  very  respectable  imitation  of  a  volciino  it  is.  It 
roars,  and  bellows,  and  shakes  under  its  painted  canvass,  in  very 


*  See  Horace  Smith’s  spirited  lines  to  the  Mummy  in  Bvlzonl’s  Kxhibitions. 
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successful  mimicry  of  its  gigantic  namesake,  while  the  eruption 
itself  certainly  forms  the  grandest  display  of  fireworks  we  have 
ever  witnessed.  We  believe  the  mimicry  of  Vesuvius  was 
ecjuallv  successful,  several  villages,  if  we  mistake  not,  having 
been  destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  season  by  the  burning  lava, 
in  imitation  of  the  freaks  of  the  original.* 

It  would  be  quite  beyond  our  nresent  purpose  to  mention  tlie 
many  other  objects  of  interest  witn  which  London  abounds.  To 
the  lover  of  the  arts,  liowever,  even  the  p!d)lic  buildings  and  public 
places,  the  churches,  bridges,  docks,  markets,  and  parks  afford  a 
continual  source  of  clieap  gratification  ;  while  the  inside  of  many 
as,  for  example,  of  the  houses  of  Parliament,  courts  of  law, 
the  bank,  the  post-office,  the  museum  of  the  India  house,  present 
still  greater  attractions.  AVe  cannot  quit  this  subject,  however, 
without  remarking  that  the  vicinity  of  London  is  remarkably 
rich  in  those  objects  which  attract  the  regard  of  sight-seers,  and 
which,  by  the  aid  of  steam-boats  and  rail-roads,  may  be  said  not 
only  to  be  contiguous  to  the  great  city,  but  to  form  a  part  of  it. 
A  ten  minutes  trip  by  the  Greenwich  railway,  or  lialf  an  hours 
steaming  down  the  river,  brings  us  to  Greenwich  Park,  and,  what 
is  still  better  to  the  sight-seer,  to  Greenwich  Hospital,  with  its 
magnificent  Painted  Hall  and  Chapel.  A  few  minutes  steaming 
furtner  brings  us  to  Woolwich,  with  its  dock-yard  and  arsenal, 
the  most  convenient  place  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom  for  visitors 
from  all  the  central  and  northern  counties.f  About  as  much 
steaming  up  the  river  carries  us  to  Hampton  Court  and  the  Car¬ 
toons,  and  to  the  Potanical  Gardens  at  Kew :  while  the  Great 
Western  railway  brings  within  little  more  than  half  an  hour’s 
ride  the  magniheent  scenery  and  not  less  magnificent  castle  of 
Windsor. 


•  We  c.innot  omit  tliis  o|'portiinity  of  hintlnp  to  tlie  proprietor  or  proprie¬ 
tors  of  tlicse  parilens,  tliat  it  'wouUl  well  answer  the  j)urpose  to  alter  and 
widen  the  approaches.  At  j>rescnt,  they  are  excessively  inconvenient ; 
far  too  lonjj  and  narrow,  and  seem  to  have  been  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  u  monse-tra])  or  :i  lonpf-nccked  bottle.  It  is  easy  cnoujrh  for  the 
people  to  jtet  in,  entering  as  they  do  by  driblets  ;  but  not  so  easy  to  pet  out, 
deparlinp  as  thev  do  in  crowds.  On  the  evening  we  were  there,  there  couUl 
not  have  been  less  than  ten  thousand  persons  present,  and  our  exit  couse- 
rpiently  most  tedious,  and  at  some  parts  even  danpt'rous. 

t  It  must  certainly  he  pratefully  acknowledged,  that  povernment  has  of 
late  years  dime  much  to  rentier  our  public  establishments  accessible  to  the 
t>e«»ple.^  1  here  used  to  be  many  tedious  formalities  before  admission  could 
In' oht.iincd  to  the  dock-yards  ;  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  no  very  triflinp  pra- 
tuiiies  to  wartlers  wImi  were  appointed  to  po  round  with  the  visitors.  Now, 
an)  mie  iiia\  t^htain  admission  unacettmpanied  hv  a  warder  j  nor  is  anv  fee 
allowed  to  be  I'aid.  At  le:ist  this  is  the  case  at  Woolwich,  .and,  we  believe, 
in  the  other  dtKk-yard.<.  ^  1  he  vUitor  receives  i\  ticket  at  the  pates,  and  all 
that  he  is  rt'quircd  to  do  is  to  pn>duce  it  when  cliallcnped. 
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•  We  now  propose  to  offer  a  few  general  observations  on  the 
subject  of  sight-seeing.  And  the  nrst  shall  be  respecting  the 
prices  at  which  this  species  of  luxury  is  supplied  by  various 
parties.  We  have  already  remarked,  not  only  that  there  are 
many  new  exhibitions,  but  that  many  old  ones  have  been  but 
recently  made  accessible  to  the  public  on  reasonable  terms. 

It  is  curious  to  see,  that  here  as  on  other  points,  the 
last  place  to  which  improvements  extends— the  last  place 
which  is  willing  to  surrender  anything  for  the  gratification 
of  the  people — is  the  church.  She  is  animated  by  an  equal 
enmity  to  all  reforms,  whether  the  point  in  dispute  be  respect¬ 
ing  tythes  or  fourpenny  offerings — splendid  endowments  or 
sixpenny  sights.  It  is  in  our  great  cathedrals,  St.  Paul’s  and 
estminster  Abbey,  strictly  the  property,  as  they  are  the  pride 
of  the  nation,  and  to  which  every  one  should  have  easy  access, 
that  the  old  spirit  of  extortion  is  most  rigorous  and  grasping.  In 
visiting  the  former,  some  old  cicerone,  who  holds  a  ‘  vested  in- 
‘  terest  ’  in  abuses,  pops  out  at  every  corner,  and  demands  a  six¬ 
pence  or  a  shilling  for  exhibiting  liis  fraction  of  the  curiosities 
of  the  place ;  at  Westminster  Abbey,  you  pay  at  once  a  high 
rate  for  seeing  the  whole.  It  is  curious  to  see  that  not  only  are 
all  our  public  secular  establishments  shown  to  tlie  people  upon 
much  more  moderate  terms  and  in  a  much  more  liberal  spirit,  but 
even  the  collections  wdiich  are  the  fruit  of  private  enterprize, 
which  are  maintained  at  a  vast  expense,  and  wliich  are  instituted 
for  the  very  purpose  of  fair  gain,  are  cheaper,  much  cheaper.  It 
is  true,  as  before  said,  that  w’e  may  see  the  best  part  of  St. 
Paul’s  for  nothing — and  that  is  the  outside  ;  for  this  we  are  not  in¬ 
debted  to  those  wdio  have  the  showing  of  it.  It  is  true  also,  that 
W’e  may  get  a  view  of  the  inside  for  tw'o-pence,  a  mean  and 
miserable  impost,  which  ought  to  be  immediately  abolished. 
The  doors  of  such  a  place  ought  to  stand  open  every  day,  and  all 
who  please  permitted  to  enter  and  look  round,  certain  persons 
being  paid  a  proper,  and  no  more  than  a  proper,  salary  from  the 
revenues  of  the  cathedral  itself,  or  if  necessary,  from  tlie  public 
purse,  for  seeing  that  no  mischief  is  done. — lint  though  a  peep 
into  the  interior  is  comparatively  cheap,  the  moment  you  wish  to 
see  any  thing  more,  to  look  at  any  of  the  few^  rarities  it  contains, 
the  w'ork  of  extortion  begins.  A  sixpence  is  asked  here,  and  a 
shilling  there ;  ai  every  turn  there  is  some  new  demand — 
till  what  w'ith  the  whispering  gallery,  the  ascent  to  the  ball  and 
cross,  the  visit  to  the  tombs,  the  permission  to  gaze  at  a  few 
tattered  and  crumbling  standards,  (how  indignant  w'ould  Nelson 
he  could  he  know  that  it  cost  his  countrymen  six-pence  even  to 
take  a  peep  at  the  trophies  of  his  glory  !)  you  have  to  pay  no  less 
than  four  shillings  and  sixpence,  or  five  shillings,  we  forpet 
which ;  that  is  to  say,  nine  or  ten  times  as  much  as  for  seeing 
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successful  mimicry  of  its  gigantic  namesake,  while  the  eruption 
itself  certainly  forms  the  grandest  display  of  fireworks  we  have 
ever  witnessed.  We  believe  the  mimicry  of  Vesuvius  was 
equally  successful,  several  villages,  if  we  mistake  not,  having 
been  (Icstroyed  in  the  course  of  the  season  by  the  burning  lava, 
in  imitation  of  the  freaks  of  the  original.’* 

It  would  be  quite  beyond  our  nresent  purpose  to  mention  the 
many  other  objects  of  interest  with  which  London  abounds.  To 
the  lover  of  the  arts,  however,  even  the  public  buildings  and  public 
places,  the  churches,  bridges,  docks,  markets,  and  parks  afford  a 
continual  source  of  cheap  gratification  ;  while  the  inside  of  many 
as  for  example,  of  the  houses  of  Parliament,  courts  of  law, 
the  bank,  the  post-office,  the  museum  of  the  India  house,  present 
still  greater  attractions.  We  cannot  quit  this  subject,  however, 
without  remarking  that  the  vicinity  of  London  is  remarkably 
rich  in  those  objects  which  attract  the  regjird  of  sight-seers,  and 
which,  by  the  aid  of  steam-boats  and  rail-roads,  may  be  said  not 
only  to  bo  contiguous  to  the  great  city,  but  to  form  a  part  of  it. 
A  ten  minutes  trip  by  the  Greenwich  railway,  or  half  an  hour's 
steaming  down  the  river,  brings  us  to  Greenwich  Park,  and,  what 
is  still  better  to  the  sight-seer,  to  Greenwich  Hospital,  with  its 
magnificent  Painted  Hall  and  Chapel.  A  few  minutes  steaming 
furtner  brings  us  to  W’^oolwich,  with  its  dock-yard  and  arsenal, 
the  most  convenient  place  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom  for  visitors 
from  all  the  central  and  northern  counties.f  About  as  much 
steaming  up  the  river  carries  us  to  Hampton  Court  and  the  Car¬ 
toons,  and  to  the  Potanical  Gardens  at  Kew :  while  the  Great 
Western  railway  brings  within  little  more  than  half  an  hour’s 
ride  the  magniheent  scenery  and  not  less  magnificent  castle  of 
Windsor. 


•  We  c.innot  omit  tliis  o]>portunity  of  liintinp  to  the  proprietor  or  proprie¬ 
tors  of  these  partleiis,  tliat  it  would  well  answer  the  purpose  to  alter  .and 
widen  the  nppn^ches.  At  }»resent,  they  are  excessively  inconvenient ; 
far  too  lon^  and  narrow,  and  seem  to  have  been  constructed  on  the 
)mnciplo  of  a  mouse-trap  or  a  lonpf-ncckeil  bottle.  It  is  easy  enough  for  the 
people  to  get  in,  entering  as  they  do  by  driblets ;  but  not  so  easy  to  get  out, 
«leparling  as  they  do  in  crowds.  On  the  evening  we  were  there,  there  could 
not  have  been  less  than  ten  thousand  persons  present,  and  our  exit  couse- 
cjuently  most  tedious,  and  at  some  parts  even  d.angerous. 

t  It  must  certainly  be  gratefully  acknowledged,  that  government  has  of 
late  \  ears  done  much  to  render  our  public  establishments  accessible  to  the 
People.^  1  here  u.scd  to  be  many  tedious  formalities  before  admission  could 
>0  obtained  to  the  dock-yards  ;  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  no  very  trifling  gra¬ 
tuities  to  w.anlers  wImi  were  appointed  to  go  round  with  the  visitors.  Now, 
an>  one  in.a\  obtain  admission  unaccompanied  by  a  warder  j  nor  is  anv  fee 
allowed  to  bo  i^aid.  At  le:ust  this  is  the  case  at  Woolwich,  and,  we  believe, 
in  thy  other  iliKk-yanls.  1  he  vhiitor  receives  a  ticket  at  the  gates,  and  all 
that  lie  IS  rt'quired  to  do  is  to  pn>duce  it  when  challenged. 
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•  We  now  propose  to  offer  a  few  general  observations  on  tbe 
subject  of  sight-seeing.  And  the  first  shall  be  respecting  the 
prices  at  which  this  species  of  luxury  is  supplied  by  various 
parties.  We  have  already  remarked,  not  only  that  there  are 
many  new  exhibitions,  but  that  many  old  ones  have  been  but 
recently  made  accessible  to  the  public  on  reasonable  terms. 

It  is  curious  to  see,  that  here  as  on  other  points,  the 
last  phace  to  which  improvements  extends— the  last  place 
which  is  willing  to  surrender  anything  for  the  gratification 
of  the  people — is  the  church.  She  is  animated  by  an  equal 
enmity  to  all  reforms,  whether  the  point  in  dispute  be  respect¬ 
ing  tythes  or  fourpenny  offerings — splendid  endowments  or 
sixpenny  sights.  It  is  in  our  great  cathedrals,  St.  Paul’s  and 
Westminster  Abbey,  strictly  the  property,  as  they  are  the  pride 
of  the  nation,  and  to  which  every  one  should  have  easy  access, 
that  the  old  spirit  of  extortion  is  most  rigorous  and  grasping.  In 
visiting  the  former,  some  old  cicerone,  who  holds  a  ‘  vested  in- 
‘  terest  ’  in  abuses,  pops  out  at  every  corner,  and  demands  a  six¬ 
pence  or  a  shilling  for  exhibiting  his  fraction  of  the  curiosities 
of  the  place ;  at  Westminster  Abbey,  you  pay  at  once  a  high 
rate  for  seeing  the  whole.  It  is  curious  to  see  that  not  only  arc 
all  our  public  seadar  establishments  showm  to  the  people  u|)on 
much  more  moderate  terms  and  in  a  much  more  liberal  spirit,  but 
even  the  collections  wdiich  are  the  fruit  of  private  enterprize, 
w’hich  are  maintained  at  a  vast  expense,  and  wliich  are  instituted 
for  the  very  purpose  of  fair  gain,  are  cheaper,  much  cheaper.  It 
is  true,  as  before  said,  that  w^e  may  see  the  best  part  of  St. 
Paul’s  for  nothing — and  that  is  the  outside  ;  for  this  w^e  are  not  in¬ 
debted  to  those  wdio  have  the  showing  of  it.  It  is  true  also,  that 
W’e  may  get  a  view  of  the  inside  for  tw'o-pence,  a  mean  and 
miserable  impost,  which  ought  to  be  immediately  abolished. 
The  doors  of  such  a  place  ought  to  stand  open  every  day,  and  all 
W’ho  please  permitted  to  enter  and  look  round,  certain  persons 
being  paid  a  proper,  and  no  more  than  a  proper,  salary  from  the 
revenues  of  the  cathedral  itself,  or  if  necessary,  from  tlie  public 
purse,  for  seeing  that  no  mischief  is  done. — Put  though  a  peep 
into  the  interior  is  comparatively  cheap,  the  moment  you  wdsh  to 
see  any  thing  more,  to  look  at  any  of  the  few'  rarities  it  contains, 
the  w'ork  of  extortion  begins.  A  sixpence  is  asked  here,  and  a 
shilling  there ;  at  every  turn  there  is  some  new  demand — 
till  what  w  ith  the  whispering  gallery,  the  ascent  to  the  ball  and 
cross,  the  visit  to  the  tombs,  the  permission  to  gaze  at  a  few 
tattered  and  crumbling  standards,  (how  indignant  would  Nelson 
be  could  he  know  that  it  cost  his  countrymen  six-pence  even  to 
take  a  peep  at  the  trophies  of  his  glory  !)  you  have  to  pay  no  less 
than  four  shillings  and  sixpence,  or  five  shillings,  we  forget 
which ;  that  is  to  say,  nine  or  ten  times  as  much  as  for  seeing 
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the  infinitely  more  varied  and  curious  rarities  of  the  Tower. 
We  believe  that  matters  (ire  somewhat  better  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  though  the  system  is  still  very  bad.  In  accordance  with 
the  usual  practice  of  the  Church,  she  serves  the  public  with  the 
worst  goods  at  the  highest  price ;  her  commodities  are  indifferent, 
and  not  cheap ;  her  curiosities  are  not  half  so  well  worth  seeing 
as  those  of  many  other  places,  while  she  makes  us  pay  three  times 
as  dear  for  the  sight. 

There  is  not  a  shadow  of  reason  for  this  extortion,  except  the 
desire  of  gain,  and  an  indolent  lazy  disposition  to  let  things  re¬ 
main  as  they  are.  If  the  rulers  of  the  Church  allege  that  they 
are  anxious  to  guard  what  is  valuable  from  theft  or  wanton  mis¬ 
chief  by  keeping  the  company  comparatively  select,  the  reply  is 
ready ;  at  the  British  Museum  there  is  no  sucli  barrier  at  all,  and  at 
the  Tower  there  is  only  a  sixpenny  one,  and  yet  it  is  found  easy 
enough  to  guard  both  against  fraud  and  mischief.  If  it  be  said, 
that  the  remuneration,  extortionate  as  it  may  seem,  is  no  more 
than  sufficient  to  pay  the  trouble  of  the  showman,  we  reply  that 
what  is  found  sufficient  for  the  Tower  ought  to  be  sufficient  for 
Westminster  Abbey  or  St.  Paul’s.  If  it  be  said,  that  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  the  cicerones  should  accomjxiny  every 
visitor  or  party  to  the  top  of  a  building  like  St.  Paurs  for  one 
sixpence,  we  admit  it ;  but  then  we  ask,  who  requires  them  to  do 
it  ?  During  the  period  at  which  the  edifice  is  open  to  the  public 
let  men  be  stationed  at  those  points  at  which  directions  should  be 
given  or  rarities  are  to  be  exhibited,  and  then  let  the  visitors 
take  care  of  themselves.  The  man  who  shows  the  monument  is 
not  expected  to  trot  up  and  down  the  staircase  with  every  visitor 
who  ])ays  his  sixpence  to  do  it. 

St.  Paul’s  and  Westminster  Abbey,  like  the  British  Aluseiim, 
arc  identified  with  the  national  glory,  and  should  be  open  to  the 
jK*ople  for  nothing  ;  proper  persons  being  appointed  for  show  ing 
them,  who  should  be  paid  out  of  the  ample  revenues  of  these 
churches  or  if  it  must  be  so,  receive  moderate  salary  at  the  pub¬ 
lic  expense.  Or  if  this  be  impossible,  at  least  no  more  should 
be  demanded  for  showing  these  places  than  is  demanded  for 
showing  the  Tower.  Those  to  w’hom  these  magnificent  piles  arc 
entrusted,  should  be  ashamed  thus  to  repress  the  interest  of  the 
people  ill  edifices  so  associated  w'ith  our  national  grandeur  and  so 
rich  in  historical  recollections. 

1  hat  a  very  small  charge  w’ould  be  not  only  sufficient,  to  re¬ 
munerate^  the  trouble,  but  that  the  showmen  themselves  would  be 
great  gainers  by  the  change,  (a  point  of  far  more  import¬ 
ance  to  them,)  w'e  have  no  manner  of  doubt.  In  cases  of  a 
like  kind,  it  has  hitherto  been  invariably  found,  that  the 
sums  derived  from  the  vast  increase  of  visitors  when  the  terms 
ot  admission  have  been  lowered,  more  than  makes  up  for 
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the  iliminiuion  in  the  sum  paid  by  eaclu  Thus  in  the  Tower, 
where  the  proposition  to  reduce  the  price  of  admission  was 
at  first  received  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  the  influx  of 
visitors  is  such,  that  the  whole  receipts  are  far  larj^er  tlian  they 
have  ever  before  been.  The  statement  will  be  found  a  little 
farther  on. — And  thus  would  it  be,  we  have  not  the  smallest 
doubt,  with  Westminster  and  St.  Paul’s. 

The  cheapest  by  far  of  our  public  exhibitions  as  well  as  in 
other  respects  the  best,  is  the  British  Museum,  lor  that  costs 
nothing.  The  least  interesting,  (if  we  except  those  parts  w'hich 
we  may  see  almost  for  nothing,)  and  yet  incalculably  the  dearest, 
are  St.  Paul’s  and  Westminster  Abbey.  The  other  exhibitions 
are  all  reasonable  enough.  Only  a  shilling  is  paid  at  the  Ade¬ 
laide  Gallery  or  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution  ;  and  all  we  can 
say  is,  that  if  the  rarities  at  8t.  Paul’s  are  worth  five  shillings, 
those  at  the  above  institutions  are  well  worth  thirty. 

’I'here  is  another  point  on  which  we  wish  to  offer  some  few 
observations.  We  refer  to  the  behaviour  of  the  people  at  these 
exhibitions.  One  reason  why  public  edifices  have  been  guarded 
from  the  English  populace  with  so  much  jealousy,  and  opened 
with  so  much  reluctance,  is,  that  our  countrymen  are  so  prone  to 
wanton  mischief.  There  has  been  hitherto  unfortunately  too 
much  justice  in  this  allegation.  The  populace  of  England  have 
in  this  respect,  perhaps,  a  less  powerful  sense  of  propriety  than 
that  of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  The  vulgar,  and  even 
very  many,  who,  upon  other  occasions  would  not  be  reckoned 
among  the  vulgar,  cannot  keep  their  hands  from  fingering  what  is 
curious,  scrawling  upon  walls  and  columns,  amusing  themselves 
by  defacing  or  mutilating,  cutting  or  chipping  on  some  little 
remnant  of  any  object  that  tickles  their  fancy,  slily  appropriating 
a  portion  of  some  relic  that  is  rare  and  precious,  a  bone,  or  a 
tooth  of  an  old  w’arrior,  a  tatter  of  some  old  standard,  or  a  rag 
of  an  old  vestment;  thus  taking  away  what  is  compjwatively 
valueless  in  itself,  yet  is  essential  to  the  completion  and  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  rarity  from  which  it  is  stolen.  Or  if  admitted  into  a 
gcirden,  they  must  needs  be  plucking  the  flowers,  cutting  slips, 
or  trampling  on  the  beds.  Sometimes  they  have  shown  their 
brutal  humour  in  still  more  wanton  freaks  of  mischief,  and  in 
which  it  is  hard  to  say  what  form  of  petty  selfishness  it  w’as 
which  was  proposed  to  be  gratified.  For  example,  in  recently 
passing  through  the  British  Museum,  we  observed  that  some 
brutal  fellow  had  just  thought  proper  to  spit  into  the  sarcophagus 
of  some  great  Egyptian  personage.  Humiliation  can  hardly  go 
deeper.  Here  was  one  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  wdio  after 
having  caused  himself  to  be  embalmed  and  entombed  with 
amazing  care  and  cost,  must  now"  submit  not  only  to  be  dragged 
forth  from  the  depths  of  the  Pyramids,  disinterred,  unsw'athcd, 
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and  exposed  to  tLe  light  of  open  day,  but  to  have  his  last  dwelling 
thus  contemptuously  violated. 

Of  all  the  nuisances  above  mentioned,  however,  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  as  well  as  the  most  offensive  to  the  eye,  is  that  of  scrawling 
names  upon  walls  and  columns.  The  ‘  great  obscure  ’  who 
indulge  in  this  practice  doubtless  have  an  itching  for  immortality; 
and  that  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  would  rather  be  notorious 
upon  any  terms,  than  not  notorious  at  all:  infamous  rather 
than  not  famous.  Thus  prompted,  they  naturallv  seek  the 
most  durable  materials  on  which  to  inscribe  their  names; 
nothing  less  than  brass  or  marble  will  serve  their  turn.  But 
we  would  respectfully  remind  John  Smith  and  Thomas 
Brown,  William  Hobson  and  Richard  Jobson,  Nathanie 
Dobson  and  Mark  Robson,  Siisiin  Tibbits  and  Martha  Spry, 
tliat  if  they  have  no  other  means  of  securing  immortality,  this 
will  hardly  answer  their  purpose :  as  this  is  the  only  record  which 
the  world  unhappily  possesses  of  them,  they  will  not  be  tlie  less  for¬ 
gotten  because  their  names  are  still  extant.  The  only  difference 
between  them  and  other  persons  who  have  as  little  claim  to  be 
remembered,  is  that  posterity  will  say,  ‘  whoever  they  may  have 
‘  been,  they  have  our  hearty  malison  for  their  impudence  and 
‘  their  mischievousness.  W  e  know  of  but  one  act  of  theirs,  and 
‘  that  net  entitles  them  to  our  thorough  contempt.’  W^e  remem¬ 
ber  once  suggesting  to  a  friend  a  method  of  punishing  at  least 
some  of  these  misenievous  persons.  Upon  visiting  one  of  the 
most  venerable  and  splendid  of  our  ecclesiastical  edifices,  w’e 
deeply  disgusted  at  the  number  of  the  names  of  these  aspir¬ 
ing  insignificants  inscribed  upon  the  walls.  Some  of  them, 
08  if  to  insure  a  more  particular  remembrance,  had  been  so 
explicit  ns  to  add  their  place  of  abode  to  their  names ;  many 
of  the  dates  were  quite  recent.  W^e  proposed  to  our  friend, 
who  wjis  a  native  of  the  town  in  wliich  the  edifice  stood, 
and  who  took  a  deep  pride  in  this  its  chief  ornament,  that  it 
might  be  desirable  to  collect  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who 
had  been  so  kind  as  to  furnish  their  address,  and  to  send  each 
of  them  an  anonymous  letter,  stating  that  doubtless  it  would  be 
gmtifying  intelligence  that  their  names,  which  they  had  inscribed 

witli  so  much  pains  on  the  walls  of -  Abbey,  in  the  year 

were  still  extant,  and  that  they  would  receive  a  yearly  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  same  pleasing  fact. 

But  we  are  happy  to  believe,  and  that  on  the  strongest 
grounds,  that  this  and  the  other  forms  of  nuisances  above  men¬ 
tioned,  are  fast  abating.  With  the  exception  of  the  honest  gen¬ 
tleman  who  thought  proper  to  make  a  spittoon  of  an  Egyptian 
^  have  not  recently  observed  any  one  inclined  to 
bt'  offensive  in  these  kinds.  And  as  the  public  is  more  habituated 
to  stght^sccing^  it  will  learn  to  behave  itself  like  anv  other  tame 
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and  decent  animal.  Indeed,  one  of  the  very  reasons  of  its  exor¬ 
bitances  has  been  that  dilHculty  of  access  to  thin^  worth  seeing, 
wliich  has  itself  in  a  great  measure*  resultea  from  the  pro¬ 
pensity  of  the  public  to  mischief.  One  of  the  witnesses  examined 
before  the  recent  Parliamentary  Committee,  says,  ‘  There  is  one 

*  important  feature  with  respect  to  the  British  Museum  in  the 
‘  mind  of  the  public,  that  I  am  much  pleased  with — the  general 

*  good  feeling  exhibited  by  them  on  all  occasions.  ♦  ♦  ♦  • 

‘  There  is  also,  I  may  observe,  no  scribbling  about  the  Museum  ; 
‘and  the  only  instance  in  which  I  found  any  remark  made  was 
‘  by  some  ignorant  man  who  wrote  with  a  piece  of  red  chalk  on 
‘  the  banisters  leading  to  the  King’s  Library,  ‘  Museaum.’ '  The 
same  witness,  on  being  asked  for  information  as  to  the  com¬ 
parative  behaviour  of  the  public  of  the  present  and  of  a  former 
day,  replied — ‘  The  British  Museum  has  only  become  very 
‘  popular  within  the  last  few  years — time  was  when  we  had  not 

*  more  than  two  hundred  visitors  a  day ;  w’e  have  now  2000, 
‘  3000,  4000,  5000,  and  sometimes  6000  visitors  a  day.’ 

Another  testimony  on  this  subject  is  worth  citing,  as  marking 
the  improvement  of  the  people  in  the  provinces.  It  is  from  an 
intelligent  visitor  to  the  Museum  at  Newcastle,  an  institution 
open  to  the  public  without  any  charge  whatever.  He  says, 

‘  It  was  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  heard  it  stated  in  tlie  re¬ 
port  of  the  Newcastle  Society,  that,  notwithstanding  articles  of  great 
value  were  exposed  on  the  cases  without  any  cover,  they  had  never 
lost  a  single  specimen,  norhadany  part  of  tlie  collection  been  injured  by 
visitors.  This  account  (juite  agrees  with  my  own  experience  in  the 
British  Museum,  where  there  have  been  occasionally  more  than  six 
thousand  visitors  in  a  single  day.  During  the  last  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  I  have  been  in  that  institution,  (and  the  greater  part  of  this  time 
I  have  had  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  zoological  part  of  the 
collection,)  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  instance  of  w'ilful  injury,  and, 
indeed,  hardly  of  carelessness,  on  the  part  of  the  visitors,  though  now 
and  then  a  pane  of  glass  may  be  cracked ;  but  that  is  scarcely  to  be 
avoided  from  the  frequently  crowded  state  of  the  rooms,  witli  glass 
cases  in  every  direction.  From  my  experience  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  and  in  other  situations,  1  think  that  the  English  public  have 
been  most  unjustly  abused  in  this  respect ;  partly  arising  from  that 
delight  which  the  English  have  in  complaining  of  their  countrymen, 
and  praising  foreigners  at  their  expense,  and  partly  by  designing  per¬ 
sons,  who  have  profited  by  places  being  kept  from  pui)lic  view,  except 
on  the  payment  of  fees.  For  example:  I  do  not  think  (though  the 
accusation  has  been  repeatedly  made)  that  the  Englisli  are  more  in¬ 
clined  to  write  on  walls  th.an  our  continental  neighbours,  except  that 
they  have  not  the  constant  dread  of  the  surveillance  of  the  police, 
which  the  French  appear  always  to  have  Injfore  their  eyes.  In  those 
places  where  it  can  be  done  with  little  chance  of  detection  —as  in  the 
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pastof^es  of  the  Courts  of  Justice,  in  Paris — I  have  seen  the  walls 
much  disfipired  bv  writing  in  charcoal  instead  of  chalk  ;  the  French 
hand  in  which  they  were  written,  and  the  names,  at  once  showing  it 
was  the  work  of  the  natives. 

‘  In  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  as  in  Switzerland,  where  the 
inhabitants  are  not  under  the  surveillance  of  the  ptdice,  the  walls  are 
as  much  disfigured  by  writing  as  in  England ;  and  I  need  only  iiu 
atance  the  chapel  of  VV'illiam  Tell.  This  remnant  of  barbarism,  there¬ 
fore,  w'hich  has  Wn  called  by  some  ^  Enalish  taste,*  is  not  peculiar  to 
our  country,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  a  great  improvement  in 
this  resjwct  is  taking  place  amongst  the  English  ;  indeed,  there  is  no 
doubt,  as  the  education  of  the  people  advances,  it  will  rapidly  disap¬ 
pear.  I  feel  assured  that  the  best  and  most  speedy  w  ay  to  eradicate 
the  evil,  will  Ik?  to  adopt,  in  the  various  local  institutions,  the  liberal 
example  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Newcastle,  as  the  means 
best  calculated  to  impart  a  taste  for  the  l)eautie8  of  the  creation  among 
the  people  ;  and  if  the  picture  g-alleries,  churches,  cathedrals,  and 
other  buildings  containing  works  of  art  in  the  country,  w'ere  freely 
o|Hmed  to  their  inspection,  it  w'ould  have  the  effect  of  giving  them  a 
taste  for  the  fine  arts.  I  think  the  exemplary  behaviour  of  the  visi¬ 
tors  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in  the  Museum  of  the  New'castle 
Society,  fully  justifies  a  similar  trial  in  other  ]>laces.* 

— Penny  Magazine,  vol.  vi.  p.  47. 

We  are  happy  to  hear  of  these  signs  of  improvement  in  the 
English  ptihlic,  nor  have  w^e  any  doubt  that  there  are  mischievous 
people  abroad  as  wxll  as  in  England  ;  but  we  cannot  think  that 
this  species  of  folly  has  been  equally  prevalent  on  the  conti¬ 
nent 

The  following  cautions  cited  from  an  old  number  of  the  Penny 
Magazine,  though  intended  primarily  for  visitors  to  the  British 
Museum,  may  be  read  with  profit  by  the  visitors  to  any  other 
public  exhibition. 

Ist.  Touch  nothing.  The  statues  and  other  curious  things  which 
are  in  the  ^lustuim,  are  to  be  seen,  not  to  l)e  handled.  If  visitors 
were  to  Ik*  alhwved  to  t(»uch  them,  to  try  wdiether  they  were  hard  or 
soft,  to  scratch  them,  to  write  upon  them  with  their  pencils,  they 
would  l>e  soon  w’i»rth  very  little.  You  w  ill  see  some  mutilated  re¬ 
mains  of  two  or  three  of  the  finest  figures  that  ever  were  executed  in 
the  w'orld ;  they  form  part  of  the  collection  called  the  Elgin  Marbles, 
and  were  brought  from  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  at  Athens,  which  city 
at  the  time  of  the  sculptures  of  these  statues,  about  two  thousand 
thriH?  hundriHl  years  agt),  w’us  one  of  the  cities  of  Greece  most  re- 
mm  netl  for  art  and  learning.  Time  has,  of  course,  greatlv  worn  these 
statues :  but  it  is  ^id,  that  the  Turkish  soldiers,  who  kept  the  uuKlern 
Greeks  under  subjectiiai,  used  to  take  a  brutal  pleasure  in  the  injury 
of  these  remains  of  ancient  art ;  as  if  they  were  glad  to  destroy  what 
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their  ignorance  made  them  incapable  of  valuing.  Is  it  not  as  great 
ijfnorunce  for  a  stupid  fellow  of  our  own  day  slily  to  write  his  own 
paltry  name  upon  one  of  these  glorious  monuments  ?  Is  not  such  an 
act  the  m(»8t  severe  re])roach  upon  the  writer  ?  Is  it  not,  as  if  the 
scribbler  should  say,  ‘  11  ere  am  I,  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the  great 
niasterj)ieces  of  art,  whose  anticpiity  ought  to  produce  reverence,  if 
I  cannot  comprehend  their  l)eauty  ;  and  I  derive  a  pleasure  from 
putting  my  own  obscure  perishable  name  upon  works  whose  fame  will 
endure  for  ever.’  What  a  satire  upon  such  vanity.  Doubtless,  these* 
fellows,  who  are  so  ])leased  with  their  own  weak  selves  as  to  poke 
their  names  into  every  face,  are  nothing  but  grown  babies,  and  want  a 
fool’s  cap  most  exceedingly. 

2ndly.  Dont  talk  loud.  Talk,  of  course  you  must  ;  or  you  would 
lose  much  of  the  en  joyment  we  wish  you  to  have — for  pleasure  is  only 
half  pleasure,  unless  it  Ih;  shared  with  those  we  love.  But  do  not 
disturb  others  with  your  talk.  Do  not  call  loudly  from  one  end  of  a 
long  gallery  to  the  other,  or  you  \\  ill  distract  the  attention  of  those*  who 
derive  great  enjoyment  from  an  undisturl)ed  contemplation  of  the  won¬ 
ders  in  these  nsuns.  You  will  excuse  this  hint. 

3rdly.  Be  not  obtrusive.  You  will  see  many  things  in  the  Museum 
that  you  do  not  understand.  It  will  be  well  to  make  a  memorandum 
of  these,  to  Ik?  inquired  into  at  your  leisure  ;  and  in  these  inquiries  we 
shall  endeavour  to  assist  you  from  time  to  time.  But  do  not  trouble 
other  visitors  with  your  questions  ;  and  alxwe  all,  do  not  trouble  the 
young  artists,  some  of  whom  y(»u  see  making  drawings  for  their  im- 
jjfovement.  Their  time  is  precious  to  them  ;  and  it  is  a  real  incon¬ 
venience  to  be  be  obliged  to  give  their  attention  to  any  thing  but  their 
work,  or  to  have  their  attention  disturbed  by  an  over-curious  person 
peeping  at  what  they  are  doing.  If  you  want  to  make  any  inquiry 
go  to  one  of  the  attendants,  who  walks  alx)ut  in  each  room. 
He  will  answer  you  as  far  as  he  knows.  You  must  not  expect  to  un¬ 
derstand  what  you  see  all  at  once :  you  must  go  again  and  again  if 
you  wish  to  obtain  real  knowledge,  l)eyond  the  gratification  of  piissing 
curiosity.’ 

Another  circumstance  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  and 
which  we  think  augurs  well,  is  worth  mentioning.  T'here  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  far  more  of  a  spirit  of  mutual  accommodation  than 
there  was  some  years  ago  :  less  of  that  indecent  selfishness — that 
jealousy  of  invasion — tliat  resolute  appropriation  of  every  possible 
advantage,  with  a  total  insensibility  as  to  whether  our  neighbour 
is  accommodated  at  all — less  of  that  fierce  assertion  of  right — less 
of  that  ‘I’ve  as  much  right  here  as  you*  sort  of  feeling,  which 
was  so  strong  some  years  ago,  and  which  w^ould  make  tlie  w'cll- 
behaved  beasts  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  (|uite  shine  by  con¬ 
trast.  There  is  more  of  cheerful  gaiety — less  of  silence  and  mo¬ 
roseness — more  suavity  in  pressing  a  prior  right — less  obstinacy 
in  contesting  it ;  more  in  fact  of  the  spirit  wdiich  induces  us  not 
merely  to  seek  a  selfish  pleasure,  but  to  feel  a  pleasure  in  seeing 
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others  pleased.  Nor  have  we  any  doubt  that  the  more  the  neople 
frequent  places  of  innocent  amusement,  the  better  behavea  they 
will  become,  till  their  alleged  rudeness  as  well  as  love  of  mischief 
shall  cejtse  to  be  any  thing  better  than  libel. 

We  remarked  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  that  the 
vast  increase  which  has  Uiken  place  in  the  body  of  siff/u-seersj 
and  the  prodigious  efforts  which  have  recently  been  made  for 
their  gratification,  augur  well  for  the  physical,  intellectual,  social, 
and  moral  improvement  of  the  people. 

Of  the  w’onderful  impulse  whicn  in  this  respect  has  been  re¬ 
cently  given  to  the  public  mind,  those  only  can  form  any  thing 
like  an  adequate  conception  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  statis¬ 
tical  accounts  of  the  number  of  visitors  which,  during  the  last 
few  years,  have  been  at  the  British  Museum,  the  Tower,  and 
otlier  places.*  We  subjoin  the  following  statements. 

1.  The  British  Museum.  From  the  year  1807»  we  find  a 
steady  ])r«greHsive  increase  in  the  interest  taken  in  the  Museum  by 
the  public,  as  evinced  by  the  number  of  visitors.  The  parliamentary 
return  for  that  year  gives  the  visitors  at  13,041) ;  in  1814  we  find  it 
stated  at  33,074  ;  in  1818  it  was  63,253  ;  it  fell  below  that  number 
till  1821,  when  it  is  stated  at  01,151  ;  and  1825  and  1820  the  num¬ 
bers  are  127,013  and  123,^102;  but  the  commercial  distress  of  that 
period  appears  to  have  reduced  tlie  numbers  in  1827  to  70,131.  In 
1 830,  the  numl>ers  were  7 1  ,^30  ;  18.32  it  rose  to  147.800;  and  the 
numbers  each  vear  since  are  1833;  200,405  ;  1834,  237,360  ;  1835, 
280,104. 

2.  The  Armouries  at  the  Tower.  Before  the  reduction  of  the 
admission  fee  from  two  shillings  to  one,  the  number  of  visitors  who 
paid  entrance  was  about  10,000  annually,  but  during  the  year  which 
succeeded  the  change,  it  increased  to  nearly  fourfold,  or  40,(KK1. 
Since  the  farther  reduction  to  sixpence,  the  number  of  visitors  is  again 
greatly  beyond  the  average.  In  tlie  month  of  ^lay  alone,  1838,  the 
average  number  of  visitors  was  4,528  ;  but  in  May  1830,  it  was  0,454, 
producing  a  much  larger  profit  than  when  the  charge  wiis  four  times 
the  present  fee. 

3.  Zoological  Gardens,  Regents*  Park.  'The  Gardens,’  says 
the  Report  of  the  Society  for  1836,  ‘during  the  past  year  have  proved 
unusually  attractive  to  the  mcmliers  and  the  public.*  The  visitors  to 
that  establishment  have  amounted  to  263,302 ;  of  which  number 


^  NN  c  cannot  in  justice  refrain  from  stating  our  conviction,  that  tbc  great 
interest  taken  by  the  public  of  late  years  in  tlie  British  Museum,  as  well  as 
111  exhibitions  generally,  is  to  be  attributed  verv*  mainlv  to  cheap  literature ; 
niore  especially  to  the  inmuuerahle  wooiicuts  and  the  descriptive  letter  press 
of  the  \un«uis  puhlications  of  the  ‘  St>ciety  for  the  Ditlusion  of  Useful 
no«  lodge.  fhe  Society  have  in  Oils  respect  been  eminently  successful  in 
one  of  their  main  objects,  that  of  quickening  and  rousing  the  public  mind, 
as  well  M  u)  iBipartiDg  useful  iDfomiation. 
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64,102  ooiuUiod  of  members  and  their  companions ;  10,028  were  ad¬ 
mitted  by  means  of  named  ivory  tickets ;  and  180,262  on  the  orders  of 
feUows  on  the  payment  of  one  shilling  each  :  tliese  last  i*eceipts  amount 
to  £9463  2s.,  being  a  sum  of  £2119  16s.  beyond  that  received  in  tlie 
previous  year. 

4.  Zoological  Museum*  The  number  of  visitors  to  the  Museum 
of  the  Zoolo^cal  Society  in  1836,  (exclusive  of  the  months  of  April, 
May,  and  June,  during  which  the  removal  from  Bruton  Street  to 
Leicester  Square  took  place,)  was  3660,  and  the  sum  received  for  ad¬ 
mission  was  £38  17s« 

5.  National  Gallery.  By  a  return  recently  laid  upon  the  table 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  visitors  iu 
each  of  the  last  four  years,  was  as  follows :  1885,  14,827  ;  1836, 

,  125,747;  1837,  113,937 ;  1838,  397,649; 

Now  we  say,  that  all  this  is  matter  of  congratulation.  An 
hour  of  rational  amusement,  the  gratification  of  an  intelligent 
curiosity  is  itself  a  good,  since,  for  the  time  at  least,  it  is  happi¬ 
ness.  Secondly,  it  is  favourable  to  health,  by  securing  at  all  events 
in  some  degree,  change  of  object  and  cheerful  relaxation,  and  by 
suspending  for  a  while  the  pressure  of  business  and  the  cares  of 
life ;  the  consuming  toils  of  the  workshop,  the  counting-house; 
and  the  study. 

Thirdly,  it  improves  the  mind  by  enlarging  and  multiplying 
its  conceptions,  and  in  some  degree  by  refining  and  elevating  it* 
^  Nor  is  it  possible,  we  think,  for  even  a  stupid  and  uninc^uisitive 
mind  to  gaze  at  the  wonders  opened  to  it  at  the  Poly  technic  insti¬ 
tution  or  the.  Adelaide  Gallery  without  feeling  itself  in  some 
measure  roused  oiit  of  its  habitual  apathy,  and  disposed  to  ask 
the  of '  many  things  it  sees.  Fourthly,  such  amusements 

are  ‘  favourable  to  morals,  not  only  inasmuch  as  all  intellectual 
culture  and  every  degree  of  refinement  is  in  some  measure  so, 
but  far  more,  by  diminishing  the  opportunities  of  temptation,  by 
occupying  the  spare  hours  of  the  young  and  the  thoughtless,  and 
by  filling  up  that  vacancy  of  thought  which  is  itself  the  most 
dangerous  and  frequent  incentive  to  vicious  pleasure.  It  is  plea¬ 
sant  to  see  public  exhibitions  crowded  and  prosperous,  while 
4  the  theatres  and  other  like  places  ilre  complaining  of  compara¬ 
tive  desertion.  In  this  last  respect  we  hail  with  heartfelt  delight 
the  efforts  which  are  being  made  to  supply  the  people  with 
rational  amusement,  and  the  disposition  on  their  part  to  take 
advantage  of  it  As  rational  gratifications  become  cheap  and 
abundant,  they  will  be  accessible,  and  are  even  now  becoming 
accessible  to  tne  masses, — to  those  whose  severe  toils  especially 
require  hours  of  relaxation,  and  who  if  they  cannot  readily  find 
relaxation  that  is  innocent,  will  not  hesitate  to  avail  themselvel 
of  that  which  is  vicious.  There  is  not  a  more  pleasing  sight  thart 
to  see  amongst  the  crowds  who  throng  the  British  Muheum  on  a 
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Monday,  large  classes  of  artisans  and  mechanics  intermixed  with 
the  other  visitors ;  and  who,  if  that  place  were  not  opened  to 
them,  might  be  dedicjiting  the  day  to  St.  Monday — to  the  ale¬ 
house  or  gin-shop — to  low  gambling  or  sensual  riot.  ^  This  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  the  sources  of  rational  entertainment  is  of  equal 
promise  to  those  vast  numbers  of  country  visitors,  more  especially 
of  youth,  who  come  to  spend  an  occasional  month  or  two  in  the 
metropolis.  The  sight  of  whatever  is  novel,  wonderful,  and 
curious  tends  to  enlarge  and  liberalize  their  minds,  and  to  diminish 
the  solicitations  to  vicious  indulgence. 

Nor  even  in  a  mercantile  point  of  view,  is  this  increasing  taste 
for  sight-seeing  any  other  than  a  subject  of  congratulation. 
Much  enterprise  and  much  capital  are  invested  in  providing  the 
public  with  these  amusements,  and  thousands  upon  thousiiiuls  get 
an  honest  livelihood  by  ministering  to  the  public  taste  for  them. 
Upon  the  w’hole,  w^e  question  whether  a  shilling  or  sixpence  is 
ever  more  profitably  or  more  agreeably  spent,  than  in  going  to 
see  any  one  of  the  principal  ‘  London  Exhibitions.’ 


Art.  IV.  The  African  Slave  Trade,  By  Thomas  Fow'el  Buxton, 
Esq.  London :  IMurray.  1839. 


^HEllE  was  a  time  when  the  whole  realm  of  England  rang 
wdth  tlie  horrors  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  with  the  voices  of 
tlie  benevolent  and  noble-minded  men  who  summoned  forth  the 
energies  of  a  just  and  indignant  people  for  its  overthrow.  The 
popular  enthusiasm  of  that  day  was  not  unlike  that  which  has 
lately  been  awakened,  with  such  happy  and  complete  results — 
W’e  sjiy  complete,  becjuise  the  31st  or  March  in  the  present  year, 
witnessed  the  termination  of  the  apprenticeship  in  the  last  of  the 
British  colonies  in  which  it  had  existed,  and  that  in  which  it 
threatened  to  linger  longest,  the  Mauritius — for  the  extinction  of 
slavery  itself;  and  it  seemed  to  have  a  like  success.  The  men 
who  led  on  that  conflict  w’ith  avarice  and  murder  laid  down  their 
W’eapons,  for  they  thought  the  victory  won;  and  the  public  mind, 
under  the  same  soothing  assurance,  lulled  itself  into  repose.  The 
suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade  hiis  thus  come  to  be  set  down  in 
tlie  mind  of  every  one  as  an  achievement  made  ;  and  the  chroni¬ 
cles  of  tlie  times  had  already  recorded  it  as  an  event  of  English 
history.  A  generation  has  nearly  passed  away — the  average 
duration  of  one  has  quite  niissed  aw^iy — in  this  happy  persuasion ; 
when  tlie  public  ear  is  hailed — and  not  only  hailed  but  startled — 
by  another  blast  of  the  trumpet  to  which  the  friends  of  humanity 
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and  freedom  have  so  often  and  so  readily  responded,  telling  of 
perpetuated  wrongs,  and  summoning  to  new  exertion.  The 
African  Slave  Trade  again  !  The  African  Slave  Trade?  What, 
the  exposed,  the  execrated,  the  condemned,  the  abolished  Slave 
Trade— has  Uiis  risen  from  the  grave  to  torment  the  world  anew  ? 
Alas  !  it  has  never  been  either  buried  or  dead.  Amidst  the  si¬ 
lence  of  supposed  extinction  it  has  survived;  and  more,  it  has 
gathered  fresli  energy  and  perpetrated  aggravated  crimes.  O  ! 
if  the  generation  were  now  alive  whose  determined  zeal  fought 
that  desperate  battle,  and  won  that  delusive  semblance  of  a  tri¬ 
umph  ;  who  witnessed  the  efforts,  listened  to  the  eloquence^  and 
sustained  the  demands  of  Sharpe,  Clarkson,  Wilberforce,  and 
their  compeers,  how  their  hearts  would  thrill,  and  their  resolution 
be  nerved,  at  the  appeal  now  made  !  Not  that  we  think  the  pre¬ 
sent  generation  less  humane  or  less  determined  than  their  prede¬ 
cessors — numerous  and  unequivocal  indications  forbid  us  to  think 
so ;  but  it  is  their  misfortune,  in  relation  to  the  Slave  Trade,  not 
only  that  the  subject  is  new  to  them,  but  that,  believing  the  in¬ 
famous  traffic  to  have  been  suppressed,  they  regard  all  sUitements 
respecting  it  with  a  primary  incredulity,  which,  to  the  ordinary 
difficulty  of  awakening  sympathy,  superadds  an  unusual  difficulty 
of  producing  conviction.  It  is  to  this  object  more  particularly 
that  Mr.  Buxton  addresses  himself  in  the  important  volume  now 
before  us,  in  which  with  deep  feeling  and  earnestness  he  com¬ 
bines,  in  an  eminent  degree,  research,  calmness,  and  impartiality, 
llis  statements  are  at  the  utmost  distance  from  being  either 
vague,  exaggerated,  or  passionate.  He  exercises  even  exemplary 
candour.  He  might  honestly  have  made  his  case  much  stronger 
than  he  has  made  it ;  but  it  is  more  than  strong  enough  to  answer 
his  purpose.  His  book,  by  the  preparation  of  which  he  has 
created  for  himself  a  new  title  to  the  gratitude  of  Africa,  and  of 
every  friend  of  the  African  race,  must  be  read  and  pondered 
— it  should  be  universally  read,  and  deeply  pondered.  To  us  it 
is  a  sacred  duty,  as  well  as  a  melancholy  pleiisure,  to  do  what  we 
can  for  the  diffusion  of  the  authentic  and  afflictive  information 
thus  presented  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Buxton  adverts  in  the  first  instance  to  the  extent  to  w  hich 
the  African  Slave  Trade  is  at  the  present  moment  carried  on. 
And  this  he  considers  under  two  divisions.  He  computes  first 
the  number  annually  conveyed  across  the  Atlantic^  and  sold  as 
slaves.  Under  this  head  he  notices  Brazil,  Cuba,  Buenos  Ayres, 
Porto  Rico,  and  Texas ;  adducing  copious  evidence,  every  item 
of  wdiich  is  trustworthy  and  convincing,  but  a  great  part  of  which 
he  declines  to  employ  as  an  element  of  his  numerical  calculation, 
because  it  is  not  official  and  demonstrative.  The  number  which 


he  thus  brings  out  is  unquestionably  far  below  the  truth ;  but  it 
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has  this  advantage^  that  its  accuracy  cannot  be  disputed.  Of  his 
calculations  under  this  head  he  gives  the  following  summary. 

‘  I  have  then  bnmght  the  case  to  this  point.  There  is  Slave 
Trading,  although  to  an  unknown  and  indefinite  amount^  into  Porti> 
Rico ;  into  Texas ;  and  into  some  of  the  South  American  republics. 

‘  There  is  the  strongest  presumptive  evidence,  that  the  Slave  Trade 
into  the  five  ports*  of  Brazil  which  have  been  noticed,  is  ‘  much  more 
considerable  ’  than  my  estimate  makes  it ;  and  that  I  have  also  under. 
‘  rated  the  importation  of  negroes  into  Cuba.  There  are  even  grounds 
for  suspicion  that  there  are  other  places  (besides  Porto  Rico,  Texas, 
Cuba,  ^Ionte  Video,  &c.,  and  Brazil)  wdiere  slaves  are  introduced ; 
but  for  all  these  presumptions  I  reckon  nothing,  I  take  no  account  of 
them  ;  I  limit  myself  to  the  facts  which  I  have  established,  viz.,  that 
there  are,  at  the  present  time,  imported  annually  into  Brazil  78,1133 
That  the  annual  importations  into  Cuba  amount  to  .  6(),()00 

That  there  have  been  captured  ....  8,294 

And  I  assume  that  the  casualties  amount  to  .  .  3,373 


IMaking  together  150,000 
— pp.  25,  20. 


Besides  the  traffic  ‘across  the  Atlantic/  our  author  informs  us 
that  there  is  ‘  an  immense  trade  carried  on  for  the  supply  of  the 
‘Mohammedan  markets  of  Morocco,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Egypt,  Tur- 
‘  key,  Persia,  Arabia,  and  the  borders  of  Asia.  This  commerce 
‘comprises  two  distinct  divisions,  1st,  the  maritime,  the  victims  of 
‘  which  are  shipped  from  the  north-east  coast,  in  Arab  vessels, 
‘  and  2nd,  the  Desert,  which  is  carried  on,  by  means  of  caravans, 
‘  to  Barbary,  Egypt,  &c.’  The  numbers  which  he  adopts,  with 
the  same  candour  as  before,  are — 

For  the  maritime  Trade  .  .  30,000 

For  the  Desert  trade  .  .  20,000 


1  50,000 

Add  the  number  exported  to  the  west  150,000 


Giving  a  total  of  Africans  annually  sold  1  ann  aaa 
as  slaves  ^  2UU,UUU 


W  e  will  not  stop  to  say,  that  this  is  melancholy.  Let  us  go 
on.  If  the  number  annually  enslaved  is  fearful,  the  number 
who  annually  perish  is  more  so.  ‘  For  every  ten  w’ho  reach 


Rio  do  Janeiro,  Bahia,  Pernambuco,  Maranham,  and  Para. 
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‘  Cuba  or  Brazil,’  says  Mr.  Buxton,  ‘  and  become  available  as 
‘  slaves,  fourteen  at  least  are  destroyed.’ 

To  account  for  this  terrific  destruction  of  life,  let  it  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  first  place,  how  the  persons  are  obtained  whom  it 
is  intended  to  sell  as  slaves.  Of  course  they  do  not  yield  them¬ 
selves  up  voluntarily ;  force  is  used :  and  ‘  every  species  of  violence, 

‘  from  the  invasion  of  an  army  to  that  of  robbery  by  a  single  indi- 
‘  vidual,  is  had  recourse  to  for  the  attainment  of  this  object.’  In 
truth  the  interior  of  Africa  is  desolated  with  slave-making  wars. 
Let  our  readers  take  the  following  specimen. 

*  Mr.  Ashmun,  agent  of  the  American  Colonial  Society,  in  writing  to 
the  Board  of  Directors,  from  Liberia,  in  1823,  says,  *  The  follow¬ 
ing  incident  I  relate,  not  for  its  singularity,  for  similar  events  take 
place,  perhaps,  every  month  in  the  year,  but  it  has  fallen  under  my 
own  observation,  and  I  can  vouch  for  its  authenticity  : — King  Boat- 
swain,  our  most  jwwerful  sup|K)rter,  and  steady  friend  among  the 
natives,  (so  he  has  uniformly  shown  himself,)  received  a  quantity  of 
goods  on  trust  from  a  French  slaver,  for  whicli  he  stipulated  to  pay 
young  slaves — he  makes  it  a  point  of  honour  to  be  punctual  to  his  en¬ 
gagements.  The  time  was  at  hand  when  he  expected  the  return  of  the 
slaver,  and  he  had  not  the  slaves.  Looking  around  on  the  peaceable 
tribes  about  him  fur  his  victims,  he  singled  out  the  Queaks,  a  smoU 
agricultural  and  trading  people  of  most  inoffensive  character.  His 
warriors  were  skilfully  distributed  to  the  different  hamlets,  and  making 
a  simultaneous  assault  on  the  sleeping  occupants  in  the  dead  of  the 
night,  accomplished,  without  difficulty  or  resistance,  in  one  hour,  the 
annihilation  of  the  whole  tribe  ; — every  adult,  man  and  woman,  was 
murdered — every  hut  fired!  Very  young  children,  generally,  shared 
the  fate  of  their  parents ;  the  boys  and  girls  alone  were  reserved  to  pay 
the  Frenchman.’  ’ — pp.  57,  58. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  these  wars,  as  a  general 
rule,  ‘  the  captives  reserved  for  sale  are  fewer  than  the  slain.'  p. 
73.  But  these  have  yet  far  to  go  before  they  can  be  sold  into 
slavery.  What  becomes  of  them  on  the  march  ?  On  this  point 
our  author  gives  some  most  affecting  details,  for  which  we  cannot 
make  room  ;  we  must  give,  however,  the  following  brief  extract 
from  a  leUer  of  Dr.  Holroyd,  in  relation  to  the  march  across  the 
desert. 

‘  I  will  give  you  from  the  mouth,  and  nearly  in  the  words,  of  a  fe¬ 
male  slave  at  Cairo,  her  account  of  the  journey  across  the  Desert  to 
Siout.  'We  had  along,  long  journey,  and  we  suffered  very  much. 
We  had  not  food  enough  to  eat,  and  sometimes  we  had  no  drink  at  all, 
and  our  thirst  was  terrible.  W^hen  we  stopped,  almost  dying  for 
want  of  water,  they  killed  a  camel  and  gave  us  his  blood  to  drink. 
But  the  camels  themselves  could  not  get  on,  and  then  they  were  killed, 
and  we  had  their  flesh  for  meat  and  their  blood  for  water.  Some  of 
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the  people  were  too  wcdk  to  get  on,  and  so  they  were  left  in  the  De¬ 
sert  to  die,’ — pp.  84 — 85. 

The  number  of  tliose  who  die,  merely  on  the  journey  from  the 
interior  to  the  coast,  has  been  estimated  at  five  twelfths,  or  nearly 
one  half  of  the  whole.  And  when  they  have  reached  the  coast, 
what  then  ?  There  is  no  ship,  or  she  is  not  ready  to  sail,  or  she 
delays,  for  fear  of  a  British  cruiser.  The  Africans  are  therefore 
detained — in  circumstances  how  horrible  our  readers  must  consult 
the  volume  before  us  to  know;  but  we  must  give  them  a  sample. 

'  Mr.  Leonard  informs  us,  ‘  that  alxmt  1830,  the  king  of  Loango 
told  the  officers  of  the  Primrose  that  he  could  load  eight  slave-vessels 
in  one  week,  and  give  each  400  or  500 ;  but  that,  having  now'  no 
means  of  disposing  of  the  greater  part  of  his  prisoners,  he  w  as  obliged 
to  kill  them.  And,  shortly  before  the  Primrose  arrived,  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  unfortunate  wTetches,  w’lio  had  been  taken  in  a  predatory  incur¬ 
sion,  after  having  been  made  use  of  to  carry  loads  of  the  plundered 
ivory,  &c.,  to  the  coast,  on  their  arrival  there,  as  there  w’as  no  market 
for  them,  and  as  the  trouble  and  expense  of  their  support  w'ould  be 
considerable,  they  w  ere  taken  to  the  side  of  a  hill,  a  little  beyond  the 
town,  and  coolly  knocked  on  the  head.’  ’ — pp.  90,  91. 


The  miserable  remnant  left  by  disease,  starvation,  and  the 
sword,  are  now  on  board  ship,  and  crossing  the  ocean,  on  what 
has  been  technically  called  the  middle  passage,  the  horrors  of 
which  surpass  both  description  and  imagination.  We  cannot  here 
do  any  justice  to  the  subject  by  an  extract.  The  average  loss  on 
the  middle  passage  appears  to  be  one  third  of  the  cargo.  Or  if 
the  vessel  is  captured  on  the  African  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
voyage  prevented,  there  is  still  a  loss  of  life  varying  from  one 
sixth  to  one  half  of  the  whole  number.  And  if,  having  made  the 
voyage,  they  are  laiuied  and  sold  as  slaves,  it  is  show  n  that  one 
halt  of  the  survivors  die  in  the  seasoning.  The  author  gives  the 
general  result  of  his  inquiries  in  the  following  appalling  passage. 


‘  \V  t*  have  thus  brought  into  a  narrow’  compass  the  mortality  arising 
in»m  the  Slave  Trade. 

Per  Cent. 

1.  Seizure,  march,  and  detention  .  100 

2.  Middle  passage,  and  after  capture  25 

3.  After  landing,  and  in  the  seasoning  20 

145 

So  that  for  every  10(X)  negroes  alive  at  the  end  of  a  year  after  their 
de]H)rtati<ui,  and  available  to  the  planter,  we  have  a  sacrifice  of  1450. 

*Pply  ^Idji  ^Iculation  to  the  number  landed  annually  in 
ubtt,  Brazil,  &c.,  w’hich,  as  1  have  already  shown  (p.  20)  may  be 
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fairly  rated  at  150,000 ;  of  these  20  per  cent,  or  30,000,  die  in  the  sea¬ 
soning,  leaving  120,000  available  for  the  planter. 

‘  If  150,0(M)  were  landed,  there  must  have  been  embarked  25  per 
cent,  or  37,500  more,  who  perish  in  the  passage :  and  if  187,500  were 
embarked,  100  per  cent,  or  187,500  more,  must  have  been  sacrificed  in 
the  seizure,  march,  and  detention. 

‘  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  reach  this  result,  without  suspecting, 
as  well  as  hoping,  that  it  must  be  an  exaggeration  ;  and  yet  there  are 
those  who  think  that  this  is  too  low  an  estimate. 

*  I  have  not,  however,  assumed  any  fact,  without  giving  the  data 
on  which  it  rests  ;  neither  have  I  extracted  from  those  data  any  immo- 
derate  inference.  I  think  that  the  reader,  on  going  over  the  calcula. 
tion,  will  perceive  that  1  have,  in  almost  every  instance,  abated  the 
deduction,  which  might  with  justice  have  been  made.  If  then  we  are 
to  put  confidence  in  the  authorities  (most  of  them  ofiicial)  which  I 
have'quoted,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion, — terrible  as  it  is, — that 
the  Slave  Trade  between  Africa  and  America  annually  subjects  to  the 
horrors  of  slavery  ....  120,000 

And  murders  .  .  *  30,000 

37,500 

187,500 

-  255,000 

Annual  victims  of  Christian  Slave  Trade  .  375,000 
,,  „  of  Mohammedan  .  .  100,000 

Annual  loss  to  Africa  .  .  .  475,000 

— pp.  1(58 — 170. 

We  are  not  now  about  to  indulge  ourselves  in  passionate  excla¬ 
mations.  The  emotions  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  such  a 
state  of  things  are  too  big  for  words.  There  must  be  cherished  a 
deep,  a  solemn,  a  holy  purpose  to  pursue  this  system  of  nameless 
crimes,  atrocities,  and  horrors  to  its  extinction  ;  a  purpose  by  the 
execution  of  which  alone  we  can  either  fulfil  the  imperative  dic¬ 
tates  of  humanity,  or  discharge  ourselves  of  our  responsibility  to 
our  fellow  men  and  to  our  Maker. 

But  has  not  the  voice  of  the  British  nation  condemned  the 
Slave  Trade,  and,  in  obedience  to  it,  has  not  the  power  of  the 
British  government  been,  for  thirty  years,  unceasingly  directed  to 
its  suppression  ?  We  admit  this.  But  what  is  the  effect  of  the 
admission  ?  Only  to  render  it  unspeakably  more  mortifying  that 
the  Slave  Trade  should  be  continued  in  spite  of  us.  The  galling 
and  melancholy  J'act  stares  us  in  the  face,  that  notwithstanding 
twenty  millions  of  money,  probably  as  many  thousands  of  lives, 
and  scores  of  treaties,  we  have  not  suppressed  this  wickedness. 
Under  the  utmost  pressure  of  our  exertions  for  the  third  part  of  a 
century,  it  has  increased,  both  in  extent  and  atrocity.  We  are 
not  called  upon  to  say,  that  our  interference  has  done  no  good,  or 
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that  it  has  done  unmixed  evil.  It  has  doubtless  withheld 'the 
traffic  from  acquiring  the  magnitude  it  would  have  reached,  had  it 
been  encouraged  by  all  nations.  But  it  has  done  no  more.  And 
in  doing  this,  it  has  fearfully  aggravated  the  misery  of  what  it  has 
failed  to  prevent.  By  exposing  slavers  to  the  chase  of  ships  of 
war,  it  has  compelled  them  to  sacrifice  accommodation  to  speed ; 
by  making  it  difficult  for  them  to  put  to  sea,  it  has  caused  many 
to  perish  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  by  rendering  every  voyage  peri¬ 
lous,  it  has  crowded  the  cargoes  to  fatal  excess  ;  and  by  making 
vessels  liable  to  capture  only  with  slaves  on  hoards  it  has  caused 
multitudes  to  be  cast  alive  into  the  sea.  It  is  our  compassionate 
interference  which  has  done  all  these  mischiefs ;  and  we  can 
scarcely  admit  the  solitary  benefit  named  above  to  be  a  compensa¬ 
tion  for  them. 

We  must  do  something  more,  and  something  better,  Mr. 
Buxton  fully  states  his  conviction  that  no  augmentation  of  our 
present  plans  will  put  down  the  Slave  Trade.  We  give  his  argu¬ 
ment,  wliich  is  in  few  words,  and  is  as  conclusive  as  it  is  brief. 

*  The  power  which  will  overcome  our  efforts,  is  the  extraordinary 
proJit  of  the  slave-trader.  It  is,  I  believe,  an  axiom  at  the  Custom¬ 
house,  that  no  illicit  trade  can  be  suppressed  where  the  profits  exceed 
30  per  cent. 

‘  I  will  prove  that  the  profits  of  the  slave-trader  are  nearly  five 
times  that  amount.  ‘  Of  the  enormous  profits  of  the  Slave  Trade,' 
says  Commissioner  Macleay,  ‘  the  most  correct  idea  will  be  formed  by 
taking  an  example.  The  last  vessel  condemned  by  the  Mixed  Com¬ 
mission  was  tlie  Firm.*  He  gives  the  cost  of— 

Dollars. 

Her  cargo  ....  28,000 

Provisions,  ammunition,  wear  and  tear,  &c.  10,()(K) 

Wages  ....  13,400 


Total  expense  .  .  52,000 

Total  product  .  .  .  145,000 

‘  There  was  a  clear  profit  on  the  human  cargo  of  this  vessel,  of 
£18,640,  or  just  180  j)er  cent. ;  and  will  any  one  who  knows  the  state 
of  Cuba  and  Brazil,  pretend  that  this  is  not  enough  t<»  shut  the  mouth 
of  the  informer,  to  arrest  the  arm  of  the  police,  to  blind  the  eyes  of 
the  magistrates,  and  to  open  the  doors  of  the  prison?* — pp.  187,  H18. 

If  in  this  state  of  things  we  ask  the  author  what  must  be  done, 
he  tells  us  that  he  has  a  plan  by  which  he  hopes  the  object  may 
be  attained.  W  e  will  not  here  criticise  the  partial  and  temporary 
secresy  which  he  has  thought  it  best  to  observe  in  relation  to  this 
matter ;  nor  will  we  take  advantage  of  the  few  hints  he  has 
thrown  out  to  express  our  opinion  upon  it  at  present.  It  affords 
us  pleasure  to  know  that  so  benevolent  and  experienced  a  mind 
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has  been  employed  on  a  subject  confessedly  so  difficult,  and  still 
more  that  he  sees  any  light  breaking  in  upon  what  has  long 
seemed  a  region  of  impenetrable  darkness.  We  are  happy  also 
to  learn,  that  he  has  been  so  closely  engaged  in  maturing  his 
plan,  and  so  successful  in  procuring  what  he  deems  the  necessary 
sanction,  that  the  public  may  ere  long  expect  its  full  development. 
In  tlie  meantime,  without  (we  are  sure)  any  desire  to  anticipate 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Buxton,  or  to  preoccupy  the  public  regard, 
other  labourers  in  the  same  cause  (the  names  of  'some  of  whom 
will  not  be  placed  too  high  in  being  associated  with  the  best  of 
those  who  have  already  lived  for  it)  have  conceived  and  brought 
forward  a  plan  of  great  simplicity  and  beauty.  It  is  that  of  at¬ 
tempting  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade  by  moral, 
religious,  and  other  pacific  influences  exclusively.  This  plan 
having  previously  been  discussed  with  many  friends  of  humanity 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  was  at  length  submitted  to  a 
most  respectable  meeting  of  delegates,  assembled  for  the  purpose 
at  Exeter  Hall,  on  the  17th  and  18th  of  April  last;  when  it  was 
with  much  cordiality  and  zeal  adopted,  and  embodied  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  a  new  society,  to  be  known  as  the  British  and  Foreign 
Anti-Slavery  Society. 

This  society,  without  committing  ourselves  to  its  proceedings 
as  partisans,  we  wish  to  introduce  to  the  very  favourable  regard  of 
our  readers.  Whether  the  extreme  position  be  tenable  or  not, 
that  the  annihilation  of  the  Slave  Trade  can  be  accomplished  by 
nothing  short  of  extinguishing  the  slavery  which  it  nourishes — a 
position  in  support  of  which,  we  arc  sorry  to  say,  very  strong 
arguments  may  be  adduced — it  is  perfectly  clear  that  all  progress 
made  towards  destroying  slavery  must  not  only  diminish  the 
Slave  Trade,  but  diminish  it  in  the  best  possible  manner;  and 
that,  if  the  world  should  ever  be  so  happy  as  to  see  the  extinction 
of  the  former,  the  annihilation  of  the  latter  must  follow  of  course, 
without  the  possibility  of  revival,  or  necessity  of  prohibition. 
Nor  do  we  think  the  extinction  of  slavery  an  object  altogether 
Utopian,  especially  by  moral,  religious,  and  other  pacific  influ¬ 
ences.  In  those  of  the  British  colonies  to  which  they  have  been 
directed  these  have  extinguished  it.  In  the  United  States  they 
are  pow'erfully  operating  to  the  same  end.  French  slavery,  also, 
is  feeling  their  energy.  In  the  empire  of  Brazil,  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
in  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Danish  colonies,  the  experiment 
of  such  influence  has  never  been  tried  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  it  could  be  exerted  in  them  without  beneficial  eflect.  The 
season  is  eminently  favourable  for  such  an  effort ;  and,  without 
expressing  either  condemnation  or  distrust  of  other  means,  which, 
by  all  who  approve  them,  may  be  separately  carried  out  to  the 
fullest  extent — we  may  say  that  we  are  glad  to  see  the  use  of 
pacific  measures  taken  up  vigorously,  and  taken  up  apart  from 
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coercive  processes,  which  could  not  but  tend  to  diminish  their 
acceptableness,  and  to  render  suspected  the  motives  in  which  they 
originated. 


Art.  V.  Christianity  Consistent  with  the  Love  of  Frecdmn.  By  the 
Rev.  Robert  Hall,  A.M. 

'C'VERY  little  urchin  in  the  country  knows  what  a  scarecrow 
is,  and,  albeit  he  may  never  have  heard  of  genus,  and  species, 
and  so  forth,  knows  full  well  that  of  this  said  scarecrow  there  are 
different  kinds.  A  string  with  a  few  feathers  tied  to  it  answers 
his  purpose,  and  frightens  the  spaiTOws  from  the  tiny*  plot  of  gar¬ 
den  which  he  calls  his  own  ;  but  there’s  Master  Johnson,  the  far¬ 
mer,  he  must  have  something  on  a  larger  scale  when  his  fields 
are  white  unto  the  harvest ;  there  must  be  a  man  of  straw  set  up, 
with  outspread  arms  and  a  shocking  bad  hat  on,  which  the  vil¬ 
lage  boys,  by  the  bye,  are  plotting  to  secure  for  their  next 
bonfire  day.  Oh,  if  one  might  but  make  this  a  chapter  on 
scarecrows,  what  an  extent  we  might  range  over ;  for  be  it 
known,  gentle  reader,  that  we  have  found  some  species  or  other 
of  this  genus,  scarecrow,  set  up  wherever  there  was  any  thing 
worth  obtaining,  and  have  often  seen  men  forsooth,  at  least  bi¬ 
peds  so  calling  themselves,  as  much  terrified  at  what  you  may 
term,  if  you  like,  a  moral  scarecrow,  as  ever  a  poor  cock- 
sparrow  was  at  a  string  of  feathers  tied  across  a  schoolboy’s 
radish-bed.  Well,  as  we  said,  there  are  things  of  this  kind  to 
be  met  with  every  w'here,  but  of  course  variously  constructed 
according  to  the  class  they  are  intended  to  frighten.  Dift’ercnt 
classes  must  be  difi'erently  managed,  but  the  raw  head  and  bloody 
hones,  that  used  to  silence  the  child  in  the  nursery,  is  only  ex¬ 
changed  for  something  else  as  much  like  it  as  may  be  when  the 
child  becomes  of  a  larger  grow  th  :  there  is  alw’ays  some  mysterious 
fe-fa-fum  that  announces  the  approach  of  the  grim  giant,  and  the 
scene  of  the  nursery  is  repeated  in  the  w^orld.  Thus  there  are 
mercantile  scarecrows,  and  scarecrows  political,  and  even  scien¬ 
tific,  but  one  would  not  care  so  much  if  it  were  not  that  there  are 
religious  scarecrows  too.  We  can  all  remember,  before  the  Cath¬ 
olics  w’ere  admitted  to  their  rights  as  citizens,  how  the  pastures  of 
St.  Stephen  s  were  guarded  by  a  no-popery  figure,  horribile  visu, 
clothed  with  a  garment  dipped  in  blood ;  very  terrible  truly  w'as 
the  same,  and  it  did  famously  for  a  time.  Besides  this  there  was 
the  Church-in-danger  thing,  which  many  still  keep  far  away  from, 
though  as  we  have  seen  some  birds,  more  naughty  than  the  rest. 
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veuture  to  explore  the  object  of  their  dread,  and  then  absolutely 
to  perch  thereon,  and  plume  their  feathers,  and  look  quite  saucy ; 
so  this  ecclesiastical  scarecrow  is  coming  to  be  treated  with  little 
ceremony.  But  still,  to  this  day,  merchants  and  politicians  of  every 
party,  and  churchmen,  and  all  other  men,  are  often  frightened 
out  of  their  wits,  and  what  is  worse,  frightened  away  from  some¬ 
thing  that  is  good,  from  the  finest  fruit  and  the  ripest  grain,  by  a 
mere  string  of  feathers  or  a  man  of  straw.  And  thus  is  it  with 
the  Dissenter  too,  alas  for  him !  but  he  will  learn  wisdom,  (and 
well  for  him  if  he  has  not  to  buy  it  first,)  and  will  treat  the  object 
of  his  dread  as  the  frogs  in  the  fable  did  King  Log.  What  then 
did  these  same  frogs  ?  Why  at  first  they  were  all  reverence  to  be 
sure,  as  frogs  should  be,  and  kept  at  an  awful  distance,  but  at 
length  some  bolder  than  the  rest  ventured  nearer  and  nearer,  and 
round  and  round,  till  at  last  they  leaped  on  the  object  of  their 
former  fear  and — but  no  matter. 

But  what  in  the  world  can  scare  the  Dissenters  of  England,  the 
sons  of  the  stout  hearted  puritans  ?  one  would  have  thought  that, 
like  young  Nelson,  they  would  not  have  known  what  fear  was. 
We  shall  see  that  e’en  their  failing  leans  on  virtue’s  side.  To 
their  credit  be  it  said,  that  whatever  only  seems  to  deteriorate  and 
injure  religion  makes  them  pause  in  their  career :  they  can  forego 
their  right  then  :  they  are  bold  besiegers,  but  if,  while  they  attack 
the  stronghold  of  corruption,  their  enemies  hold  up  as  if  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  intercept  the  blows  the  sacred  form  of  religion,  their 
weapons  fall  from  their  hand,  and  they  prostrate  themselves  in 
lowliest  homage,  not  to  their  foes,  before  whom  they  never  quail, 
but  to  the  adored  object  of  their  afi'ection.  This  trait  in  their 
character  is  the  proper  key  to  the  right  understanding  of  that  silly 
phrase  which,  invented  by  their  enemies,  is,  strange  to  say, 
adopted  by  some  amongst  themselves.  The  fact  is  this,  their  wily 
adversaries,  political  and  ecclesiastical,  lay  and  clerical,  seeing 
that  the  Dissenters,  whom  they  choose  to  regard  as  ill-omened 
birds,  could  by  their  numbers  peck  up  every  tithe-sheaf  in  the 
country  if  so  they  were  minded,  stuck  up,  to  guard  the  preserves 
of  Toryism  and  Church,  one  of  the  queerest  things  ever  seen — but 
it  answered  the  purpose  amazingly  well  in  some  quarters.  It  was 
a  figure  of  one  who  had  lost  every  trace  of  piety,  and  had  brought 
disgrace  upon  religion  and  odium  on  Dissent,  and,  teneaiis  risum  ? 
they  called  it  a  •political  Dissenter,  forsooth,  and  with  much  chat¬ 
ter  and  gabbling,  set  it  up  to  frighten  all  the  Dissenters  out  of 
their  propriety.  And  a  capital  plan  it  was,  quite  a  new  thing, 
and  a  manifest  improvement  on  all  former  scarecrows ;  the  in¬ 
ventor  deserved  a  patent.  Now  Churchmen  chuckled  and  Tories 
triumphed,  for  corruption  found  a  Palladium,  since  so  long  as  this 
etfigy  should  continue  their  Troy  would  be  impregnable.  But 
^’hen  it  was  found  to  be  to  a  certain  degree  successful,  it  was 
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quite  piteous  to  hear  the  moanings  of  many,  for  now  the  dealers 
in  negro  flesh  sighed  sadly  that  this  bonny  invention  came  too  late 
for  them;  oh,  that  it  had  come  earlier  !  then  might  the  delights  of 
the  middle  passage  have  lasted,  and  a  fine  traffic  have  continued 
in  the  blood  and  bones  of  men ;  still  might  the  woods  of  Trelaw- 
ney  have  echoed  with  Jamaica’s  long  wonted  music — the  crack  of 
the  whip  and  the  wild  shriek  of  the  lacerated  slave.  But  alas ! 
this  bugbear  had  no  existence  then,  and  Christians,  and  especially 
Dissenting  Christians,  believed  in  their  simplicity,  that  every  poli¬ 
tical  influence  might  not  only  allowably  but  righteously  and  nobly 
be  employed  on  behalf  of  suflering  humanity.  Their  piety,  their 
holy  benevolence,  did  not  scorn  political  instrumentality  as  a  wea- 
j>on  unworthy  of  their  sainted  head  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  took  it 
into  the  closet  when  they  communed  with  God,  and  having  laid  it 
upon  the  altar  which  sanctifieth  both  the  giver  and  the  gift,  it  be¬ 
came  a  consecrated  weapon  mighty  through  God.  With  them 
politics  lost  its  earthliness,  being  not  tinged  but  impregnated  with 
piety  :  their  political  strength  acquired  its  intensity  in  the  chamber 
of  devotion  where  their  weakness  allied  itself  to  the  Divine  great¬ 
ness.  Talk  to  us  of  piety,  why  the  more  these  men  drank  into 
the  spirit  of  their  Lord  the  more  did  they  clothe  themselves  with 
zeal  as  with  a  cloke,  the  more  strenuous  did  they  become  in  their 
determination  and  their  eflbrts  to  break  off'  every  yoke,  and  to  let 
the  oppressed  go  free.  Alas !  why  were  they  so  political  ?  why 
did  they  not  stand  aloof  from  the  noisy  din,  and  leave  the  men  of 
this  world  to  enslave,  and  manacle,  and  scourge  as  they  would  ? 
and  w’hy  were  they  not  content  to  leave  to  those  who  neither 
feared  God  nor  regarded  man,  the  settlement  of  these  matters,  the 
doing  justice  and  loving  mercy,  since  Christians  should  not  meddle 
with  politics. 

But  we  are  getting  serious ;  and  reason  is  that  we  should,  for 
the  evil  on  w’hich  we  have  undertaken  to  animadvert  is  of  too 
serious  a  nature  to  be  lightly  touched ;  and  the  fact  that  in  so 
many  quarters  there  is  reiterated,  usque  ad  nauseam,  the  same 
silly  denouncement  against  Christians  interfering  wdth  politics, 
may  well  make  serious  any  one  who  desires  that  religious  men 
should  stand  forth  to  the  world  in  all  that  noble  manliness  of  cha¬ 
racter  which  Christianity  inspires,  and  who  knows  full  well  that 
your  emasculated  pigmies  only  bring  contempt  on  that  religion 
which  furnishes  them  w'ith  an  excuse  for  their  feebleness  and  their 
littleness ;  it  may  w'ell  make  serious  any  one  who,  looking  but  a 
very  little  onw'ard,  sees  not  only  its  absurdity  in  theory,  but  its 
mischief  in  practice. 

^  Save  me  trom  my  friends,  is  a  common  saying,  often  full  of 
pith,  but  never  more  pregnant  with  meaning  than  w’hen  used 
in  K‘fercncc  to  Christianity.  If  religion  require,  or  even  render 
desirable,  that  w'e  should  abjure  our  rights  as  citizens,  that  we 
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should  as  to  our  civil  relationship  live  in  a  state  of  single  blessed¬ 
ness,  of  political  celibacy, — if  Christianity  constrains  us  to  a  poli¬ 
tical  suicide, — then  is  there  an  a  priori  argument,  and  no  mean 
one,  against  the  truth  of  that  system  which  would  produce  effects 
so  withering.  For  there  are  certain  things  existent,  and  facts 
ascertained,  and  relationships  discovered,  as  intended  by  the 
Author  of  all  things,  prior  to  revelation  ;  of  this  kind  may  be 
specified  the  connexion  between  children  and  their  parents  with 
the  mutual  duties  thence  resulting,  also  the  nature  of  civil  society 
and  government,  which  revelation  does  not  first  teach.  Every 
man  stands  in  a  certain  relation  to  the  slate  of  which  he  is  a  mem¬ 
ber,  and  is  bound  to  seek  its  welfare  by  the  advantages  he  derives 
therefrom ;  every  such  advantage,  and  they  are  more  numerous 
than  a  superficial  observer  would  imagine,  bringing  a  correspon¬ 
dent  duty  ;  but  if  one  may  hold  himself  released  from  all  obliga¬ 
tion  to  care  for  the  well  being  of  his  country,  (and  to  care  aright 
he  must  act,)  all  may,  and  then  you  have  the  dissolution  and  fall¬ 
ing  asunder  of  the  framework  of  society  ;  the  sacred  edifice  which 
was  the  very  home  of  the  citizens,  falls  with  a  fearful  crash,  cover¬ 
ing  our  native  land  with  its  melancholy  ruins.  And  this  general 
wreck,  this  dismal  decay  of  the  roof-tree  of  the  nation,  the  legiti¬ 
mate  result  of  the  working  of  religion  which,  according  to  the 
dogma  we  are  considering,  absolves  citizens  from  their  duties  as 
such  under  the  plea  that  their  citizenship  is  above  !  But  cannot 
heaven  be  peopled  except  at  the  expense  of  earth  ;  is  there  an 
original  and  necessary  opposition  and  contrariety  between  these 
two  parts  of  one  vast  empire  ;  and  can  the  God  of  heaven  wish 
this  his  lower  province  to  be  devastated  by  the  pilgrims  on  their 
way  to  the  Holy  City  ?  Before  any  of  the  pious  utter  again  this 
pitiful  exclamation  against  the  fullest  performance  of  our  duties  as 
citizens,  let  them  take  heed  and  beware  of  the  end  to  which  an 
opponent,  not  of  their  politics  but  of  their  Bible,  might  legiti¬ 
mately  make  their  concession  lead.  For  our  own  part,  we  must 
confess  ourselves  of  the  number  of  those  who,  in  the  sacred  still¬ 
ness  of  the  closet,  have  learned  from  devout  meditation  on  the 
oracles  of  truth,  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  Christian 
man  to  act  the  citizen  as  becometh  the  gospel  of  Christ.*  To 
our  eyes  it  is  written  as  with  a  sunbeam,  that  the  performance  of 
our  civil  duties  cannot  be  neglected  without  injury  to  the  commu¬ 
nity,  while  the  right  discharge  thereof  w  ould  extensively  serve  not 
only  the  temporal  but  the  religious  interests  of  our  countrymen  and 
the  w'orld  at  large,  bringing  also  to  religion  a  revenue  of  renown. 
Nevertheless  some,  from  mistaken  views  of  religion,  as  if  it  could  only 
flourish  in  the  dark  shades  of  a  useless  seclusion ;  some,  from  cul- 
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pable  indifference  to  the  general  welfare ;  some,  from  the  want  of 
a  worthy  firmness,  combined  with  the  ignoble  love  of  ease ;  and 
alas !  some,  oh,  tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of 
Ashkelon,  fearful  of  suffering  loss,  and  preferring  place  or  pence 
to  principle,  not  only  neglect  these  duties  themselves,  but  thank¬ 
fully  take  up  at  second  hand  the  phrase  which  they  find  ready 
coined  for  them  by  their  Established  opponents,  whose  secret  ma< 
lice  they  traitorously  gratify  when  they  repudiate  for  themselves, 
and  apply  to  their  brethren  as  a  term  of  reproach,  the  epithet — 
political  Dissenters.  And  why  not  be  political  Dissenters,  as 
well  as  mercantile  dissenters,  and  scientific  dissenters  ?  ‘  I  thank 

‘  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word.’  The  word  is  a  good 
word,  and  so  far  from  shrinking  from  the  appellation,  we  deem  it 
even  honourable ;  it  does  not  rightly  stand  opposed  to  the  term 
religious  Dissenter,  as  our  cunning  foes  have  endeavoured  to  teach 
us.  Truly  it  is  amusing  to  see  how  they  can  bedaub  with  their 
praise  the  religious  Dissenter,  as  they  hypocritically  call  the  good 
easy  soul  that  comes  into  their  trap,  and  plays  their  game,  and 
allows  himself  to  be  made  a  cat’s  paw  to  hinder  and  annoy  his 
more  consistent  brethren.  Yes,  if  to  be  political  is  to  be  vile,  we 
will  be  yet  more  vile  than  we  have  been ;  but  the  term  tells  its 
own  tale,  which  is  simply  this — that  we  love  our  country  and 
study  to  promote  its  welfare,  using  whatever  means  we  possess 
for  its  improvement  and  happiness ;  that  we  love  our  principles, 
and  stand  by  them  on  all  occasions  with  tiie  hope  that  the  holy  leaven, 
as  we  cannot  but  deem  it,  will  eventually  pervade  the  whole  mass. 
For  political  institutions  of  every  kind  are  not  an  end  that  we  rest 
in,  but  only  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  is  the  greater  secu¬ 
rity,  peace,  freedom,  and  happiness  of  men,  to  which  these  are  a  * 
proper  means.  But  the  end  is  not  only  allowable  for  Christians 
to  aim  at,  it  is  obligatory  on  them  above  all  men;  and  if  the  end  ^ 
be  legitimate  and  the  means  be  appropriate,  it  follows* that  by  how 
much  Christians  are  bound  to  seek  the  end,  by  so  much  they  are 
bound  to  use  the  means.  Thus,  then,  if  it*  be  any  shame  to  be 
|>olitical,  we  will  even  glory  in  our  shame.  The  duty  to  which 
we  take  the  liberty  of  summoning  our  brethren  is  tiiat  of  con¬ 
scientiously  and- thoroughly  performing  the  various  civil  obliga¬ 
tions  that  devolve  pn  them.’  Sometimes  these  are  merely  paro¬ 
chial,  and  involve  the  good  management  of  a  parish  ;  but  even  in 
this  smaller  circle  there  is  room  for  much  good  or  evil,  since,  fer 
example,  and  to  omit  other  particulars,  the  comfort  of  tlie  sick 
and  needy  \)oor  de|>ends  materially  on  the  kind  of  guardians  -  and 
relieving  officers  that  are  chosen,  and  a  vote  even  for  the  jnastej 
of  a  |K>orhouse  is  important,  from*its  bearing  on  those  children  of 
sorrow  to  whom  the  temper  and  dis|K>sition  of  their  keeper ‘are  all 
in  all.  Sometimes  these  duties  are  municipal,  and  the  good  order 
of  a  town  or  city  is  concerned  ;  nor  can  the  character  and  princi- 
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pies  of  our  official  men  be  without  considerable  influence  on  the 
morals  and  the  political  honesty  of  many.  At  other  times  we  are 
called  to  the  appointment  of  men  who  are  intrusted  with  all  our 
national  concerns,  and  who,  by  legislating  for  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies,  affect  mightily  the  whole  world.  And  is  it  quite  immaterial 
what  kind  of  men  shall  frame  our  laws,  regulate  our  foreign  as 
well  as  domestic  policy,  and  govern  our  wide-spread  colonies, 
when  not  only  the  happiness  of  individuals  is  to  a  great  extent 
bound  up  in  the  institutions  of  their  country,  but  an  observant 
God  treats  nations  according  to  their  national  character  and  na¬ 
tional  acts  ?  If  a  nation,  acting  as  such,  by  its  constituted 
authorities,  shall  trample  on  probity,  humanity,  and  justice, 
neither  fearing  God  nor  regarding  man,  will  He  that  sitteth  in  the 
heavens  smile  still,  and  scatter  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  plenty, 
and  prosperity — or  will  not  his  awful  brow  gather  blackness,  and 
his  right  hand  be  bared  to  strike?  The  one  great  lesson  which 
all  history  teaches  is,  that  as  nations  exist  as  such  only  here,  it  is 
here  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  administers  to  them  reward  or 
punishment.  With  what  judgment  they  judge  they  shall  be 
judged,  and  with  what  measure  they  mete  it  shall  be  measured  to 
them  again.  And  thus  whether  we  regard  the  bearing  of  public 
measures  immediately  on  the  general  welfare,  or  mediately  by 
securing  the  favour  or  the  frown  of  the  Great  Ruler,  we  cannot 
but  abhor  the  short-sighted  policy  which  would  hinder  from  inter¬ 
ference  the  men  who  of  all  others  are  the  most  qualified  to  inter- 
•  fere  by  their  love  of  right,  and  their  love  of  truth,  and  by  their 
devotedness  to  their  heaven*  descended  principles.  Yes,  if  the 
happiness  of  man  in  any  degree  depends  on  the  laws  and  in¬ 
stitutions  of  his  country,  to  improve  these  is  to  benefit  him ; 
and  to  benefit  man  in  every  possible  way,  and  to  the  highest 
degree  in  our  power,  is  a  religious  duty  taught  us  by  the  Great 
Master,  who  bids  us  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves.  Yet 
Christians  must  not  be  political !  Let  them  teach  that  sentence 
of  sanctimonious  seeming  to  a  prating  parrot  if  they  will,  but 
.  I^t  it  not  proceed  henceforth  from  those  who  by  their  shape 
would  seem  to  belong  to  that  order  of  intelligent  creatures  who 
are  mjfJe  but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  lest  they  should  constrain 
us,  for  the  sake  of  a  correct  classification,  to  admit  the  proposition 
that  there  is  after  all  a  connecting  link  between  man  and  the  lower 
animals. 

Why,  what  can  be  a  greater  absurdity  than  to  leave  civil  duties 
and  political  questions  to  the  irreligious  ?  Yet  is  this  what  is 
really  pleaded  for  whenever  it  is  asserted  that  Christians  should 
not  touch  politics.  What !  shall  those  who  do  not  even  pretend 
to  act  from  a  desire  to  please  God  be  the  fittest  to  manage  our 
affairs  ? — are  the  worldly  and  profane  the  most  trustworthy,  the 
best  qualified  to  fill  all  offices  ? — rather  is  not  this  to  request  that 
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enemies  would  garrison  our* towns;  is  it  not  to  entrust  to  woWes 
the  guardianship  of  the  flock  ?  Carry  out -the  idea;  if*  the  prin¬ 
ciple  be  correct  it  will  bear  to  be  thoroughly  acted  on ;  it  is  this, 
then,  that  if  it  is  advisable  for  Christians,  b^ause  they  are  such, 
to  abandon  their  civil  duties,  it  is  of  course  incuml^nt  on  all 
Christians ;  but  if  it  is  advisable  for  all  Christians  to  avoid  politi¬ 
cal  aflairs,  it  is  advisable  for  them  (for  it  is  the  same  thing)  to 
leave  all  offices  and  all  public  duties  to  those  who*  are  devoid  of 
the  best  and  only  principles  which  will  enable  a  man  to  steer  a 
consistent  and  righteous  course!  As  well  say  that  the* rich  are 
ipso  facto  disqualified  for  being  benevolent,  or  the  wise  for  teach¬ 
ing,  as  say  that  Christians,  the  only  men  of  right  principles  all 
through,  are  by  that  very  Christianity,  which  has  imparted  to  them 
all  their  worth  and  excellence,  prevented  from  employing  their 
talents  for  the  general  good.  It  is  just  this  monstrous  absurdity 
— that  religion  disqualifies  a  man  for  usefulness  on  a  large  scale ! 
Verily,  the  infidel  will  thank  us  for  our  concession,  the  enemies  on 
earth  of  truth  and  justice  will  rejoice  at  our  folly,  and  those  ene¬ 
mies  to  man  whose  home  is  in  outer  darkness  will  raise  a  shout  of 
triumph  when  they  see  Christians,  the  only  men  they  fear,  retire 
from  active  life. 

In  popular  assemblies  the  presence  and  influence  of  Christians 
have  often  prevented  much  evil,  much  sin.  Amid  scenes  of  ex¬ 
citement  the  presence  of  men  respected  for  their  consistency  and 
integrity,  as  real  Christians  ever  will  be,  has  frequently  served  as 
oil  on  the  troubled  waters.  The  sight  of  a  man  eminent  for  his 
virtues  lias  on  such  occasions  moderated  in  a  moment  the  rancour 
that  was  displayed. 

'Ac  veluti  magno  in  ])opulo  quum  srcpe  coorta  est 
Seditio,  sacvitque  aniinis  ignobile  vulgus ; 

Janique  faces  et  saxa  volant ;  furor  arma  niinistrat: 

Turn,  pietute  gravem  ac  meritis  si  forte  viruin  queoi 
Conspexere,  silent,  arrectisque  auribus  adstant ; 

Iste  regit  dictis  unimos,  et  pectora  inulcet.’ 

'^riie  more  Christians  are  present  tlie  less  will  there  be  of 
confusion  and  profanity,  while  if  they  stand  aloof  and  leave  all 
public  duties  to  the  irreligious,  we  must  not  wonder  at  any  ex- 
ce&s.  We  have  knowm,  on  the  eve  of  a  contested  election,  com¬ 
mittee  meetings,  and  tlie  whole  business  of  the  election  managed 
almmt  witli  as  much  decorum  as  a  church  meeting,  because 
Christians  of  deserved  influence  have  taken  the  lead  and  given 
tlie  tone,  and,  by  their  calm  and  dignified  bearing,  imposed  un¬ 
consciously  a  restraint  on  more  uproarious  spirits.  We  have 
known  men  w’ho  have  felt  as  devotional  on  the  hustings  as  at  a 
prayer-meeting,  men  who  were  thus  engaged  not  from  love  of 
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conflict,  but  from  love  of  principle;  not  that  they  enjoyed  the 
means,  but  desired  the  end.  Surely  the  Christian  can  go  forth 
to  public  and  it  may  be  uncongenial  duty  duly  prepared,  nis  feet 
shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace :  surely,  while 
the  mere  politician  or  the  party  man  is  carried  away  by  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  hour,  the  Christian  citieen  can  preserve  a  sobriety 
of  demeanour  worthy  him  who  is  engaged  in  tue  performance 
high  duties  from  lofty  principles :  he  will  not  be  absorbed  in  the 
present  and  the  near,  but  remembering  the  past  and  the  future, 
will  \^ue  the  efforts  of  the  passing  hour  for  the  bearing  they 
shall  have  on  coming  events,  liecollecting  whose  he  is  and 
whom  he  serves,  and  wherefore  he  is  mixed  up  with  uncongenial 
minds,  he  shall  be,  amidst  tlie  tumult  and  the  din,  like  the  travel¬ 
ler  on  the  Andes,  who  raised  above  the  lower  grounds,  sees  tlie 
clouds  roll  and  the  lightnings  flash  beneatli  his  feet,  while  him¬ 
self  at  the  same  moment  breathes  an  atmosphere  of  purity  and 
peace.  Aye,  it  reflects  honour  on  religion  when  Christians  act 
well  the  citizen.  It  does  so  in  the  way  we  have  just  hinted  at^ 
and  it  does  so  especially  when  Christians  calmly,  and  undaunted¬ 
ly,  and  on  principle  stand  forth  the  unrew^arded,  nay,  perhaps  the 
suffering  advocates  of  every  thing  that  is  true,  and  noble,  and 
humane.  It  is  honourable  to  religion  tlmt,  when  any  thing  is 
proposed  which  shall  be  for  good  to  the  sons  of  men,  though  it  be 
only  temporal  good,  it  should  be  said,  ‘  Oh,  the  pious  will  sup- 
‘  port  this — w^e  are  confident  of  them  ;  they  w’ill  promptly  throw 
‘all  their  weight  into  the  scale  w’here  lie  the  interests  ot  humanity 
‘and  truth.’  And  when,  too,  the  saints  are  found  filling  witJi 
honour  to  themselves  and  advantage  to  others,  public  and  respon¬ 
sible  stations,  a  respect  is  felt  for  religion  which  it  is  desirable  to 
secure.  We  do  not  forget  the  evident  pleashre  with  which  the 
inspired  writer  gives  ns,  in  the  earliest  of  the  sacred  books,  the 
history  of  that  admired  saint  W'ho  for  his  talents  and  merit  was 
raised  to  be  the  second  man  in  all  the  kingdom  of  Kgypt.  Nor 
is  it  quite  obliterated  from  our  memory,  that  the  meekest  man 
u|)on  the  earth,  who  conversed  wdth  God  as  a  man  converses  with 
his  friend,  stands  as  the  first  and  grandest  of  all  political  leadersj 
whose  institutes  are  referred  to  with  consummate  respect  by 
various  heathen  writers.  And  we  would  further  refer  our  forget¬ 
ful  friends  to  the  man  after  God’s  own  heart,  the  sweet  singer  of 
Israel,  w  hose  melodics  still  delight  even  ns  political  Dissenters^  in 
t1i€  closet  and  in  the  sanctuary  ;  sage  in  council  and  skilful  in  the 
camp,  obtciining  his  political  W’isdom  even  from  his  (jod,  he  has 
left  an  honoured  name  to  be  admired  by  all  succeeding  saints. 
One  of  the  loveliest,  and  holiest,  and  noblest  portraits  ever  drawn 
even  by  an  inspired  pencil,  is  that  of  Daniel,  the  prime  minister 
of  an  extensive  empire,  under  w  hose  immediate  superintendence 
*werc  daily  transiicted  the  affairs  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  pro- 
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vinces,^  Gaze  on  these  nobles  of  an  early  age,  and  tell  us 
whether,  by  their  skilfulness  and  integrity  in  political  affairs,  they 
did  not  bring  to  religion  a  revenue  of  honour  a  thousand  fold 
more  than  if,  the  victims  of  a  sickly  sensitiveness,  they  had  shrunk 
from  public  duty,  and  passed  their  lives  in  solitude.  The  tiiuiit 
that  we  are  political  will  come  only  from  those  who  fear  and  hate 
us,  and  from  those  among  ourselves,  the  short-sighted  and  the 
feeble-minded,  who  forget  or  who  perhaps  never  knew,  tliat  one 
design  of  Christianity  is  to  bless  all  men  by  blending  with  all 
their  pursuits  and  regulating  all  their  institutions.  In  more 
respects  than  one  are  Christians  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  politi¬ 
cally  as  well  as  morally  it  is  Christians  that  shall  regenerate  the 
world.  Nor  shall  the  idle  taunt  harm  us,  till  it  has  tarnished  the 
fame  of  the  worthies  we  have  mentioned. 

But  is  there  no  danger  of  losing  our  piety  while  we  are  thus 
engaged  ?  To  be  sure  there  is.  So  is  there  danger  of  diminish¬ 
ing  our  spirituality  when  we  are  occupied  in  tlie  shop,  or  the 
office,  in  the  halls  of  philosophy  or  the  bowers  of  the  muses. 
Calicoes  and  currants  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  any  more 
than  day-books  and  ledgers,  or  problems  and  poetry.  The  fact 
is,  the  man  who  is  careless  and  indifferent  about  the  health  of  his 
soul  is  certain  to  lose  wdiat  little  he  has,  or  seems  to  have,  even  if 
lie  never  breathe  a  political  atmosphere.  Do  w’e  forget  that  here 
Christians  are  on  probation,  and  need  to  be  disciplined,  and  that 
there  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  where  there  are  no  tempta¬ 
tions  and  no  difficulties  ?  We  admit  that  there  is  danger  of 
losing  that  devotion  of  feeling,  that  meekness  of  manner,  that  love 
of  prayer,  and  that  zeal  for  the  best  cause,  for  w  hich  if  lost 
nothing  can  compensate ;  but,  then,  are  w^e  not  altogether  in  a 
probationary  sUite  in  w  hich  our  principles  are  to  be  tried  ?  and 
nappy  is  the  man  that  endureth  temptation,  (testing.)  That 
politiail  duties,  like  most  others,  will  thoroughly  test  our  graces 
IS  no  argument  against  the  performance  of  them,  but  only  an 
argument  for  the  more  jealous  watchfulness  and  fervent  prayer. 
It  must  be  admitted  as  an  axiom,  that  whatever  ean  be  shown  to 
be  a  duty  must  be  consistent  with  piety — must  be  compatible 
even  with  the  highest  tone  of  piety,  llappily  the  day,  or  rather 
the  night,  is  passing  aw’ay  again,  (w'e  say  again  because  our  fore¬ 
fathers  knew  it  not,  they  lived  and  acted  in  the  broad  noon; 
honoured  men  !  they  w’cre  as  much  the  champions  of  civil  rights 
as  of  religious  freedom,)  in  wdiich  religion  w’as  supposed  to  re¬ 
quire  a  morbid  shrinking  from  whatever  is  not  immediately  and  in 
its  own  nature  spiritual ;  as  if  the  indirect  mode  of  usefulness 
were  nothing ;  as  if  to  benefit  men  in  their  temporal  affairs  were 
too  mean  an  employ ;  as  if  religion  coldly  possessed  nothing  ot 
human  sympatliy,  and  w\'re  too  proud  to  condescend  to  the  things 
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of  time ;  as  if  it  consisted  in  profoundly  quiet  abstraction  and 
misanthropic  exile,  self  inflicted,  from  the  activity  and  energy 
around.  Little  do  such  gentle  dreamers  study  the  character  of 
Joseph,  of  Moses,  of  David,  and  Daniel ;  full  little  do  they  com¬ 
prehend  the  noble  and  vast  design  of  God’s  religion,  not  remem¬ 
bering  that  solitude  is  to  qualify  for  activity,  and  that  devotion 
prepares,  not  unfits,  a  man  for  every  mode  of  usefulness.  Surely 
the  salt  of  the  earth  is  stored  away  as  in  a  lumber  room  miscalled 
an  oratory,  or  it  has  lost  its  savour,  and  for  all  practical  purposes 
is  valueless,  and  the  light  of  the  world  suffers  most  melancholy 
eclipse,  when  Christians  come  but  occasionally  from  their  re¬ 
tirement,  and  then,  by  their  obtruded  and  offensive  ignorance  of 
worldly  affairs,  seem  to  say.  We  are  holier  than  thou. 

Gold  hoarded  benefits  no  man  ;  in  circulation  it  benefits  many. 
Let  Christians,  then,  by  the  performance  of  public  duty  give 
publicity  to  their  noble  principles.  If  a  love  of  universal  justice, 
if  a  hatred  of  oppression,  if  tender  respect  for  conscience,  if  re¬ 
verence  for  the  truth  distinguish  us,  let  these  principles  be  con¬ 
stantly,  boldly  exhibited ;  if  jealousy  for  the  autliority  of  Christ 
as  sole  lawgiver  to  his  church  be  our  characteristic,  if  the  suffici¬ 
ency  of  Scripture  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice  be  a  primary 
article  of  our  dearest  belief,  let  these  things  be  revealed  clear  as 
the  sun.  Do  we  not  hold  that  our  sentiments  widely  circulated, 
and  once  wrought  into  the  public  mind,'  would  be  grateful  to  the 
fevered  land  as  the  dews  of  heaven  ;  that  the  universal  reception 
of  our  principles  would  bring  a  universal  gladness,  banishing  for 
ever  oppression,  injustice,  and  wrong,  removing  the  red  blots  that 
disfigure  our  criminal  code,  sweeping  from  the  statute-book  every 
relic  of  a  barbarous  age,  disenthralling  the  free-born  conscience, 
and  emancipating  religion  from  its  shackles  ?  Every  department 
of  public  and  of  private  life  reminds  us  of  our  duty  as  citizens. 
Suffering  humanity  in  ten  thousand  forms  and  with  ten  thousand 
voices,  implores  us  to  act  the  citizen ;  scarcely  yet  has  died  away 
upon  the  breeze,  the  piercing  call  that  came  to  us  across  the  wide 
Atlantic,  from  the  tortured  victims  of  slavery,  that  accursed  vam¬ 
pire  swollen  and  bloated  with  negro  blood :  and  still  the  mangled 
victims  of  wfir,  which’ is  often  but  legalized  murder,  the  orpnans 
and  the  widows  who  are  made  by  wholesale,  call  on  Christians 
too,  and  thus  we  may  see  our  duty  written  in  the  blood  of 
the  brave  and  the  tears  of  the  fair.  Above  all,  religion, 
idly  dressed  in  the  trappings  of  the  state,  mocked  as  was  the 
Saviour  by  a  reed  for  a  sceptre,  and  a  thorn-wreath  for  a  crown, 
when  a  worn  out  robe  of  faded  pur|)le  was  thrown  around  him, 
we  say  Christianity,  insulted  by  the  principle  of  an  Establishment 
which  denies  that  a  sufficient,  and  vital,  and  heiivenly  energy  is 
wrapped  up  in  its  very  constitution,  commands  us  to  act;  for 
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since  God  works  by  means,  never  shall  the  farce  of  a  state  reli- 

S*on  terminate,  till  all  who  think  and  feel  as  we  do  shall  awake  from 
eir  unworthy  lethargy,  and  rise  up  in  their  moral  greatness, 
and  put  on  their  moral  strength,  and  clothe  themselves  with  zeal 
as  with  a  cloke,  and  lift  up  their  voices  in  the  high  places  as  the 
sound  of  many  waters,  and  cause  the  tread  of  their  footsteps  to  be 
heard  wherever  influence  can  reach. 

If  then,  as  we  conceive,  our  principles  have  the  image  and 
superscription  of  the  Great  King  stamped  upon  them,  let  them  be 
circulatea  through  this  his  rightml  province  as  the  current  coin.  Let 
no  personal  exertions  that  may  be  required,  no  measure  of  odium, 
no  mean  questions  of  profit  and  loss,  no  frown  on  the  one  hand 
nor  fawning  smile  on  the  other,  deter  us  from  the  unflinching 
advocacy  of  our  principles  and  performance  of  our  duty :  for  if 
religion  finds  one  a  crawling  thing,  a  craven  creature,  it  leaves 
him  not  in  habits  of  meanness,  but  raises  him  to  the  stature  of 
a  man,  bids  him  do  feats  of  greatness,  and  sets  before  him  exam¬ 
ples  of  moral  heroes  who  have  nobly  stood  alone  and  carried  on 
u  contest  for  truth  single-handed.  Henceforth  let  there  be  no 
'  excuse,  no  shrinking  back  again  into  the  narrow  shell  of  in¬ 
dolent  slothfulness  and  coward  retreat :  only  let  the  Dissenters  of 
Great  Britiiin  burst  forth  from  the  swaddling  bands  in  which 
ignorance  and  prejudice  would  confine  and  cramp  them,  let  them 
‘cast  off  the  wrinkled  and  withered  skin  of  an  obsolete  age,*  and 
we  shall  be  able  to  adopt,  with  cheerful  and  grateful  exultation, 
the  language  of  a  political  Dissenter  of  other  days,  who  will  be 
proudly  remembered  by  every  undegenerate  Englishmen  so  long 
as  the  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton  shall  continue  to  be  read :  ‘  Me- 
‘  thinks  I  see  a  noble  and  puissant  nation  rousing  herself,  like  a 
‘  strong  man  after  sleep,  and  shaking  her  invincible  locks.  Me- 
‘  thinks  I  see  her,  as  an  eagle,  rauing  her  mighty  youth,  and 
‘  kindling  her  utulazzled  eyes  at  the  full  mid-day^  beam,  purging 
‘  and  unsealing  her  long  abused  sight  at  the  fountain  itself  of 
‘  heavenly  radiance ;  while  the  wdiole  tribe  of  timorous  and 
*  flocking  birds,  with  those  also  that  love  the  tw’ilight,  flutter 
‘  about  amazed  at  what  she  means,  and  in  their  envious  gabble 
‘  would  prognosticate  a  year  of  sects  and  schisms.* 
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Art.,  VI.  Report  of  the  Case  of  the  Canadian  Prisoners,  with  an 
Jntroductiun  on  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corptis,  By  Alfred  A.  Fry, 
Es(k,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  one  of  the  Counsel  in  the  Case.  Maxwell : 

'  Bell  Yard. 

^HE  case  of  the  Canadian  prisoners  is  one  with  which  the 
public  at  large  have  little  sympathized,  and  which  they  have 
taken  little  pains  to  understand.  A  strong  feeling,  it  must  be 
owned,  took  possession  of  the  respectable  classes  of  society, 
adverse  to  tlie  contention  in  their  favor.  It  was  supposed*  that 
they  had  been  guilty  of  a  very  serious  crime,  which  they  had 
tlicuiselves  voluntarily  confessed,  and  the  just  and  merciful 
punishment  for  which,  they  w  ere  factiously  endeavouring  to  arrest 
the  execution.  We  do  not  intend  to  discuss  this  question  ;  but 
we  feel  bound  in  justice  to  say,  that  we  are  satisfied  many  of  our 
readers  will  be  extremely  surprised  with  us  to  find,  from  this 
Report,*  that  several  of  the  prisoners  distinctly  sw^ore,  in  affidavits 
laid  before  the  court  during  part  of  the  proceedings,  that  they 
‘  had  never  been  anaigned,  tried,  convicted,  or  sentenced  by  any 
‘  court  in  Canada  or  elsewhere,  and  that  they  were  wholly  ignorant 
*  of  the  term  for  which  they  were  detained'  We  have  also  reason 
to  believe  that  some  of  them  have  hecn  much  ‘  more  sinned 
‘  against  than  sinning,* — have  been  little  mixed  up  with  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  revolt, — are  men  of  unimpeachable  moral  cha¬ 
racter,  and  are  every  way  w'orthy  of  the  efforts  which  have  been 
made  on  their  behalf  by  some  w  cll-knowm  friends  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  Under  this  conviction,  which  has  been  greatly 
strengthened  by  personal  intercourse  with  some  of  the  prisoners, 
we  rejoice  that  her  Majesty’s  ministers  have  consented  to  their 
discharge,  on  the  simple  condition  of  their  not  returning  to 
Canada. 

We  have  observed  that  w^e  do  not  intend  to  go  into  the  merits 
of  the  case  of  the  prisoners,  as  presented  in  the  arguments  of 
their  counsel,  on  the  applications  to  the  courts  of  Queen’s  Bench 
and  Exchequer  for  their  discharge  by  Habeas  Corpus.  Some 
very  important  points  of  Constitutional  law  were  raised  on  those 
arguments,  in  relation  to  the  powders  of  our  Colonial  governors  and 
Legislatures,  and  the  effect  of  judicial  proceedings  had  in  the 
Colonies,  wdien  the  parties  are  in  this  country.  We  must  refer 
such  of  our  readers  as  feel  an  interest  in  these  subjects  to  Mr. 
Fry’s  report  of  the  case  ;  w  here  they  w  ill  find  a  concise  and  sum¬ 
mary  account  of  the  proceedings  and  arguments,  both  on  the  part 
of  the  crow  n  and  of  the  prisoners.  Our  object  in  now  directing 
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allention  to  lliis  ‘  important  constitutional  case/  as  Mr.  Fry  justly 
calls  it,  is  to  present  before  our  readers  a  view  of  that  much- 
lauded,  but  re^ly  little  understood,  yet  vital  security  for  our 
liberties,  tbc  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus;  in  relation  to  which  this 
case  has  been  the  means  of  raising  some  great  and  interesting 
points,  and  has  produced  a  history  of  it  from  the  learned  author 
of  the  Report,  in  the  shape  of  an  Introduction. 

Mr.  Fry  tells  us  that  *  the  iiupiiring  reader  will  be  probably 
‘  much  surprised  to  find  that  a  writ  of  so  just  and  wide  a  celebrity, 

*  and  of  so  vitally  important  a  character,  has  received  but  a  very 
‘  general  notice  from  our  legal  writers,  although  they  have  been 
‘  fully  alive  to  its  value  ;*  and  after  referring  to  the  eulogistic 
expressions,  in  reference  to  it,  of  Sir  William  Blachstone,  in  his 
Commentaries,  observes  :  ‘  The  information,  concerning  this  writ, 

‘  thus  warmly  and  justly  eulogized,  is  only  to  be  found  in  scat- 
‘  tered  parts  of  various  writers,  and  therefore  I  have  presumed 
‘  that  an  attempt  to  deduce,  historically,  its  existence  and  modifi- 
‘  cations,  will  not  be  thought  a  useless  one,  although  the  task 
‘  must  of  necessity  be  performed  in  a  summary  manner.’*  We 
have,  then,  a  history  of  this  gieat  writ  presented  to  us.  It  must 
be  necessarily  of  the  highest  interest  to  every  Englishman,  for  the 
writ  in  question  isoneof  the  proud  and  peculiar  characteristics  of  our 
free  land.  We  are  told  by  the  learned  author  of  the  work  before 
us,  ‘  that  to  expect  it  in  oriental  despotisms  would  be  hoping  to 
‘  gather  grapes  from  thorns,  and  figs  from  thistles.  And  in  the 
‘  nations  of  antiquity,  where  the  democratic  fonn  of  government 
‘  would  lead  us  to  expect  every  species  of  personal  security; 

‘  nothing  amdogous  to  it  existed.’  A  very  curious  and  interesting 
fact  is,  however,  brought  to  our  notice  in  this  essay,  viz.,  the 
existence  in  Arragon,  (of  which  Mr.  Fry  says,  ‘  the  ancient  con- 
‘  stitutiim  was  probably  better  adapted  than  any  other  in  modern 
‘  Europe,  except  our  own,  for  the  security  of  individual  freedom,’) 
of  a  process  called  manifestation^  which  is  extremely  similar  to 
our  writ  of  Habeas  C’orpus.  It  is  described  by  Mr.  Hallam,  in  his 
valuable  work  on  the*  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,’  (vol. 
ii.,  p.  75,)  who  says  that  *  It  took  place  when  any  one  was  arrested 
‘  without  lawful  process  ;  and  in  such  cases  only  the  justiciary  of 
*  Arragon,  when  recourse  w  as  had  to  him,  interposed  by  manifest- 
‘  ing  the  person  arrested ;  that  is,  by  taking  him  into  his  own 
‘  hands,  out  of  the  power  of  any  judge,’  in  order  that  his  case 
might  l)c  inquired  into. 

It  appears  that  at  the  common  law*,  as  it  is  called,  the  principle 
ol  our  constitution  was  clearly  this  :  that  no  person  could  be  im¬ 
prisoned  except  by  the  express  judgment  of  law,  or  that  he  was 
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unable  lo  procure  pledges  to  answer  tor  bis  appearance  to  a  charge 
of  felony.  The  assertion  of  this  principle  is  familiar,  probably,  to 
most  of  our  readers,  as  embodied  in  one  of  the  famous  clauses  of 
Magna  Cbarta ;  and  this  provision  was  frcciuently  reinforced  and 
re-enacted  by  succeeding  legislatures.  Our  great  lawyers  refer  to 
this  constant  confinnation  of  Magna  Cbarta,  (which,  we  believe, 
took  place  more  than  forty  times,)  as  a  proof  of  the  exceeding 
jealousy  of  parliament  on  this  subject;  but  another  inlerence 
equally  obvious,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  suggested  itself  to 
them  with  the  same  force,  is,  that  this  frequent  repetition  of  the 
enactment  shows  its  constant  infraction,  and  how  inetfectual  the 
care  of  parliament  was  to  restrain  the  violation  of  the  charter  by 
the  power  of  the  crown,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  royal  oaths  to 
mainUiin  it.  The  opinions  of  our  great  legal  writers,  however, 
seem  to  have  been  uniform,  and  animateil  by  this  principle  of  our 
constitution,  which,  though  distinctly  asserted  and  claimed  in 
those  early  times,  has  been  really  carried  into  etfect  only  by  gra¬ 
dual  accessions  of  power  in  the  people,  which  have  restrained  the 
arbitraiy  hand  of  the  executive,  and  enabled  the  legislature  to 
apply  stringent  and  practical  remedies  for  a  breach  of  it.  The 
Habeas  Corpus  act,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  viz.,  the  statute 
31  Car.  2,  c.  3,  was  not,  as  imagined  by  a  great  number  of  the 
English  people,  an  enactment  securing  personal  liberty  for  the 
first  timey  but  it  only  carried  out  and  rendered  more  efl’eclual  the 
principles  and  provisions  of  the  common  law.  Mr.  Fry  gives  a 
summary  account  of  the  various  writs  which  preceded  the  Habeas 
Corpus,  in  securing  personal  freedom;  viz.,  that,  De  Odio  et 
Alia,  which  enabled  a  person  accused  of  murder  to  procure  his 
discharge  on  bail,  by  showing  that  he  was  arrested  by  malice  ; 
and  the  writ  De  Homine  Replegiando,  by  which  persons  detained 
by  any  others  on  any  pretence  might  procure  their  liberation. 
These  writs,  however,  appear  to  have  been  tedious  and  circui¬ 
tous,  and  comparatively  ineffectual,  being  guarded  and  limited  by 
many  exceptions.  Accordingly  the  prerogative  writ,  called  the 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  directed  immediately  to  the  person  con¬ 
fining  the  party  applying  for  it,  and  enforcing  instant  obedience 
by  the  terrors  of  attachment,  became  the  usual  remedy  for  all 
persons  unjustly  deprived  of  their  liberty.  When  it  first  became 
of  frequent  occurrence,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Mr.  Fry's  researches 
seem  lo  point  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  as  the  epoch,  although 
he  adduces  some  curious  cases  which  happened  in  the  time  of 
Edward  III.,  where  proceedings  analogous  to  those  of  this  writ 
were  adopted  by  the  Privy  Council.  We  entirely  concur  with 
him,  however,  in  his  observation,  ‘  that  the  research  for  a  higher 
‘  origin  than  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  is  unnecessary.  The  investi- 
‘  gation  may  amuse  antiquarians, — it  cannot  materially  assist  a 
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‘  coiistilulional  lawyer,  and  is  quite  needless  for  tlie  practical  se- 
*  curity  of  the  liberty  of  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain.’* 

Tliis  writ  appears  to  have  been  used  in  the  early  times  of  its 
existence  to  redress  the  wrongs  between  subject  and  subject ;  and 
not  until  a  comparatively  late  period  to  have  been  employed  as  a 
legal  instrument  to  resist  the  oppressions  of  the  crown.  At  what 
period  it  was  first  brought  into  exercise  for  that  vitally  important 
object,  it  is  doubtless  not  easy  to  ascertain.  Mr.  llallam  says,t 
‘  there  is,  I  believe,  no  recorded  instance  of  a  Habeas  Corpus 
‘  granted  in  any  case  of  illegal  imprisonment,  by  the  crown  or  its 
‘officers,  during  the  continuance  of  the  Plantagenet  dynasty;’ 
and  Mr.  Fry  tells  us  the  earliest  ])recedcnts  he  can  trace  are  to  be 
found  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI 1.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  value 
and  efficacy  of  this  great  rmnedy  against  tyrannical  conduct  on 
the  ])ait  of  the  crown  was  brought  to  the  test  iu  that  epoch,  to 
which  every  lover  of  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  no  less  than  every  , 
historical  student  of  his  country,  naturally  turns  as  the  period 
when  all  oppressive  systems  and  usages  of  goveniment  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  searching  scrutiny,  and  when  so  many  of  them  were 
fortunately  overturned  for  ever  and  a  day.  Our  readers  will  at 
once  anticipate  us  in  referring  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  In  Wu) 
thinl  year  of  that  monarch,  he  and  his  Privy  Council  committed 
Sir  Thomas  Damell,^  and  other  upright  and  independent  gentle¬ 
men,  to  ])rison,  for  relusing  to  contribute  to  the  general  loan  ! 
I’hey  sued  out  their  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  to  which  of  course 
the  return  was  the  order  of  commitment  by  the  Privy  Council. 
Noy  and  Selden  argued  the  case,  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners, 
objecting  that  the  warrant  should  have  .specified  the  cause  for 
which  they  were*  detained  in  custody.  But  the  honest  and  inde¬ 
pendent  judges  of  that  day,  who  supported  Charles  in  his  conduct 
on  ship  money,  deciih  d  that  it  was  quite  sufficient  for  the  Privy 
Council  to  issue  their  ‘  special  command,’  without  the  least  reason 
assigned  for  its  exercise  !  The  perusal  of  the  State  Trials  of  that 
period  makes  every  freeman’s  blood  boil,  to  see  the  monstrous 
degradation  of  the  judges,  and  the  overbearing  tyranny  and  inso¬ 
lence  oi  tbe  crown.  Talk  of  the  rebellion  being  justifiable !  Tliey 
only  can  doubt  it,  who  have  either  never  read  the  trials  of  those 
days  that  immediately  preceded  it ;  or,  if  they  have,  are  so  dead 
to  every  feeling  that  should  animate  the  heart  of  an  Englishman, 
that  even  the  tyranny  of  a  Turkish  basha  would  probably  sex^ 
Uiem  contenteii  with  iheir  lot.  The  case  of  Sir  Thomas  Darnell, 
however,  and  his  brave  associates,  produced  that  memorable  sta¬ 
tute,  the  Petition  ot  Right,  of  which  one  of  the  provisions  was 
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an  express  enactment  that  any  such  warrants  of  commitment  by 
the  Privy  Council  should  be  void,  and  no  man  should  be  detained 
under  them.  The  headstrong  and  misguided  monarch,  however, 
could  not  allow  the  increasing  freedom  and  boldness  of  bis  sul)- 
jects  to  pass  witliout  again  attempting  to  check,  if  not  destroy  it. 
Accordingly  he  apprehended  Sir  John  Eliot  and  others  for  their 
courageous  speeches  in  parliament,  calling  in  (piestion  the  ille¬ 
gality  and  tyranny  of  the  proceedings  of  the  government.  Among 
those  persons  was  the  illustrious  Selden,  a  man  to  whom  the 
people  of  England  are  under  the  highest  obligations,  for  the  bold 
spirit  which  animated  him,  and  the  profound  learning  and  power¬ 
ful  logic  by  which  he  maintained  the  principles  of  public  libinTty. 
Never  ought  we  to  forget  the  labours  of  those  great  men,  who 
fought  the  battle  in  its  front  rank  when  the  contest  was  hottest,  of 
which  we  are  now  securely  and  silently  enjoying  the  blessed 
fruits.  The  objection  to  the  warrant,  (which,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  Petition  of  Right,  passed  only  two  years  before,  was 
silent  as  to  the  grounds  of  the  committal,)  was,  of  course,  that  it 
ought  to  have  specified  the  contempt  of  which  Eliot  and  the 
others  had  been  guilty.  The  judges,  however,  shuflled  w  ith  the 
case,  and  these  early  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  after¬ 
wards  so  hotly  fought  and  so  nobly  won,  were  detained  many 
months  in  prison  under  this  manifestly  illegal  w' arrant.  These 
two  cases  are  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance  in  relation  to 
this  subject.  They  w  ere,  as  Mr.  Fry  tells  us,  ‘  the  first  in  which 
‘  the  nature  of  this  great  w  rit  appears  to  liave  been  fully  discussed.’ 
The  learning  of  Noy  and  Selden  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  w  ith  a  fulness  becoming  the  occasion,  and  with  an  earnest¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  latter  resulting  from  his  deep  sense  of  the  value 
of  liberty.  Not  long  after  the  occurrence  of  these  cases  came  the  great 
Rebellion,  partly  produced  by  them,  and  w  hich  effectually  stopped 
the  evils  that  must  liave  otherwise  constantly  resulted  from 
them.  The  effects  of  that  national  effort,  however,  though  in 
some  respects  of  a  pennanent,  w  ere,  unfortunately,  in  too  many, 
of  a  transient  nature.  The  restoration  of  the  second  Charles 
brought  back  the  full  tide  of  abuses ;  and,  in  a  few  years,  a  cou¬ 
rageous  linen-draper  and  freeman  of  the  city  of  London  had  to 
refight  the  battle  of  Selden,  Eliot,  and  Darnell.  Honored  be 
the  memory  of  Jcnkes  for  his  bold  and  persevering  exertions  to 
render  the  remedy  of  Habeas  Corpus  efficacious,  and  to  convert 
it  from  an  idle  subject  of  eulogy  into  a  practical  and  working  in¬ 
strument  ! 

The  following  is  Mr.  Fry’s  account  of  this  case  :* 

'  Jenkes  was  a  liveryman  of  the  city  of  London  ;  and  at  a  public 
meeting  in  the  Guildhall  in  167d,  after  stating  what  he  conceived  to 
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Ik?  grcmt  public  grievances,  conclmled  by  iiiuving  that  tlie  Lord  Mayor 
and  aldermen  should  convene  a  common  council,  for  the  purpose  espe¬ 
cially  of  petitioning  the  king  to  suininoii  a  new  parliament.  For  this 
presuinj)tion,  (as  the  undoubted  right  of  a  freeman  was  held  in  those 
inauspicious  days,)  he  was  brought  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  after 
an  examination,  in  which  he  conducted  himself  with  great  spirit,  was 
committed  to  prison.  With  some  difficulty  he  obtained  a  copy  of  the 
warrant  under  which  he  was  confined,  which  purported  to  be  issued  by 
the  Privy  Council,  and  charged  him  with  moving  '  in  a  most  seditious 
‘and  mutinous  manner’  that  the  common  council  might  be  convened 
to  |H‘tition  the  king  to  call  a  new  parliament.  He  then  applied  to  the 
lord  chancellor  Nottingham  for  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus.  The  report 
of  his  application  states  that  his  counsel  cited  the  authority  of  the 
lord  Coke,  who  is  most  clear  in  the  case,  [that  a  writ  of  Habeas 
Cnrpus  might  Ik'  granted  by  the  court  of  chancery  during  vacation,] 
and  that  they  did  likewise  offer  a  precedent  or  two ;  but  the  lord 
chancellor  made  light  of  the  lord  C’oke’s  opinion,  saying  tlie  lord  Coke 
was  not  infallible,  and  slighting  all  that  Mr.  Jenkes's  counsel  had 
offered,  overruled  the  matter,  denying  to  grant  the  UTit.  Jenkes 
afterwards  applied  to  the  sessions  at  Westminster,  to  be  brought  up 
for  trial,  or  to  be  bailed,  but  the  court  refused  his  application.  And 
subsecpiently  some  t»f  his  friends  ])etitioned  the  lord  chancellor  to  bail 
him,  but  with  no  better  effect.  He  then  prayed  the  Privy  Council  to 
let  him  out  on  bail,  but  again  he  was  unsuccessful.  And  finally,  in 
the  ensuing  term,  on  moving  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king’s  bench 
for  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  he  was  bailed.  The  ground  on  which 
lord  Nottingham  (evidently  acting  on  political  motives)  refused  the 
writ,  viz.,  that  it  could  not  issue  in  vacation,  was  expressly  overruled 
by  lord  Eldon  in  Crowley’s  case.’ 

Mr.  Fry  then  adds  : 

‘  The  case  of  .Icnkes  has  been  generally  thought  to  have  produced 
the  celebrated  statute  31  Car.  2.  e.  3,  commonly  called  the  Habeas 
Corpiis  act.  Sir  William  Hlackstone  expressly  states  it  to  have  done 
so.  Alluding  to  it,  he  says,  ‘  The  oppression  of  an  obscure  individual 
‘gave  birth  to  the  famous  Habeas  Corj)us  act.’  Hut  Mr.  Ilallam  tells 
us  that  this  impression  is  erroneous,  and  that  ‘  the  arbitrary  proceed- 
•  ings  of  Lord  Clarendon’  were  what  really  gave  rise  to  it.’  ’ 


I  he  provisions  of  that  celebrated  act  are  matter  for  attentive 
perusal,  but  not  for  the  pages  of  our  review.  The  main  object  of 
the  act  was  to  prevent  the  long,  nay,  indefinite  incarceration  for 
years,  of  persons  confined,  without  being  brought  to  trial,  for 
some  alleged  offence.  It  accordingly  provides  for  such  cases,  by 
iillowing  persons  so  circumstanced  to  apply  to  the  court  or  a 
judge  for  their  discharge,  and  to  hasten  on  their  trial.  It  inflicts 
a  penalty  of  1*500  on  any  one  of  the  judges  who  should  refuse  to 
grant  a  Habeas  Corpus.  Air.  Fry  then  draws  our  attention  to 
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llic  vciiiaikable  case  of  ilie  (iueen  v,  Paty,*  familiar  to  all  lawyers, 
and  to  which  at  the  present  time  a  ])eciiliar  interest  is  attached, 
from  its  application  to  the  case  of  Slockdale  v.  Hansard.  We 
have  not  room  to  pursue  it.  It  established  the  point,  that  a  writ 
of  cnor  lies  upon  a  Habeas  Corpus.  In  the  year  1758  it  appears 
that  many  important  points  connected  with  tliis  writ  were  raised, 
and  that  ten  of  the  judges  delivered  their  opinions  on  ten  distinct 
(jnestions  put  to  them  in  relation  to  the  existing  law  by  the 
i  House  of  Lords.  The  details  are  of  too  professional  a  cha¬ 
racter  to  permit  us  to  pause  upon  them.  The  last  period  to  which 
1  our  attention  is  directed  by  the  learned  author  is  18l(),  when  the 
act,  commonly  called  after  its  author,  IMr.  Serjeant  Onslow’s  act, 
was  passed,  the  56  G.  3,  c.  100.  Its  object  was  to  extend  the 
hencficial  enactment  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  to  other  cases 
than  that  of  crime,  which  came  alone  within  that  act. 

At  this  point  the  introduction  closes  the  exposition  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  writ ;  but  it  contains  a  statement  by  the  author, f  that 
‘  probably  the  reader  will  feci,  on  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
‘  doctrines  urged  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  adopted  almost  to  their 
‘  full  extent  by  the  judges  of  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  not 
‘  expressly  negatived  by  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  that  the 
'  law  of  Habeas  Corpus  is  not  in  a  satisfactory  state ;  and  that 
‘  if,  on  further  consideration,  the  views  of  the  court  of  (iueen’s 
‘  Bench  should  be  confirmed,  this  great  \\  rit  is  much  less  effica- 
‘  cious  for  the  protection  of  personal  liberty  than  the  ])eople  of 
‘  England  have  hitherto  fondly  believed.’  As  the  learned  author, 
however,  does  not  refer  specifically  to  the  positions  maintained, 
which  he  conceives  to  have  the  injurious  effect  be  here  laments, 
we  presume,  on  looking  over  the  report,  that  there  are  two  points 
in  the  case  of  the  Canadians  to  which  he  intends  to  direct  the 
reader’s  attention.  1st.  That  the  return  was  considered  to  be 
suflicienl  in  law,  although  it  did  not  set  out  the  various  documents 
on  which  it  claimed  to  justify  the  detention  of  the  j)risoners;  and, 
2nd.  That  as  the  court  decided  that  the  return  is  to  be  taken  as 
true  in  fact,  the  only  remedy  left  to  a  party  applying  for  the  writ, 
and  unjustly  imprisoned,  is  an  action  for  a  false  return  or  the 
;  false  imprisonment ;  which  was  an  idle  mockery,  only  capable  of 
being  used  when  it  is  of  comparatively  little  value. 

We  do  not  profess  to  he  lawyers  ;  but  w  e  own  we  cannot  but 
;  concur  w  ith  Mr.  Fry,  in  his  apprehensions  at  the  dangerous  con¬ 
sequences  which  are  likely  to  ensue,  if  these  doctrines  are  to  he 
supported  by  the  courts  on  future  investigation.  The  writ  of 
Habeas  Cor])us,  for  instance,  in  the  case  before  us,  was  directed 
to  the  gaoler  of  Liverpool,  calling  on  him  to  show'  cause  w  hy  he 
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detaiiied  llie  Canadian  prisoners.  In  liis  return,  (by  which  we 
understand  a  legal  piece  of  pleading,  selling  out  the  causes  as- 
sigut*d  for  the  detention,)  he  tells  a  certain  story,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  true ;  but  to  the  ellecl  tlial  the  prisoners  had  confessed 
certain  treasons,  and  had  on  their  petition  been  pardoned,  on  con¬ 
dition  «)f  transportation ;  and  that  l)y  a  warrant  of  the  Governor 
of  liower  Canada,  they  were  then  in  execution  of  their  sentence. 
'Hie  learned  counsel  for  the  prisoners  we  find  *  objecting  that  the 
return  was  not  sufliciently  precise ;  and  if  they  had  giounded 
their  argument  on  formal  and  technical  points,  w  e  should  not  feel 
sntneient  inU'rest  and  importance  attach  to  it,  to  detain  our  readers 
a  moment  upon  it.  But  wc  own  that  w’e  cannot  hut  feel  consider¬ 
able  force  iuid  ])ublic  importance  in  the  arguments  adduced  in 
support  of  this  view  : — 

‘  It  was  for  the  court,  and  not  the  gaoler,  to  judge  how'  far  tlie 
diKMinients  were  of  a  legal  character,  and  t(»  what  extent  they  justified 
tJic  detention.  The  princij)le  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  w'as  this  ; 
that  the  crown,  thnmgh  its  judges,  wjis  entitled  to  know  why  any  one 
of  its  subjects  was  held  in  custody  by  any  other  ;  and  for  that  purpose 
it  was  essential  that  the  instruinents  on  which  the  imprisonment  was 
cluiim*!!  to  be  justified,  should  he  laid  before  them,  that  tlwif  might, 
tlecide  whether  the  legal  effect  of  that  instrument  had  been  perverleil 
or  mistaken  by  the  detaining  party.  The  liberty  of  every  English 
subject  was  secured  by  this  necessity.  To  permit  the  person  returning 
the  cause  of  his  imprisonment  of  a  party  applying  for  the  writ,  to 
state  summarily  what  he  chose  to  give  as  the  legal  effect  of  judicial 
proceedings,  w'as  to  make  him  the  judge  of  his  own  case,  and  to 
deprive  the  subject  of  the  privilege  of  having  his  cause  determined  by 
the  judges  of  the  land.* 

Fo  this  ohjeclioii  the  court  gave  the  follow  ing  answer  in  their 
judgment 

‘To  this  manifold  objection  one  answ’er  must  serve.  The  fact  is 
stated  to  the  court  upon  the  return,  and  wc  arc  hound  to  receive  it  ns 
tme.  The  party  who  makes  the  return  has  probably  never  seen  the 
d(H'uments^  but  at  his  peril  places  his  confidence  in  the  captain  who 
brought  the  prisoners  from  C^mada,  or  in  some  other  person  ;  but  he  is 
IxMind  by  the  assertion  which  he  makes  on  their  credit  ;  and  their 
truth  may  be  questioned  in  any  ulterior  proceeding  which  it  may  be 
cianpetent  to  tlie  party  to  adopt.* 

c  confess,  without  jiretonding  to  be  law'yors,  or  aifecling  to 
criticise  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  (iueen’s  Bench,  that  this 
sentence  does  appear  to  us  fraught  with  danger  to  personal  liberty. 
1  he  court,  forsooth,  is  Ixmiid  to  attend  to  a  statement  of  facts,  of 
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which  they  morally  believe  the  parly  making  it  knows  nothing ! 
If  this  bo  good  law,  the  sooner,  we  humbly  venture  to  think,  it  is 
altered  by  parliameut,  the  better.  But,  2ndly.  We  find  it  contended 
by  the  crown  that  the  return  was  conclusive,  as  to  the  facts  con¬ 
tained  in  it,  in  that  stage  of  the  proceedings ;  and  that  the  only 
remedy  open  to  the  person  detained  by  a  false  return  was  by  an 
action.  This  doctrine  was,  we  think,  powerfully  attacked  by  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoners.  Surely  it  cannot  be  law.  If  so,  we 
agree  with  Mr.  Fry,  the  law  is  not  in  a  ‘  satisfactory  state,'  and 
must  be  altered  forthwith.  We  perceive  in  the  argument  a  very 
decided  and,  to  our  mind,  convincing  passage,  quoted  I'rom  ]Mr. 
Justice  Foster,  on  this  subject.  He  asks,  ‘  What  remedy  ?  An 
‘  action  against  a  man  perhaps  not  worth  a  groat.  But  how  rc- 
‘  responsible  soever  the  oflicer  may  be,  what  satisfaction  in  damages 
‘  is  equal  to  the  injury  ?  Or  if  that  were  possibly  to  be  had,  wliat 
‘  becomes  of  the  action  if  the  plaintiff  should  be  knocked  on  the 
‘  head  in  the  service  ?  Why  truly  moritur  cum  persona.  In  short, 
‘he  hath  in  this  view  of  the  case  no  remedy,  unless  you  give  him 
‘  what  I  call  the  specific  remedy,  a  right  to  controvert  the  truth  of 
‘  the  return  before  it  is  too  late.’  We  confess  this  seems  to  us  a 
common-sense  view  of  the  case.  If  the  court  of  (iueen’s  Bench 
did  not  adopt  this  view,  we  own  we  think  there  sliould  he  a  re¬ 
consideration  of  the  dangerous  consequences  which  must  result 
from  the  contrary  doctrine.  As  far  as  we  can  collect  from  the 
rej)ort,  however,  the  court,  in  a  later  stage  of  the  case,  suggested 
that  if  fraud  could  he  proved  in  making  the  return,  ])robably  they 
would  hear  affidavits  in  answer  to  it,  and  quash  it.  This  is  a 
useful  limitation  of  their  ow  n  doctrine,  but  we  cannot  but  think 
only  a  palliation.  Fcr  w  hy  should  a  man  he  detained  on  a  return 
that  false,  whether  fraudulent  or  not  ?  The  injury  is  the  same; 
and  the  great  object  of  the  court  should  be  to  get,  not  at  the 
motives  of  the  person  making  the  return,  but  the  truth  of  his  alle¬ 
gations.  We  therefore  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  views 
on  this  subject.  The  topics  arc  of  the  highest  importance ;  and 
whatever  may  be  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  unfortunate  persons 
in  whose  case  they  have  been  raised,  demand  the  serious  reflec¬ 
tion  of  every  Englishman.  We  know  that  our  dearest  rights  and 
most  valuable  privileges  have  been  attacked  in  the  persons  of 
unprincipled  men.  'riirough  their  sides,  the  whole  community 
has  been  often  wounded.  But  the  personal  impurity  of  Wilks 
did  not  hinder  Lord  Chatham  from  asserting  the  great  principles 
of  liberty  which  had  been  invaded  in  his  person.  The  real  truth 
is,  that  the  more  indignant  our  feelings  tow  ards  any  individual  may 
be,  the  more  zealous  we  should  be  to  prevent  his  being  condemned 
on  principles  which,  strained  in  his  case,  may  be  turned  one  day 
upon  ourselves,  'i’he  jealousy  of  the  law*,  which  sometimes  llirow  s 
a  shield  over  the  guilty,  was  designe<l  for  the  protection  of  (he 
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great  boily  of  Uic  innocent ;  wc  slioukl  be  careful,  therefore,  on 
what  grounds  even  tlie  guilty  are  condemned. 

Wc  liavc  gone  thus  at  length  into  this  subject,  because  we  feel 
that  no  topic  more  important  or  interesting  can  occuj)y  the  mind 
of  an  Kiiglishman  than  the  nature  and  provisions  of  that  great 
writ  which  secures  his  personal  liberty  and  distinguishes  his 
country  ‘  among  the  nations.’  Wq  find  on  a  review  of  its  history, 
that  although  frecpiently  resorted  to  in  the  times  of  the  later 
Plantagenets,  in  cases  between  private  persons,  it  was  not  till  the 
reigns  of  the  Tudors  that  it  \vas  brought  into  exercise  as  an  in¬ 
strument  against  the  crown ;  nor  till  the  dynasty  of  the  Stuarts, 
that  its  real  elficacy  in  that  respect  was  tested,  examined,  and 
a^cerUiintMl.  In  the  reign  of  Charles,  the  great  and  learned  cham¬ 
pions  of  the  cause  of  liberty  maintained  its  power,  and  sheltered 
themselves  under  its  wing.  In  the  reign  of  the  second  Charles, 
the  famous  sUitute  was  passed,  which  merely  confirmed  and  esta¬ 
blished  the  common  law,  but  which  has  proved  and  become  the 
bulwark  of  the  freedom  of  England.  Since  that  period,  twice 
has  the  attention  of  Parliament  and  the  country  been  directed  to 
the  defects,  supposed  and  admitted,  in  this  high  remedy  ;  once  in 
1758,  and  again  in  1810.  The  public  mind  has  been  a  third 
time  strongly  roused  in  relation  to  it,  by  the  recent  proceedings 
on  the  C'anadian  case.  We  confess  we  feel  obliged  to  Mr.  Fry 
for  having  preserved,  in  an  authoritative  form,  the  arguments  and 
contentions  which  have  been  raised  in  respect  to  this  writ.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  us  all  that  it  should  be  an  easy, 
cheap,  and  cllicacious  remedy  for  wrongful  imprisonment; — 
that  this  just  topic  of  the  boasts  of  our  constitutional  writers 
should  be,  not  alone  in  name  but  in  reality,  the  resource  of  the 
op])ressed,  and  the  restraint  of  the  powerful,  so  that  the  meanest 
subject  of  the  British  empire  should  feel  himself  secure  under  its 
protection  against  the  unjust  invasions  of  the  highest  tind  the 
strongest,  and  should  be  impressed  with  the  glory  of  his  country, 
which  makes  it  no  idle  assertion  but  rests  on  it  as  a  corner-stone 
and  first  principle  of  its  constitution,  that  all  men  are  equal  be¬ 
fore  the  law.  This  is  indeed  a  distinction,  and  confers  u[)on 
England  a  moral  grandeur,  which  places  her  at  the  head  of  even 
the  most  enlightened  and  famous  states.  It  is  better  calculated 
to  secure  the  happiness  of  her  people,  as  it  is  more  certain  to  per¬ 
petuate  her  celebrity  to  future  ages,  than  the  gorgeous  wealth  ot 
India,  the  mysterious  learning  of  Egypt,  the  magnificence  ot 
ancient  Persia,  the  exquisite  art  and  refined  philosophy  of  CIreecc, 
the  severe  virtue  ot  Uepublican,  or  the  universal  j)ower  of  Iinj>c- 
rial  Home  ! 
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gregationa lists  ;  from  their  Ilisc  to  the  Restoration  of  the  Monarchy , 
Anno  l(j(»0.  By  Bkn.iamin  IIanhijhy.  I.  Printod  for 

the  Congrej^ational  Union  of  h'liglaud  and  Wales.  London:  Fisher, 
Sons,  and  Co,  1839. 

T>EFORE  making  a  few  observations  on  tliis  meritorious  pub- 
licalion,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  (pioting  the  very  appro¬ 
priate  advertisement  prefixed  to  it  by  the  committee  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Union. 

‘  The  committee  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  \A’'aIes 
have  zealously  promoted  the  publication  of  these  Historical  JMemorials 
of  the  Independent  churches,  in  which  the  writings  of  the  early  wit¬ 
nesses  for  the  distinctive  polity  of  our  denomination  are  rescued  from 
present  neglect  and  future  oblivion.  In  affording  encouragement  and  aid 
to  this  interesting  but  Iah(>rious  work,  the  committee  have  been  influ¬ 
enced  solely  by  an  ardent  zeal  for  those  great  ])rinciples,  which  the 
fathers  of  our  demnnination  deduced  with  so  much  care  from  the  Hi>ly 
Scriptures,  and  which  cannot  be  more  effectually  recommended  than  by 
the  erudition,  the  ability,  and  the  piety  conspicuous  in  the  works  of 
these  primitive  confessors  of  the  doctrine  and  the  discipline  still  cher¬ 
ished  by  the  Congregational  body. 

‘The  undivided  responsibility  of  authorship  has  rested  upon  IMr, 
Ilanhury  ;  and  whatever  honour  is  due  to  the  fidelity,  patience,  and 
skill  with  which  the  materials  have  been  collected  and  arranged,  is 
exclusively  his  own.  'Phe  committee  feel  assured  that  no  one  can  he 
better  qualified  than  their  honoured  coad  jutor  for  such  an  undertaking, 
hy  extent  of  research,  interest  in  the  subject,  and  scrupulous  accuracy 
in  even  the  minutest  details.  They  hope  his  labours  in  this  work, 
greater  than  can  he  ap])reciated  by  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
such  pursuits,  will  meet  with  extensive  a])proval  and  encouragement 
among  the  pastors  and  churches  of  the  denomination.  Nor  can  the 
committee  omit  to  bespeak  the  same  favour  on  behalf  of  their  own 
.solicitude  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  to  promote  whatever  may 
advance  the  enlightened  attachment  of  the  entire  community  to  prin¬ 
ciples  derived  from  the  New  Testament,  handed  down  by  our  fathers 
with  the  seals  of  martyrdom  and  suffering,  and  dear  to  us  as  conserva¬ 
tive  of  the  still  higher  interests  of  saving  truth,  godly  discipline, 
Christian  liberty,  and  spiritual  worship.’ 

The  fullest  critique  on  the  volume  itself  would  only  be  an  extended 
comment  on  this  preliminary  announcement.  Minutely  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  work,  or  rather  the  goodly  moiety  of  a  work,  for  we  liave 
here  only  the  first  part  of  these  Ilistorical  Memorials,  would  be 
incompatible  with  our  present  limits  ;  and  a  cursory  revicwal 
would  neither  be  fair  to  the  author,  nor  satisfactory  to  our  readers ; 
it  will  be  better,  therefore,  to  give  a  short  account  of  its  design 
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and  execution,  and  defer  a  more  extended  analysis  until  the  whole 
is  completed. 

None  who  have  seen  Mr.  Hanbury’s  former  publications,  espe¬ 
cially  his  invaluable  edition  of  Hooker,  would  have  wislied  the 
honourable  task  devolved  upon  him,  to  have  been  placed  in  other 
hands ;  and  for  our  own  parts,  we  are  free  to  acknowledge  that 
his  work,  so  far  as  it  has  been  proceeded  with,  rather  exceeds 
than  falls  short  of  our  expectations.  We  have  to  congratulate  all 
parties  on  the  appearance  of  this  portion  of  it — the  committee, 
under  whose  auspices  it  is  published — the  large  and  influential 
denomination  to  whose  affairs  it  relates — and  especially  the  worthy 
and  indefatigable  author  himself.  We  have  here  the  result  of 
more  than  the  viginti  annorum  lucubrationes.  He  has  realised 
whatever  might  have  been  expected  from  his  w'ell  known  industry 
and  various  erudition,  combined  with  great  honesty  of  purpose, 
much  critical  ingenuity,  the  utmost  fairness  and  candour  towards 
opponents,  and  profound  sympathy  with  the  cause,  and  its  many 
martyrs.  It  sliould  be  remembered,  that  this  enterprise  has  been 
accomplished,  (gratuitously  wc  believe,)  by  one  whom  no  ‘  alma 
‘  mater*  has  nourished,  and  whom  no  university  has  delighted  to 
honour — by  an  individual  actively  engaged  in  the  bustle  of  life, 
and  still  more  busily  occupied  in  the  self-denying  labours  of 
(diristian  zeal — and  it  has  been  accomplished,  w'e  regret  to  add, 
under  the  pressure  of  a  sad  domestic  affliction,  to  wdiich,  with  a 
full  and  smitten  heart,  the  autlior  so  tenderly  alludes  in  his  preface. 

Every  page  attests  the  qualities  we  have  referred  to,  and 
although  we  may  regret  the  lack  of  a  severer  logic  in  the  use  of 
his  materials,  we  must  regard  the  author’s  design — and  it  would 
have  been  most  unjust  to  have  insisted  on  other  and  higher  ex¬ 
cellencies, — to  have  required  in  addition  to  these  rare  and  sterling 
merits,  that  our  accomplished  Dissenting  antiquarian  should  have 
illumined  bis  work  by  original  generalization,  and  enriched  it 
by  richer  wit  and  elo(|nence.  It  must  be  left  to  some  future  (»ib- 
bon  of  the  nonconformists,  to  exercise  bis  philosophy  and  fancy  in 
arranging  and  adorning  these  amply  collected  stores.  As  the 
committee  may  not  be  disposed  to  wait  for  the  spontaneous  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  phenomenon,  perhaps  they  will  enhance  the 
value  of  the  work,  by  ofl'ering  a  reward  for  the  best  essay  upon  it, 
after  the  much  approved  fashion  of  encouraging  latent  genius. 
The  fact  is,  the  book  abounds  with  the  very  excellencies  which 
some  will  atfcct  to  desiderate  in  it — being  enriched,  beyond  any 
historic  work  we  know  of,  on  a  purely  sectarian  subject,  with 
some  of  the  choicest,  as  well  as  most  curious  specimens  of  w  it, 
eloquence,  poetry,  and  philosophy,  selected  from  an  infinite  variety 
of  sources,  with  wonderlul  patience  and  ingenuity. 

e  can,  therelore,  assure  those  of  our  readers  who  may  consi¬ 
der  the  field  of  Mr.  llanbury's  labours  exhausted  by  his  prede- 
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ceSsorsj  that  the  volume  is  replete  with  novel  and  important  mat¬ 
ter,  of  the  highest  interest  to  men  of  every  creed  who  care  for  the 
Bible,  and  to’ men  of  every  party  who  relish  true  learning. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  indulge  in  mere  eulogium  ;  we  shall 
be  as  free  to  notify  defects  as  we  have  been  to  speak  of  merits. 

Mr.  Hanbury’s  first  object  seems  to  have  been  to  let  the  early 
witnesses  for  Independency  explain  their  own  doctrines,  and  his 
second  to  accompany  their  statements,  by  a  running  commentary 
of  historical  and  critical  illustrations.  The  design  is  simple 
enough,  and  in  our  opinion  the  execution  corresponds  with  the 
design.  That  he  has  produced  what  is  called  a  readable  book,  w’e 
will  not  pretend  to  assert,  but  he  has  worked  out  his  own  idea,  and 
accomplished  his  own  purpose,  which  is  more  than  can  be  alleged 
on  behalf  of  one  in  a  hundred  writers.  Whatever  merit  a  per¬ 
formance  may  have,  its  author  only  deserves  credit  so  far  as  he 
has  realized  his  own  conception,  or  when  the  specific  performance 
shall  be  found  answerable  to  the  given  undertaking. 

'  In  every  work  regard  the  \mter*8  end. 

Since  none  can  compass  more  than  they  intend.* 

Few  can  compass  what  they  intend ;  but  those  who  do  may  be 
said  to  have  succeeded,  whatever  the  absolute  value  of  their  |)er- 
formance.  Bearing  in  mind  another  distich  of  the  same  sage  poet, 
who  recommends  us  to 


*  Read  each  work  of  wit 
With  the  same  spirit  that  its  author  writ.’ — 

a  piece  of  advice  not  less  applicable  to  works  like  the  present, 
than  to  those  directly  alluded  to  ;  let  us  measure  the  execution  by 
the  design,  and  then  ascertain  the  correctness  of  the  design  and 
the  fidelity  displayed  in  accomplishing  it. 

Such  being  the  author’s  purpose,  the  book  before  us  is  rather  a 
continuous  abstract  from  a  series  of  memorials,  profusely  illustra¬ 
ted,  than  an  historical  epitome  or  dogmatic  relation  of  their  sub¬ 
ject  matter ;  and  is  therefore  properly  entitled  ‘  Memorials,’  al¬ 
though  neither  a  mere  commentary  or  a  mere  register,  but  a 
blending  of  both  by  the  introduction  of  times,  persons,  and  ac¬ 
tions — in  other  words,  by  giving  the  memorials  relating  to  this 
extraordinary  sect,  a  historical  character.  To  history,  properly 
speaking,  the  work  can  make  no  pretensions,  because  it  is  the 
business  of  such  a  writer  to  tell  the  story  himself,  in  his  own  pro¬ 
per  person— to  be  himself  the  chronicler  of  the  time,  the  biogra¬ 
pher  of  the  person,  and  the  relater  of  the  event.  If  the  author’s 
design  had  been  strictly  historical,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  if 
the  legitimate  history  of  the  body  had  been  the  author’s  object, 
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his  work  might  have  been  compriseii  in  a  titlie  of  the  space  neces¬ 
sarily  allotted  to  the  present  undertaking,  simply  because  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  such  a  work  could  not,  in  urtislical  hands,  occupy  a 
tithe  of  the  bulk  of  its  concrete  material. 

Although  ‘  history  proper  *  is  almost  the  highest  of  literary  en¬ 
terprises,  it  does  not  convey  so  lively  an  impression  as  some  of 
its  inferior  branches.  We  learn  more  by  having  the  matter  pre¬ 
sented  in  detail  than  by  having  it  in  its  essential  and  philosophical 
form.  There  is  less  difliculty  and  more  interest  in  the  one  than 
in  the  other.  Mr.  Hanbury’s  book,  although  of  a  composite 
character,  will  be  found  to  possess  this  interest  to  all  who  will 
take  the  trouble  of  perusing  it  carefully.  He  has  best  consulted 
his  own  object,  and  his  own  powers,  by  dealing  with  his  multifa¬ 
rious  materials  in  an  antiquarian  rather  than  in  a  historical  spirit ; 
not  resolving  them  into  their  elemental  or  abstract  shapes,  but 
giving  them  to  us  in  their  wholeness  and  entirety  as  he  found 
them,  only  breaking  them  up  with  a  view  to  arrangement,  and  not 
attempting  to  recast  them.  So  far  as  is  possible,  therefore,  (and 
oven  to  a  greater  extent  than  was  perhaps  desirable,)  he  presents 
the  reader  with  the  identical  sayings  and  doings  of  the  successive 
witnesses  for  the  Congregr  ‘ional  polity,  not  with  his  own  notions 
about  them — and  collects  from  hundreds  of  other  works  whatever 
others  may  have  said  or  done  by  way  of  illustration.  For  such  a 
work  an  author  must  be  allowed  ‘  ample  room  and  verge  enough^ 
— it  could  not  be  comprised  in  a  nutshell. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  remark,  that  while  the  accomplishment 
of  such  a  task  reejuires  extraordinary  diligence  on  the  part  of  the 
writer,  the  just  appreciation  of  his  labour  will  re(piire  exemplary 
patience  on  the  part  of  his  reader.  As  the  learned  Dr.  Taylor 
has  observed,  ‘  the  reader  will  be  considerably  disappointed,  if  he 
‘  looks  for  entertainment  without  the  expense  of  attention.’  To 
all  who  relish  antiquarian  pursuits,  a  work  executed  in  the  spirit 
we  have  referred  to,  possesses  innumerable  charms ;  and  we  have 
known  men  with  a  more  direct  and  disquisitional  turn  of  mind, 
soon  ac(juirc  a  taste  like  those  which  for  such  researches  contain 
so  much  suggestive  matter  to  a  rellective  mind.  There  is  an  in¬ 
describable  gratification  felt  by  all  students  of  the  graver  sort  in 
having  pondered  over  and  mastered  books  of  exact  and  copious 
learning,  with  a  brimming  text  and  numberless  notes  and  references, 
that  seem  to  maintain  an  endless  quarrel  wdth  each  other  for  the 
possession  of  the  author’s  page,  or  the  reader’s  eye.  Nor  can  we 
bring  ourselves  to  l>eliove  that  there  are  few'er  students  of  this 
class  now  than  formerly  ;  on  the  contrary  we  are  rather  disposed 
to  believe  there  are  more  now  than  ever.  Such  men  will  duly 
prize  a  volume  which  contains  so  many  goodly  relics  of  the  olden 
time,  congenially  and  elahoratelv  presented  and  bestowed.  Hot 
when  great  utility  is  combined  with  great  interest — when  it  is  the 
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projipress  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  that  we  are  thus  minutely 
tracing  in  the  words  and  works  of  its  iirst  assertors  and  earliest 
pleaders — when  it  is  the  cause  of  Christian  truth  that  we  are  thus 
watching  as  it  grudimlly  evolves  itself  from  error,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  our  author  with  such  views  and  with  such  sub¬ 
jects,  will  be  cheered,  and  his  work  heartily  and  generously  ap¬ 
preciated. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  our  author’s  design,  and  glanced  at 
the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  executed,  we  shall  proceed  to  give 
our  readers  a  taste  of  the  work  itself.  The  suggestive  matter 
which  it  contains  with  regard  to  the  Congregational  polity — the 
moral  effect  of  the  system,  historically  considered,  in  teaching 
self-government  in  religion,  and  leading  to  self-government  in 
politics — and  with  regard  to  the  voluntary  principle  which  is  its 
de  facto  oft’spring — whose  basis  is  established  in  the  right  of  pri¬ 
vate  judgment,  and  which  would,  if  Christians  had  relied  upon  it, 
have  effected  a  safer  and  infinitely  more  complete  reformation  in 
this  kingdom  than  that  which  llenry  the  Eighth  achieved  at 
such  cost — must  be  reserved,  as  we  have  previously  hinted,  to 
another,  and,  we  trust,  not  distant,  opportunity. 

The  preface  naturally  attracts  our  first  attention.  Short  *and 
simple  fis  it  is,  there  is  an  air  of  emotion  about  it,  a  blending  of 
modesty  with  self-confidence,  sncli  as  might  have  been  expected, 
and  such  as  every  ingenuous  mind  will  appreciate.  Wc  could 
almost  write  an  article  on  the  proper  way  of  reading  a  preface  ! 
Few  sympathize,  and  fewer  still  are  capable  of  sympathy,  with  an 
author  who  is  just  on  the  point  of  ushering  upon  a  cold  and  care¬ 
less  world,  the  work  which  has  long  been  his  laborious  but  favo¬ 
rite  task — with  an  author  whose  ‘task’  is  ‘smoothly  done,’ all  but 
the  penning  of  a  few  prefatory  sentences.  We  can  ;  and  know¬ 
ing  what  a  work  is  before  us,  we  read  the  preface  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  7uust  have  been  written.  All  eftbrts  to  please  or  to  in¬ 
struct,  within  the  vast  range  of  art,  must,  wc  are  aware,  stand 
or  fall  by  themselves — but  we  should  like  to  see  a  more  generous 
tone  prevailing — a  more  lively  sympathy  on  the  j)artofthe  world 
(and  the  church  is  just  as  cold  and  careless  as  the  world  for  this 
matter,)  when  an  individual  comes  before  them  with  an  honest 
view,  in  manliness  and  modesty,  to  amuse  or  edify  them,  'i  his 
utter  callousness  of  heart  in  judging  of  these  efforts,  of  whatever 
kind,  is,  we  must  maintain,  by  no  means  so  characteristic  of  pro¬ 
fessed  critic's,  {IS  it  is  of  mere  readers,  or  mere  hearers,  or  mere 
spoctiitors,  of  those  who  never  in  their  lives  nuide  any  attempt  {jt 
such  efforts  as  they  are  so  free  to  be  severe  upon.  1  liere  is 
enough,  in  all  conscience,  of  the  idohitry  of  intellect  timongst  us ; 
but  there  is  little,  if  any,  of  the  respect  for,  or  appreciation  of 
honest  effort,  amongst  us.  We  need  be  at  no  paius  to  ^Kitronize 
the  geniuses  whose  performauces  compel  the  instantaneous  ho- 
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ma^c  of  all — hut  we  should  be  better  critics  if  we  measured  the 
productions  of  mere  ordinary  men,  by  the  amount  of  effort  they 
cost.  Whatever  the  earnest  performance,  be  it  a  picture,  or  a 
hook,  or  even  a  sermon,  let  the  reader  stay  his  judj^ment  until  he 
has  put  himself  in  the  author’s  position,  and  we  will  answer 
for  it  that  his  judgment  will  be  all  the  sounder.  He  will,  of 
course,  after  such  a  difjrcssion  as  we  have  indulged  in,  on  the  art 
of  reading  prefaces,  (although  Mr.  llanbury’s  stands  in  no  need 
of  such  a  round-about,  deprecatory  apology,)  not  object  to  ac¬ 
company  us  back  to  the  one  before  us. 

'  The  project  and  its  execution/  says  our  author,  '  are  entirely  his 
own.  Trained  to  prize  civil  liberty,  of  all  earthly  acquisitions  the 
next  to  religious  freedom,  he  renders  his  homage  to  the  ‘  Father  of 
Lights,’  and  rejoices  in  liaving  drawn  from  their  long  night  of  repase, 
treasures  inestimable,  retaining  the  charms  of  pristine  freshness  ;  relics 
of  mind  and  conduct  in  by-gone  ages,  and  testimonies  of  superior  wis. 
dom,  though  not  alw'ays  of  perfect  sobriety.’ 

After  alluding  to  the  desirableness  of  '  a  historical  collection — 

‘  Corpus  Historicum — adequate  in  all  respects  to  the  present  and 
‘  increasing  importance  of  the  Christian  denomination  to  which 
*  the  author  is  confirmed  in  his  attachment,  after  a  systematic 
‘  scrutiny  more  persevering  than  perhaps  any  other  layman  ever 
‘  engaged  in  ’ — which  he  properly  notes  to  be  ‘  even  yet  a  defici- 
‘  ency  in  ecclesiastical  literature  ’ — the  plan  upon  wliich  he  has 
proceeded  is  thus  referred  to. 

'The  plan  whereon  the  work  is  executed  thus  far,  and  on  which  it 
will  Ik'  proceeded  with,  is  that  which  admits  of  compliance  with  the 
dramatic  writers, — distingue  tempora,  et  coiiciliabis  Scripturas.  Words 
and  det'ds  dis])OKed  in  the  closest  connexion  w’ith  what  occasioned  them; 
the  exact  and  nearest  succession  of  events  ;  being  the  nu»st  natural  ami 
regular,  must  <»rdinarily  present  the  best  means  of  arriving  at  a  correct 
judgment  in  relation  to  them.  Accordingly  so  much  of  what  is  origi¬ 
nal  and  documentary,  w’hether  amicable  or  hostile,  is  here  jdaced  when 
practicadde,  in  immediate  vicinity.  Hence  they  who  are  dead  yet 
speak  for  themselves ;  and  if  all  they  spake  to  purpose  be  not  adduced, 
the  deficiency  is  one  which  could  not  be  supplied.* 

The  design,  we  believe,  is  novel — at  least  we  are  not  aw’are  of 
any  work  which  supplies  us  with  excerpts  and  abstracts  from  the 
fathers  and  founders  of  this  particuLar  polity. 

llefore  giving  a  sample  of  the  execution,  we  shall  quote  the 
continuing  |varagraph  from  tlie  preface. 

'  So  far  the  author — for  he  has  endured  all  the  labours  of  authorshij) 
—is  secure  in  his  self-approbation  ;  hut  that  he  has  never  erred 
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when  selecting  and  arranging  his  materials,  nor  ever  misconceived  his 
authorities,  he  cannot  affirm :  liis  desire  to  be  minute  has  led  in  more 
than  one  instance,  to  irrelevancies,  which  w^ere  perceived  wdien  they 
ct)uld  not  be  expunged.  Thus  also  it  may  Ik*  with  respect  to  the  or- 
thograpliy  of  common  names,  which  lie  has  not  hesitated  to  change 
when  he  had  discovered  what  is  most  authentic.  He  takes  no  more 
credit  to  himself  for  having  ])ractised  impartiality  in  contrasting  oppo. 
neiits,  and  adjudicating  their  merits,  than  comports  with  those  preju¬ 
dices,  or  iiiBruiities,  infecting  every  human  breast.  Some  advantages 
he  apprehends,  w'ill  have  resulted  from  his  not  being  swayed  by  any 
professional  interest  to  seek  to  elevate  unduly  the  pastoral  office  and 
character.’ 

From  the  variety  of  matter  and  the  closeness  of  its  context¬ 
ure,  we  feel  it  to  be  no  easy  task  to  present  our  readers  with  a 
sample  of  the  work.  Each  page  of  the  585,  of  which  this  first 
volume  is  composed,  presents  materials  for  reference  and  consul¬ 
tation,  rather  than  quotition  and  extract.  There  are  numberless 
independent  passages  from  the  fathers  and  founders  of  the  sect, 
of  great  force  and  pathos — passages  which  thrill  us  by  their  simple 
energy  and  truth,  and  at  the  same  time  make  our  English  blood 
boil  in  our  veins,  to  think  that  they  should  have  been  uttered 
with  all  humility  and  heartfelt  sincerity,  before  mitred  judges, 
wlio  rewarded  their  authors  with  racks,  banishment,  bonds,  and 
death ;  but  being  intimately  connected  with  the  argumentative 
or  narrative  portions  of  the  work,  it  will  be  better  to  defer 
reference  to  them  to  our  proposed  analysis.  It  must  be  evi¬ 
dent  also,  that  any  attempt  to  abstract  a  volume  which  is  itself 
a  we  11- compacted  series  of  abstracts,  would  not  answ'er  any  useful 
end.  We  had  prepared,  at  some  pains,  a  rapid  outline  of  con¬ 
tents,  but  unless  accompanied  by  explanatory  details,  for  which 
we  cannot  afford  the  requisite  space,  such  a  plan  would  not  meet 
our  immediate  object  in  this  brief  article.  We  shall,  perhaps,  best 
perform  our  promise  of  giving  the  reader  a  taste  of  Mr.  Hanbury's 
manner,  without  violating  the  continuity  of  his  sulqect,  by  a  brief 
examination  of  one  of  his  teeming  chapters.  The  introductory 
chapter  w’ill  serve  our  purpose.  It  is  entitled  a  ‘  Dissertation  on 
‘  Terms  and  Principles,*  and  embraces  the  following  topics, 
which  we  take  from  the  Uible  of  contents : — 

'  Congregationalists  ;  Independents — Their  rise — State  Church,  Re¬ 
formers,  Presbyterians,  or  Puritans — Their  rist* — Progress — Subscrip¬ 
tion,  when  first  enforced — Enforced  again — Precisians  the  same  with 
Puritans — Martinists — Brownists — Conventiclers — The  People’s  power 
■ — Under  Anglo  Episcopalians — Under  Presbyterians^— Bishop  Hail 
and  Alilner  deny  Independency — (iil)l)on  affirms  it — I  indal  shows  it— 
Again — INIoslieim  confirms  it — Result— Scri])ture  Bishops  Defined 
•^Isaac  Barrow  and  Whitgift,  of  the  First  C/hurche»— 1  he  most  ajKW- 
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tolicjil,  which — Barrow's  argument,  in  seven  particulars — Condemns 
a  political  Church — Not  divine — Hallowed  boast  of  Independents — 
KfrL*ct/ 

At  first  sight  this  aj^pears  to  be  any  thing  I)ut  a  dissertation, 
and  more  likely  to  perplex  and  contuse  than  to  settle  and  define, 
'I'erins  and  Principles.  But  the  author  has  executed  his  design ; 
and  albeit,  that  in  our  corporate  capacity  of  Protestant  Eclecti- 
cians,  we  have  not  sworn  allegiance  to  Independency,  or  to  the 
Congregational,  or  any  other  Union,  we  are  prepared  to  assert  that 
he  has  successfully  executed  Ids  ilesign,  which  w’as  of  that  mixed 
character  already  referred  to.  Instead  of  repeating  the  stale 
arguments  on  behalf  of  this  particular  jiolity,  we  have  the  blend¬ 
ing  of  fact  with  them,  and  an  agglomeration  of  authorities ;  so 
that  the  argument  itself,  in  favor  of  the  system,  stands  out  in  bold 
relief,  as  a  logical  conclusion,  based  upon  sound  scriptural  expo¬ 
sition,  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  opponents,  and  at  the  sjtme 
time  invested  with  historical  reality. 

After  briefly  referring  to  the  ‘  rise  ’  of  this  denomination  of 
Christians,  which  is  commonly  limited  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
but  which  in  all  probability  mjiy  claim  an  earlier  origin,  we  come 
to  the  *  State-Church  reformers,  Presbyter  ians^  or  Puritans/ — find 
from  an  old  tract,  by  Josiah  Nichols,  ‘  an  humble  servant  of  the 
‘  English  Church,*  published  in  1G02,  ‘  for  the  common  good  of 
‘  the  Church  and  commonwealth  of  this  realm  of  England,*  \ve 
have  set  before  us  a  concise  and  pers]>icuous  account  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  these  aftairs.  But  we  are  favored  with  a  note  before 
Josiah  Nichols  is  permitted  to  speak,  on  the  succumbing  of  the 
state-clergy  to  state  dictation,  or  in  other  words,  on  the  ‘fluctua- 
‘  tions  of  the  state-church,*  which  we  shall  quote. 

‘  Fifty  years  had  discovered  four  entire  changes  of  the  Established 
religion,  as  it  is  called.  l\)pery  prevailed  until  1533,  when  it  was 
sn|K»rseded  l)y  Protestantism  ;  twenty  years  after  Popery  was  restored ; 
and,  in  the  short  space  of  five  years  more,  Protestantism  became  j)re- 
dominant.  8o  in  days  of  yore,  ‘  The  times  under  Dioclesian  were 
Pagiui  ;  under  Constantine,  Christian  ;  under  Constantius,  Ariaii ; 
under  Julian,  apostate  ;  under  Jovian,  Christian  again  ;  and  all  within 
the  age  of  man — the  term  of  seventy  years !  ‘  VV^onld  it  not,’ asks 

Ihomas  Fuller,  ‘  have  w  renched  and  sprained  his  soul  w  ith  short  turn¬ 
ing,  who,  in  all  these,  should  have  been  of  the  religion  for  the  time 
being?'— Holy  State,  ful.  p.  200. 

As  to  the  points  indic.ated  in  Udde  of  contents,  under  the  topics 
of  ‘  the  SUite-C  hurch  reformers,  Presbyterian  or  Puritan — Tlieir 
‘rise — Progress — Subscription,  when  first  enforced — Enforced 
‘  again I*rccisians,  the  same  w  ith  Puritans — Martinists — 
‘  Brownists — Conventiclers,*  our  friend  Josiah  Nichols  is  largely 
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The  popular  power  of  the  church,  or  as  it  is  called  in  the  table, 
the  peojfle's  pourr^  is  then  discussed. 

‘  Among  the  controversies  of  the  age  thus  passed  under  review,  that 
which  the  Puritans  instituted  concerning  the  oHice  of  lay-eldership 
induced  some  who  had  watched  the  pr(»gress  of  its  rigid  investigation, 
or  who  had  themselves  engaged  in  it,  not  to  stop  short  in  their  scrip¬ 
tural  deductions  ;  not  to  halt  wliere  the  larger  number  had  agreed  to 
rest.  For  the  Prelatical  body  disdained  then,  as  now,  to  ju'rmit  any 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  peoj)le,  in  disseminating  religion  by 
teaching ;  or  to  admit  them  to  exercise  any  ecclesiastical  authority. 
And  the  Presbyterians,  intercepted,  on  their  part,  the  rights  of  the 
people,  by  admitting  ymly  ^certain  of  tliem  to  a  kind  of  co-ordinate 
jurisdiction.  Engrossment  of  power  is  the  essence  of  either  system. 

‘Bishop  Hall  and  Milner  deny  independency/  but  then  we 
have  a  powerful  passage  from  Gibbon,  a  rank  Tory,  who  ‘af- 
‘  firms  it,*  and  a  still  more  lucid  statement  from  'rindal,  who 
‘shows  it,* — a  most  pertinent  extract  from  Moslieim,  who  ‘coii- 
‘  firms  it.*  The  quotations  that  remaii]  would  be  sufficient,  one 
would  imagine,  to  convert  even  the  candid  and  nnwily  lord  of 
London.  l^arrow  distinctly  says:  ‘At  first  each  church  was 
‘settled  apart,  so  as  independently  and  separately  to  manage  its 
‘  own  concerns ;  each  was  governed  by  its  own  head,  and  had  its 
‘  own  laws.’  What  says  the  ‘  doughty  archiepiscoj)al  champion,* 
Whitgift?  ‘When  1  said  that  ‘the  state  of  the  church  wius 
‘  popular,’  in  the  apostles*  lime,  I  spake  of  the  outward  form, 
‘show,  and  government  of  it,  which  therefore  I  call  ‘popular,* 
‘  because  the  church  itself,  that  is,  the  whole  multitude,  had  in- 
‘  terest  almost  in  every  thing,  especially  whilst  the  church  remain- 
‘  ed  at  Jerusalem.*  But  the  clenching  quotation  is  from  Har¬ 
row’s  work  on  the  Unity  of  the  Ghurch.  Mr.  Hanbury  sjiys, 
‘we  rejoice  at  being  able  to  draw  our  materials  from  the  writings 
‘  of  that  preeminent  son  of  the  establishment  already  cited,  I)r. 

‘  Isaac  Harrow,  whose  s!d)scquent  words  and  augmenUition  show 
‘clearly  the  very  constitution  of  Independent  churches,  and  whence 
‘we  challenge  the  affinity  of  their  discipline  to  be  far  more  ac- 
‘  cordant  to  scriptural  institution,  and  therefore  far  more  a[)ostoli- 
‘  cal  than  that  of  any  ecclesiastical  system  which  has  ever  been 
‘incorj)orated  into,  or  allied,  in  any  way,  to  secular  governments. 
‘Yes,  we  cannot  but  rejoice  that  the  pen  of  a  divine  of  such  a 
‘large  and  comprehensive  mind  should  have  been  providentially 
‘  made  subservient  to  a  faithful  exhibition  of  truly  primitive 
‘  Christianity,  and  still  more,  as  it  is  entirely  free  from  suspicion 
‘  of  collision  or  <lesigned  accommodation.* 

The  extract  is  singularly  valuable.  I'lie  last  of  the  seven  ar¬ 
guments  is  worthy  of  Milton  himself;  tind  as  it  may  not  be 
familiar  to  many  of  our  reatlers,  its  quotation  will  not  be  uninte¬ 
resting  : 
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*  This  political  unity  doth  not  well  accord  with  the  nature  and  ge¬ 
nius  of  the  evangelical  dispensation.  Our  Saviour  aifirmed  that  hjs 
‘  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,*  and  St.  Paul  telleth  us,  that  it  con- 
sisteth  in  spiritual  influence  upon  the  souls  of  men,  producing  in  them 
virtue,  spiritual  joy,  and  peace.  It  disavoweth  and  discountenancetli 
‘  the  elements  of  the  world,*  by  which  worldly  designs  are  carried  on, 
and  worldly  frames  sustained.  It  requireth  not  to  be  managed  by 
politic  artifices  or  *  fleshly  wisdom,’  but  by  simplicity,  sincerity,  plain 
dealing ;  as  every  subject  of  it  must  lay  aside  ‘  all  guile,*  and  dissimu¬ 
lation,  so  especially  the  officers  of  it  must  do  so,  in  conformity  to  the 
apostles,  who  had  their  ‘  conversation  in  the  world,*  and  prosecuted 
their  design  *  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  not  with  fleshly  wis¬ 
dom,  but  by  the  grace  of  (iod  ;  not  walking  in  craftiness,  nor  handling 
the  word  of  Gwl  deceitfully,’  &c.  It  needeth  not  to  be  sup|)orted  or 
enlarged  by  wealth  and  ])omp,  or  by  compulsive  force  and  violence,  for 
‘  (iod  hath  chosen  the  fiHilish  things  of  the  world  to  conf  mnd  the 
wise  ;  and  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  mighty ;  base 
despicable  things,  &c.,  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence  ;  *  and 
'  the  weapons  of  our  w'arfare  are  not  carnal,  but  mighty  through  God,* 
&c.  It  discountenancetli  the  imposition  of  new'  laws  and  precepts, 
besides  those  which  God  Iiath  enjoined,  or  which  are  necessary  for 
order  and  edification ;  derogating  from  the  liberty  of  Christians,  and 
from  the  simplicity  of  our  religion.  The  government  of  the  Christian 
state  is  represented  purely  spiritual,  administered  by  meek  persuasion, 
not  by  imperious  awe  ;  as  an  humble  ministry,  not  as  stately  domina¬ 
tion  ;  for  the  a]x>stles  themselves  did  not  lord  it  over  men’s  ‘  faith,’ 
but  did  co-operate  to  their  ‘  joy  ;  *  they  did  not  ^  preach  ’  themselves, 
but  ‘  Christ  Jesus  to  be  the  I^>rd,*  and  themselves  their  ‘  servants  for 
Jesus.*  It  is  expressly  forbidden  to  them  to  domineer  over  (hnl’s 
]HHq)le.  They  are  to  be  qualified  w’ith  gentleness  and  patience  ;  they 
are  forbidden  to  ‘  strive,’  and  enjoined  to  ‘  be  gentle  towards  all,  apt 
to  teach,  patient,  in  meekness  iastructing  those  that  ojipose  themselves. 
The  y  are  to  convince,  to  ‘  rebuke,*  to  ‘  exhort  lyith  all  long  suffering 
and  doctrine.*  They  are  furnished  with  no  arms  beside  the  divine 
panoply  ;  they  bear  no  ‘  sword  *  but  that  ‘  of  the  Spirit,*  which  is  the 
word  of  G(k1  ;*  they  may  teach,  reprove,  they  cannot  compel.  They 
are  not  to  Ik*  entangled  in  the  cares  of  'this  life.* 

'’Hie  Christian  church  is  averse  from  pomp,  doth  reject  domination, 
d<»th  m»t  ri*quire  craft,  wealth,  or  force,  to  maintain  it ;  but  did  at 
first,  and  may  subsist  without  such  means.* 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  show  that  ‘  Independency  is 
grounded  on  Scripture  alone,*  INIr,  Hanbury  proposes  to  ‘  pursue 
‘  the  project  of  giving  some  account  of  its  advancement  in  our 
own  country,* 

In  tlie  tliirty-tliree  chapters  of  the  present  volume,  we  have 
the  denominational  history  of  the  congregational  body,  brought 
down  to  the  grand  crisis  of  persecution  and  resistance,  in  the 
midst  of  the  reign  of  King  Cliarles  1,  The  rise  and  progress  of 
that  body  what  their  founders  and  confessors  thought— how 
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they  acted — their  political,  mond,  and  religious  doctrines  and 
practices — their  sufferings  and  trials — their  heroic  firmness — 
their  imperfections,  and  schisms,  and  quarrels, — whilst  working 
out  their  own  redemption  from  spiritual  bondage,  and  preparing 
the  nation  to  work  out,  under  divine  providence,  its  redemption 
from  political  slavery,  are  set  forth  and  pourtrayed  with  all  that 
abuiKiance  of  historical  and  documentary  illustration,  which  wq 
have  spoken  of  as  the  invaluable  results  of  Mr.  Hanbury’s  dili¬ 
gence  and  research.  We  verily  believe  tliat  whatever  could  be 
collected  from  print  or  manuscript,  has  been  produced.  Nothing 
‘  germane  to  the  matter  ’  has  been  neglected,  that  could  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  task  in  hand  from  any  quarter,  wdiether  from 
tlie  mustiest  folio,  or  the  obscurest  pamphlet;  or  to  be  ob- 
tiiined  by  ransacking  offices,  libraries,  stalls,  and  museums, 
and  by  exercising  great  ingenuity  and  scrupulosity  in  abstracting, 
weighing,  testing,  and  collecting  his  materials,  appears  to  have 
been  omitted,  or  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice,  or  eluded  the 
sagacity  of  our  indefatigable  compiler.  To  a  person  who  denies, 
or  is  indifferent  to,  the  rights  of  conscience,  or,  in  other  words, 
refuses  to  take  his  stand  on  the  vantage-ground  of  scripture  and 
right  reason,  the  volume,  with  its  mass  of  texts,  authorititis,  quo¬ 
tations,  and  references,  will  not  only  be  uninteresting,  hut  abso¬ 
lutely  unintelligible — a  mere  chaos  of  crotchets,  meaningless, 
sapless,  worthless.  But  to  him  whose  heart  beats  time  with  the 
aspirations  of  earth’s  best  emancipator,  who  has  ciiught  one  spark 
of  the  living  fire  that  warmed  the  breasts  of  the  church’s  best 
reformers — to  the  man  who  fears  God,  and  who  fearing  God,  luis 
learned  to  regard  his  fellow  man,  not  as  a  being  whose  soul  the 
devil  is  at  liberty  to  imbrute,  and  whose  body  the  tyrants  of  this 
world  are  at  liberty  to  mangle,  torment,  and  destroy, — but  Jis  a 
being  wdio  is  the  foremost  favorite  of  heaven,  whom  God  has 
made  to  reflect  his  image,  adore  his  pow'er,  hymn  his  mercy,  and 
dw’ell  for  ever  in  his  beatific  presence — to  such  a  one,  so  sympa¬ 
thising,  and  so  loving,  these  acts  and  monuments  of  no  mean 
struggle,  will  be  as  a  ])age  out  of  the  great  book  of  providence ; 
and  the  memorials  will  be  read  in  the  fight  that  springs  up  in  the 
bosom  of  faith  and  charity,  when  tracing  the  dealings  of  that 
inscrutable  providence  wdth  the  militant  church,  and  pondering 

The  W'ays  of  God  to  man. 

He  alone  will  study  this  interesting  volume  with  profit,  who  en¬ 
tertains  adequate  conceptions  of  the  dignity  of  his  species — w’ho 
cherishes  the  most  ardent  love  for  his  fallen  race — who  trembles 
at  the  bare  idea  of  attempting  to  subject  that  mighty  emanation 
from  God,  another’s  conscience,  to  Ids  own — and  who  would 
rather  suffer  death  himself  than  inflict  it  on  anotlier,  on  account 
of  his  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  that  conscience.  In  the  esti- 
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mation  of  sucli  a  reader,  the  work  will  soon  spread  out  itself,  in 
its  entiret}',  before  him,  iis  a  harmonious  whole.  For  such,  and 
for  such  only,  indeed,  is  the  book  written.  It  is  worse  than  useless 
to  attempt  to  interest  any  other  class  of  readers. 

We  know  not  what  impression  this  book  will  make  on  the 
public  mind  p^enerally,  but  we  know  what  impression  it  oujrht  to 
make  on  the  Protestant  mind  of  this  country.  Its  bearing  on  the 
interests  of  religious  liberty  is  direct ;  and  what  higher  interests 
can  there  be  ?  The  church  of  England  does  not  affect  to  be  any 
longer  the  bulwark  of  Protestantism,  and  the  defence  of  the  great 
principles  of  the  reformed  faith,  is  now  devolved  upon  the  very 
sects,  which  her  corruptions  have  raised  up.  The  delusion  of 
centuries  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  prelatical  church  is  fast 
jnissing  awa^.  She  now  avows  herself  to  be  a  genuine  daughter 
of  Home.  The  separatists  from  her  communion  may  have  long 
80  regarded  her  ;  but  she  now  confesses  her  birth,  parentage,  and 
eductUion ;  and  as  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  ]>apal  monster, 
makes  loving  and  filial  overtures  to  her  mother.  At  the  present 
crisis,  therefore,  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  the  diligent 
perusid  of  such  a  truly  Protestant  work  as  Mr.  Ilanbury’s  ;  and 
we  heartily  bid  him  ‘  God  speed  *  in  his  arduous  undertaking. 


Art.  VIII.  A  Treatise  on  (he  Industry  of  Nations  ;  or  the  Principles 
of  National  Economy  and  Taxation,  Jly  J.  S.  Eisdkll,  Esq.,  in 
two  volumes.  Loiuloii :  Whittaker  and  Co.  1831).  8vo.  pp.  (313. 
pp.  135. 

^^HEllE  is  a  stage  through  which  almost  all  mankind  have  to 
pass  in  their  progress  towards  civilization,  remarkable  for  the 
prevalence  of  sound  over  sense, — of  rhetoric  over  reason.  For 
a  time,  words  actually  bear  a  higher  value  than  things :  and  some 
orator,  favoured  by  circumstiinces,  or  gifted  with  an  imperial 
imagination,  becomes  the  real  magician  of  his  day.  Men  marvel 
at  the  wonders  of  his  mouth,  or  his  pen ;  and  let  him  but  deliver 
his  soul  of  one  or  more  sentences  sufficiently  rhythmical  for  the 
occasion,  even  falsehood  itself  shall  assume  the  w’ings  of  truth  to 
fly  abroad  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  and  delude  a 
shallow  gonenition.  Thus  it  was,  that  in  the  Reflections  on  the 
French  Revolution,  the  fears  and  weaknesses  of  a  great  genius 
acquired  a  wider  ditlusion  than  the  undeniable  wdsdom,  which  in 
happier  moments,  Mr.  Hurke  had  uttered  or  published.  People 
received  amidst  a  tempest  of  applause  such  fallacious  assertions, 
as  that  ‘  (he  age  of  chivalry  was  gone  ;  that  of  sophistry,  fxono- 
‘  MISTS,  and  eidculntors  had  succeeded;  whilst  the  glory  of  Europe 
‘was  (thereby)  extinguished  fot  ever  !»  llie  facts  of  the  case 
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escaped  notice  altot^ether,  that  the  economists  were  about  to  res¬ 
tore  a  better  age  than  that  of  chivalry ;  that  sophistry  was  about 
to  be  exposed  and  put  to  fli^lit  by  the  calculators ;  and  that  the 
true  ^lory  of  Europe  was  only  just  about  to  burst  upon  the 
world.  Political  economists  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Folly  for 
having  turned  upon  them  the  finger  of  scorn,  in  exactly  that  de¬ 
gree,  which  excites  attention  and  inquiry.  \Ve  are  reminded  of 
the  exclamation  of  the  fox  in  the  Greek  fable :  12  oia  xetpaXt}  koi 
tyiff^oAov  ovK  €\a !  Years  however  have  rolled  away?  and  are 
fiist  wearing  out  the  masque,  with  which  hypocrisy  encleavours  to 
hide  those  sewina  reruniy  which  the  favoured  few  find  it  inconve¬ 
nient  that  the  subjected  many  should  know.  Not  merely  is  the 
schoolmaster  abroad ;  but  the  lessons  of  political  economy  are  to 
be  learned  in  numberless  Mechanic’s  Institutes,  and  many  very 
valuable  publications. 

Amongst  the  last  we  are  happy  to  number  that  treatise  which 
now  lies  before  us  on  the  Industry  of  Nations.  Mr.  Eisdell 
plainly  tells  us  that  his  object  is  to  be  useful  rather  than  brilliant. 
He  has  availed  himself,  witli  much  diligence  and  ability,  of  the 
labotns  of  his  precursors,  from  Adam  Smith,  who  was  the  Sir 
Isjiac  New'ton  of  his  science,  down  to  Professor  Longfield, 
Colonel  Torrens,  Lord  Lauderdale,  Doctor  Hamilton,  and  Mr. 
Me  Culloch.  He  craves  from  ‘the  reader  that  indulgence  to 
‘  which  a  sincere  inquirer  after  truth  is  entitled,  and  whicli  such  a 
‘  one  never  fails  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  those  w  ho  can  appre- 
‘  ciate  her  excellence,  and  admire  her,  though  presented  in  a 
‘  homely  garb.*  He  presents  Political  Economy,  in  his  pages, 
under  a  somewhat  dift’erent  aspect  to  that  in  which  it  has  been 
hitherto  viewed ;  and  for  that  reason  he  has  prefixed  the  peculiar 
title  to  his  book.  Its  subjects  are  the  labour,  land,  and  stock 
possessed  by  the  individual  members  of  a  community ;  as  well  as 
the  various  phenomena  which  human  industry,  in  a  state  of 
society,  developes.  Its  subdivisions  are  production,  distribution, 
consumption,  and  taxation.  \Vc  propose  giving  a  brief  outline 
of  his  view  s  under  each  of  these  heads. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  the  jioverty  of  technical  phraseology 
is  such,  that  there  is  included  within  it,  not  only  those  things 
which  are  produced,  but  those  also  which  arc  act/uired.  Hunting, 
fishing,  mining,  and  the  manipulations  by  which  raw  materials 
are  wrought  into  finished  goods,  we  cannot  very  well  help  de- 
scribing  ;is  productive  operations ;  to  w  hich  must  be  added  tlie 
almost  countless  departments  of  all  wholesale  and  retail  business. 
In  fact  labour  is  the  great  support  of  man, — the  main  wheel  of 
the  vast  machine  w  hich  is  rolling  forward  society  from  age  to  age, 
and  manifesting  both  the  judgment  and  mercy  of  Go<l :  liis  jmlg- 
ment  in  marking  dow  n  the  curse  of  sin ;  his  mercy  in  extnictiiig 
gooil  from  the  conse(|uences  of  original  transgreseion.  \N  e  do 
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not  a^ee  with  our  author,  that  the  denunciation  ‘  By  the  sweat 
<  of  thy  brow  shall  thou  eat  bread,’  means  somethintr  opposite  to 
what  the  account  in  Genesis  declares  it  to  have  been ;  but  we 
quite  accord  with  him  in  the  idea,  that  the  Almighty  has  super¬ 
induced  upon  what  WTts  at  first  penal,  a  law  of  benevolence. 
‘The  necessity,’  he  justly  observes,  ‘for  exertion,  though  it  falls 
‘  on  the  human  race  in  a  more  onerous  manner  than  on  most 
‘other  animated  beings,  is  yet  tempered  with  goodness,  and 
‘  freighted  with  richer  blessings.  1  his  necessity  has  impelled 
‘man  to  cultivate  and  improve  his  powers,  whereby  he  not 
‘  merely  subsists  in  a  stationary  condition,  but  has  attained  to  a 
‘  supremacy  over  creation,  and  has  risen  higher  in  intellect  than 
‘  in  station ;  enlarging  his  abundance,  securing  his  health,  and 
‘  jidministering  to  liis  enjoyments.  It  is  not  only  the  preceptor 
‘  of  the  intellect,  but  the  guardian  of  the  morals  of  the  human 
‘  race.’  It  is  not  pretended,  indeed,  that  labour  can  create  any 
thing:  but  human  agency,  combining  with  the  operations  of 
nature,  produces  new  forms  of  matter,  suited  to  the  necessities 
and  desires  of  our  species;  and  it  is  of  course  in  this  sense  alone, 
that  production  must  be  understood  in  political  economy.  Tlie 
employment  of  the  several  instruments  of  production, — labour  in 
conjunction  with  capital,  or  with  capital  and  land,  is  expressed  by 
the  term  industry :  and  the  circumstances  which  conduce  to  the 
effectiveness  of  industry,  and  the  progress  of  opulence,  are  of  two 
classes ;  those  which  are  beyond  our  control,  and  those  lying 
within  it.  Amongst  the  former,  are  fertility  of  soil,  excellence  of 
climate,  ccrtiiin  natural  productions,  advantages  of  situation,  or 
facilities  of  intercourse.  Amongst  the  latter  are  knowledge, 
skill,  excitements  to  industry,  division  of  labour,  freedom  of 
trade,  demand  for  commodities,  roads,  posts,  canals,  distribution 
of  property,  density  of  population,  and  amount  of  capiUil.  In 
addition  to  these,  political  and  moral  causes  should  never  be  for¬ 
gotten.  Private  probity  tends  to  public  opulence,  as  on  the  other 
iiand  general  profligacy  leads  to  national  pov^erty.  In  touching 
upon  such  matters,  Mr.  Eisdell  has  filled  his  first  volume,  replete 
as  it  is  with  sound  sense,  conveyed  in  plain  and  perspicuous,  if 
not  always  in  the  most  attractive  language. 

On  the  mode  in  w'hich  science  and  skill  have  operated  upon 
industry,  he  mentions  amongst  other  striking  illustrations,  the 
manufiicture  of  cloth.  Yarn  wns  spun  by  the  distaff  in  ancient 
days,  as  it  is  still  along  some  parts  of  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
no  doubt  to  the  immense  consolation  of  all  anti-reformers  in  their 
neighbourhood.  This  primitive  instrument  in  England  gjive  way, 
ages  ago,  to  the  one  thread  spinning-wdieel,  w’hich  doubled  the 
results  of  toil,  and  added  to  the  picturesque  of  poetry.  Under 
George  the  I  bird,  Hargreaves  and  Arkwright  brought  forward 
in  quick  succession  the  water-frame  and  the  spiuning-jenny. 
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These  machines,  subsequently  combined  and  perfected  by 
Crompton,  have  now  reached  such  perfection,  that  instead  of  one 
thread  held  by  hand,  the  tmile  will  work  a  vast  multitude  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  ‘  There  have  been  some  machines  con- 
‘  structed  upon  this  principle,  wdiich  spin  the  almost  incredible 
‘  number  of  2200  threads,  and  with  no  other  attendance  than  one 
‘  spinner,  assisted  by  a  child ;  while  the  thread  is  spun  with  such 
‘  evenness,  and  may  be  made  of  such  delicacy  of  fineness,  that  it 
‘  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  spin  it  by  hand.*  So  also  with 
regard  to  bleaching  cloth,  the  discovery  of  Scheele  in  1770,  who 
ascertained  that  chlorine  possessed  the  property  of  destroying 
colour,  and  whitening  substances  submitted  to  its  action,  w^as  so 
beautifully  applied  by  our  countrymen,  that  through  chloride  of 
lime,  this  process  is  effected  in  a  less  number  of  hours,  than  it 
formerly  occupied  months.  The  invention  of  printing  by  cylin¬ 
drical  rollers,  instead  of  blocks,  then  followed :  enabling  work¬ 
men  to  print  just  a  hundred  times  faster  than  they  ever  could 
before.  Power-looms  brought  up  the  rear  of  modern  improve¬ 
ments.  Nor  have  we  room  to  enumerate  the  new  fulling- 
mills,  the  machinery  for  combing  wools,  nor  all  the  other  various 
modes  in  w  hich  wind,  and  water,  and  fire,  and  above  all,  steam, 
have  enriched  and  blessed  mankind.  The  results  of  labour  are 
actually  in  some  cases  multiplied  two  hundred-fold;  and  the 
united  aggregate  of  our  steam-engines  alone  may  be  sUited  as 
equal  to  the  force  of  twelve  million  of  common  operatives,  such 
as  existed  from  fifty  years  to  a  century  ajj^o.  Guupowder  itself 
has  helped  to  fill  the  cornucopia  of  peace,  instead  of  glutting  the 
appetite  of  war.  Rock-blasting  could  have  been  carried  on,  to 
the  degree  w  c  now  see  it,  by  no  other  means.  Bridges,  tunnels, 
roads  over  mounUiins,  or  mines  excavated  in  their  foundations, 
l>ear  witness,  that  some  mightier  agent  than  vinegar  has  levelled 
every  Alp  of  difficulty  oetw'een  barbarism  and  civilization. 
A  greater  than  Ilaninbal  is  here  !  Knowledge  and  science  have 
proved  the  true  Prospero  and  Ariel  of  latter  years ;  or  rather,  w’e 
would  acknowledge  w'ith  grateful  reverence,  that  an  Almighty 
Benefactor  has  so  brought  them  to  bear  upon  what  the  econondsts 
call  production,  that  as  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Ilerschel  remarks,  ‘obstacles 
‘  seem  to  diminish  as  we  advance,  instead  of  thickening  around  us 
‘with  an  increasing  complexity.’  I'nneccssary  apprenticeships, 
ignorance,  and  monopolies,  as  well  as  the  petty  interferences  of 
legislation,  alone  remain  to  be  got  rid  of,  that  the  fullest  deve¬ 
lopment  may  ensue  of  industrial  powTr  and  ingenuity. 

The  labour  of  every  nation  is  undoubtedly  that  wonderful 
fund,  by  die  outlay  of  which,  not  only  its  supply  of  all  the  ne¬ 
cessaries  and  conveniences  of  life  is  acquired,  out  all  the  higher 
interests  of  man,  intellectual,  social,  and  moral,  arc  advanced. 
Industry  mainly  depends  upon  tlie  operation  of  two  motives  to 
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exertion, — fear  and  hope  ;  tlie  fear  of  bad  or  worse,  and  the  hope 
of  better  circumstances.  The  institution  of  private  property 
therefore  must  be  looked  to,  as  having  constituted  one  of  the 
chief  incitements  to  both  manual  and  mental  toil.  Individual 
appropriation,  though  emanating  from  selfishness,  has  thus  been 
among  the  best  benefnetors  to  our  race  at  large.  Land  and 
labour  soon  produce  ca})ital :  but  the  eflfect  of  capital  on  employ¬ 
ment,  and  its  influences  in  determining  the  rate  of  wages,  appear 
to  our  author  to  have  been  much  misunderstood.  lie  adopts  the 
ideas  of  Lord  Lauderdale,  and  shows  that  capital  and  labour  are 
not  equivalent ;  that  capital  does  not  maintain  a  population,  nor 
of  itself  cause  employment ;  and  that  the  general  industry  of  a 
country  is  not  necessarily  in  proportion  to  its  existing  (piantity 
of  capitid.  We  recommend  this  portion  of  his  work  to  the  care¬ 
ful  perusal  of  our  readers ;  since  it  bears  on  the  pauperism  of 
Ireland,  as  well  as  on  the  prospects  of  oui  growing  operative 
classes  in  England  and  Scotland.  In  his  classification  of  property 
we  entirely  agree,  as  also  in  his  chapter  on  machinery.  On  the 
division  of  emjiloyments,  Adam  Smith  had  left  little  or  nothing  to 
desire ;  nor  on  the  freedom  of  industry,  can  w  e  anticipate  that 
enlightened  persons,  unbiassed  by  interest  or  party,  will  be  found 
to  differ  from  Mr.  Eisdell.  Axioms,  which  w’onld  have  frightened 
our  worthy  progenitors  into  fits,  have  now^  become  household 
proverbs  amongst  ns.  Experience,  general  information,  the 
twenty-four  letters  of  the  aljihabet,  and  the  nine  Arabic  numer¬ 
als, — these  arc  the  new*  philosophers,  endowed  with  something 
like  ubiepnty,  to  leach  practical  wisdom,  and  the  lessons  of  utility, 
not  merely  to  dunces  possessing  seats  in  certain  houses  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  but  to  the  humbler  artisan,  by  the  fire-light  of  his  hearth¬ 
stone,  with  a  wife  and  children  around  him.  Blessings  on  the 
hearts  that  throb,  and  the  pens  that  indite,  with  the  benevolent 
object  of  doing  good  to  our  handicraftsmen  !  They  form  the 
sinew  s  of  our  strength,  whether  they  dedicate  their  vigour  to  ap- 
propriative, — agricultunil, — manufacturing, — or  distributive  in¬ 
dustry.  Upon  each  of  these  heads  there  is  an  interesting  section 
in  the  treatise  before  us.  The  last,  in  discussing  commerce, 
branches  off,  as  it  could  scarcely  fail  of  doing,  into  three  disquisi¬ 
tions  on  the  home, — the  colonial, — and  foreign  trade.  Then 
follow’s  a  chapter  on  sup|)ly  and  demand ;  which  w  e  must  pass 
over  through  want  of  space,  and  a  desire  just  to  touch  upon 
moneUiry  principles. 

Our  author  commences  w  ith  laying  open  the  functions,  proper¬ 
ties,  and  origin  of  money  ;  which  may  be  ranked  as  an  invention, 
conspicuous  amongst  those  methods  which  the  ingenuity  of  man 
has  found  out  to  lighten  his  labour,  and  raise  its  efliciency  to  the 
highest  jHnnt.  I  he  different  functions  performed  by  it  may  lead 
to  its  being  regiuded  in  two  difterent  points  of  view,  namelvj  ^ 
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standard  of  value,  and  an  instrument  of  exchanp^e.  The  remarks 
of  our  economist  on  jj^old  and  silver,  and  a  circulatiiifjf  medium 
|]rencrally,  without  at  all  aiming  at  novelty,  are  well  worth  atten¬ 
tion.  He  proceeds,  however,  to  sjiy  that — 

'  The  present  state  of  the  currency  in  England,  wliicli  restricts  the 
circulation  of  paper  to  sums  of  five  pounds  and  upwards,  leaving  the 
smaller  jiaynients  to  be  made  in  coin,  is  perhaps  that  middle  course 
between  the  two  extremes  of  too  great  or  too  small  an  amount  of 
metallic  currency,  which  while  it  ]>reventa  coin  from  disnpjiearing 
from  circulation  to  an  unsafe  extent,  does  not  on  the  other  liand  load 
the  circulating  medium  by  too  hea^’y  an  amount  of  ex|xmsive  coin. 
The  public  convenience  too  is  etrectually  secured  against  tiM>  little  coin, 
by  the  right,  which  the  people  have  of  demanding  it  in  exchange  for 
paper  to  any  extent  that  may  be  reciuired.' — Vol.  i.  p.  4;V2. 


Our  own  views  on  this  subject  arc  somewhat  diflferent  wc  con¬ 
fess  :  nor  do  wc  see,  why  we  should  not  dispense  at  least  with 
the  golden  part  of  our  metallic  currency  altogether.  Its  cost  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  no  less  than  ten  per  cent;  that  is  to  say,  that  all  profit 
which  the  metal  would  have  produced,  through  being  employed 
productively,  is  lost  by  its  being  used  as  a  circulating  medium. 
To  this  must  be  added  heavy  items  both  for  detrition  and  acci¬ 
dents  at  sea :  besides  which,  much  less  employment  is  afforded 
by  coining,  than  by  working  up  gold  for  otlier  purposes.  Suj)- 
posing  the  gold  currency  of  the  country  to  be  thirty  millions,* 
the  charge  of  providing  it  would  scarcely  be  reckoned  at  less 
thiui  Xi, 000,000  per  annum  ;  a  sum  winch  it  is  certaiidy  desirable 
to  save,  if  it  can  be  done.  Harriet  Martineau  has  illustrated  this, 
if  we  remember  right,  in  her  story  of  llerkely  the  Banker ; 
which  we  allude  to,  not  as  being  an  authority,  but  rather  as  being 
an  ingenious  little  publication  within  the  reach  of  almost  every 
individual.  Our  plan  w’ould  be,  to  have  one  national  baid\  of 
issue,  responsible  to  pju*liament,  and  keeping  no  accounts  which 
the  public  may  not  inspect;  least  of  all  such  iis  may  be  huddled 
up  in  a  back-parlour.  One  of  its  special  functions  should  be  to 
W’atch  the  rates  of  exchange  in  the  great  market  of  the  world, 
and  adjust  its  paper  issues  to  the  necessity  of  the  case;  so  that 
an  English  note  for  a  pound  sterling  should  be  ecpii valent  to 
tw’cnty  shillings  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places.  It  strikes  us,  that 
some  such  scheme  as  this,  — dejwiving  country-bankers  of  that 
prerogative  of  issuing  money  which  ought  never  to  have  been 
separated  from  the  executive,  and  w'hich  would  save  the  nation  an 
enormous  annual  charge  in  having  to  provide,  as  it  now  does,  a  cur- 


•  Mr.  Eisdcll  undcrst'itcs  it  .at  £20, CH)0, 000  gold,  .and  £10,000,000  silver, 
p.  400  of  bis  first  volume.  The  quantity  of  metallic  money  .all  oyer  the 
world  is  supposed  to  be  al>ove,  ratber  tb.an  below,  a  tbomsund  millions  of 
pounds  sterling ! 
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rency  of  metallic  sovereigns, — would  also  preserve  us  from  those 
fluctuations  in  prices,  which  sooner  or  later  prove  ruinous  to  mercan¬ 
tile  enterprize.  The  return  to  cash  payments  on  the  part  of  the 
Hank  of  England  was  an  honest  measure  as  far  as  it  went :  but 
a  larger  amount  of  justice  than  it  afforded,  at  far  less  cost  of 
suffering  than  it  occasioned,  might  without  doubt  have  been 
secured,  we  venture  to  think,  had  sound  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  been  then  as  generally  diffused  as  it  is  now.  w  e  can  only 
further  refer  to  several  able  articles  in  the  Westminster  Review, 
attributed  to  Colonel  Peyronnet  Thompson  and  his  friends,  which 
demonstrate,  that  an  inconvertible  paper  currency  might  be 
adopted  upon  safe  and  upright  principles,  combining  all  the  ad- 
vantiiges,  without  the  disadvanUiges,  of  a  metallic  medium,  as  we 
at  present  have  it  It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that 
we  regard  such  schemes  as  Cobbett  and  his  living  admirers  have 
termed  an  equitable  adjustment,  with  the  abhorrence  which  dis¬ 
honesty  deserves ;  whether  it  veils  its  designs  under  magniloquent 
harangues  at  Hirmingham,  or  expiates  its  offences  against  society 
upon  the  drop  at  Newgate. 

Our  author  admits,  tlmt  if  the  issue  of  paper  money  were,  like 
the  coiiuige,  in  the  hands  of  government  exclusively,  there  would 
ensue  an  uniformity  in  the  value  of  the  circulation,  or,  in  other 
words,  an  equality  of  prices.  Yet  the  objections  to  it  he  deems 
so  strong,  as  altogether  to  counterbalance  such  benefits.  He 
states  them  so  acutely  and  candidly,  that  we  should  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  transcribe  them,  did  our  limits  permit;  whilst 
we  feel  fearful  of  weakening  them  by  abbreviation.  In  his  ap¬ 
prehensions  of  political,  instead  of  commercial  panic,  we  do  not 
participate;  provided  always,  that  the  government  in  question 
shall  be  a  constitutional  and  responsible  one ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
realization  of  what  we  profess  to  have  in  this  country.  It  appears 
to  us  that  there  would  exist,  under  the  circumstances  suj>posed, 
an  additional  guarantee  for, good  behaviour,  on  the  side  both  of 
governors  and  subjects.  If  either  failed  in  their  duties,  the  punish¬ 
ment  would  be  just  so  much  the  more  prompt  and  severe,  as  to 
operate  in  the  way  of  stronger  motives  to  mutual  vigilance.  Hut 
‘  the  warlike  character  of  government,’  it  is  argued,  ‘should  sepa- 
‘  rate  its  pecuniary  resources,  as  much  as  possible,  from  a  depen- 
‘  dence  on  credit  or  opinion^  and  present  its  means,  like  its 
‘  weapons,  of  hard  metal,  elhcient  under  all  circumsUinccs,  and 
‘  fitted  to  withstand  both  open  attack,  and  insidious  underminings 
‘of  reputation.*  This  is,  however,  where  we  differ  from  him; 
and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  metaphorical  analogies  have  for 
the  moment  run  away  with  his  generally  excellent  judgment.  A 
really  valuable  government  can  have  no  proper  basis  but  opinion, 
T  he^  fewer  ‘  weapons  of  hard  metal  *  which  it  may  be  necessiiry 
for  it  to  possess,  so  much  the  better.  As  public  opinion  gets 
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additional  enli^liteninent,  which  through  providence  it  is  doinji^ 
every  day,  so  much  more  will  be  understood  the  vast  advantatyes 
of  peace  abroad,  and  economy  at  home.  All  that  the  exj^andinir 
trade  of  our  fellow-countrymen  requires,  is  to  be  let  alone  in  its 
vocations  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  have  fair  calculable  profits 
secured  for  it  on  the  other.  'Fhe  last,  at  least,  can  never  l)e  the 
ciise,  whilst  it  is  in  the  power  of  half-a-dozen  p;cntlemen,  in  any 
country  or  market  town,  from  Cumberland  to  Cornwall,  to  adtl  at 
their  pleasure  ten  or  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  the  circulatinjr 
medium  of  the  country.  When  we  are  told  of  ‘the  amazing 
‘amount  of  credit  thus  afforded  to  industry,’  our  answer  is,  that 
a  credit  of  this  kind  is  precisely  the  delusion  which  turns  honest 
traders  into  gambling  speculators.  Fair  credit,  resting  upon  sub¬ 
stantial  property,  and  acknowledged  uprightness  in  commercial 
transactions,  is  like  a  wholesome  atmosphere,  in  which  industry 
flourishes  and  expatiates ;  whilst  that  sort  of  credit,  which  de¬ 
pends  more  or  less  upon  provincial  paper,  reminds  us  of  the 
laughing-gas,  the  source  of  unnatural  spirits,  and  leading  to  con¬ 
vulsions  as  its  catastrophe.  Neither  would  we  demand  aught 
else  of  Mr.  Eisdell  liimself,  with  regard  to  the  working  of  a 
ntitional  paper  system,  than  to  act  upon  what  he  has  truly 
observed  in  another  page  :  ‘  In  the  case  of  the  Hank  of  England 
‘paper,  during  the  time  it  was  inconvertible  into  cash,  there 
‘  wtis  not  in  fact  a  certain  belief  that  it  woidd  be  paid  in  coin,  but 
‘  no  one  feared  that  the  value  which  it  represented^  and  for  which 
^  it  was  taken^  would  not  ultimately  he  paid^  or  would  etrr  Ite 
‘  refused  to  he  given  for  it :  hence  its  continued  currency.  A 
‘  paper  currency  sets  free  a  portion  of  capital  from  investment  in 
‘  the  precious  metals,  and  it  acts  as  capital  in  abridging  labour,  the 
‘same  as  any  tool  or  mjichine.’ — Vol.  i.  p.  4HH.  Indeed,  we 
altogether  agree  with  him  in  his  section  on  the  value  of  money, 
and  the  causes  and  effects  of  a  change  in  that  value. 

So  also  in  his  admirable,  though  short  chapter  on  the  division 
of  property,  it  affords  us  sincere  gratification  to  find  him  demon¬ 
strating,  that  with  respect  to  the  distribution  either  of  land, 
houses,  money,  or  any  other  species  of  wealth  or  possession,  in 
which  industry  is  concerned,  all  right  views  of  national  economy 
are  opposed  to  legislative  interference.  In  truth,  our  laws  ot 
entail  and  primogeniture,  with  the  various  aristocratic  associations 
which  they  involve,  do  their  utmost  to  prevent,  restrain,  or  para¬ 
lyze  production.  They  are  the  remnants  of  feudalism,  with  all 
its  absurdities,  which  will  ever  be  towards  commerce,  with  all  its 
blessings,  precisely  what  the  lean  and  hungry  kine,  or  the  thin 
blasted  ears  of  Pharaoh,  were  to  the  seven  fat-fleshed  and  well- 
favoured  cattle,  or  the  seven  bountiful  ears  on  one  stalk,  emblem¬ 
atic  of  the  plenty  of  Egypt.  Mr.  Eisdell  closes  his  first  volume 
with  the  subject  of  Population,  lie  alludes  to  the  two  opposite 
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opinions  held  on  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  reproiiuctivc 
faculty  in  nuin  :  the  one,  that  it  exists  in  excess,  tending  to  mul¬ 
tiply  human  beings  faster  than  provision  can  be  made  for  their 
support ;  the  other,  tliat  it  is  so  regulated,  as  naturally  to  conduce 
to  human  happiness : 

'  The  modern  exhibition  of  the  former  and  distressing  view  of  the 
question,  with  its  complete  development  and  application,  has  been 
given  by  the  late  Professor  Maltlnis  and  his  followers.  The  overthrow 
of  that  view,  and  the  substitution  in  its  place  of  the  latter  and  cheer¬ 
ing  one,  is  due  to  the  labours  of  IMr.  Weyland,  and  the  late  Mr.  Sadler. 
These  contrary  views,  whether  individually  or  nationally  entertained, 
point  to  maxims  and  conduct  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other. 
The  former  leads  to  discourage,  in  a  measure,  the  marriage  union,  or 
its  postponement  to  a  somewhat  advanced  period  of  life,  especially 
amongst  the  poor,  who  are  unable  to  make  an  adequate  provision  for 
ilieir  offspring ;  and  this  with  the  view  of  lessening  their  num!)er, — 
assuming  that  the  condition  of  the  people  is  better  in  pro])ortion  as 
they  are  fewer  in  number,  and  wi>rse  as  they  multiply.  The  latter 
denies  the  t)osition  that  their  condition  suffers  as  they  increase,  assert¬ 
ing,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  improves  with  every  addition  ;  and  de¬ 
nounces  such  discouragement  as  repugnant  to  nature,  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  GikI,  ineffectual  to  its  intended  purpose,  and  fraught  with  an 
immeasurable  load  of  vice,  suffering,  and  degradation.  Analogy  with 
the  other  operations  of  nature  strongly  points  to  the  presumption,  that 
no  natural  tendency  should  be  found  in  ])opulation  to  outrun  the  pro¬ 
vision  which  nature  has  made  for  its  support.* — Vol.  i.  pp.  5113,-4. 

We  should  concur  with  our  author  in  his  last  assertion,  were 
it  not,  that  the  original  coininand  given  to  mankind  to  increase 
and  multiply  was  given  previous  to  the  fall.  Sin  marred  the 
whole  arrangement;  and  as  transgressors,  living  in  a  state  of 
probjition,  we  must  take  things  as  we  find  them.  Not  that  we 
intend  going  into  the  subject,  which  would  supply  matter  tor 
volumes,  rather  than  for  an  article ;  and  we  hasten  forward, 
therefore,  to  glance  at  his  ideas  upon  Distribution, 

This  constitutes  his  second  grand  topic  of  discussion,  under 
which  he  treats  of  the  rent  of  land,  the  profits  of  stock  and 
capital,  and  the  rewards  of  labour.  His  theory  on  the  first  of 
these  is,  tliat  our  present  agricultural  rents  consist  merely  of 
surplus  profits,  which  cultivation  affords  to  the  labour  and  capital 
e.xpendeii  on  the  land,  over  what  would  be  acquired  by  the  same 
labor  and  capital  otherwise  employed.  The  rent  of  hind,  accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  resembles  that  of  a  shop  or  house  of  business,  and 
must  be  determined  on  the  same  principles.  He  deems  it  indis¬ 
pensable  to  its  existence,  that  the  quality  of  the  cultivated  soils, 
or  the  efficiency  of  the  powers  of  labour  in  relation  to  that  quality, 
should  be  such  as  to  yield  a  larger  quantity  of  the  necessiiries  of 
life,  than  is  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  persons  employed 
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upon  the  land.  ‘  As  much  as  this  produce  is  more  than  sufficient 
‘  for  the  maintenance  of  these  persons,  a  jH)wer  exists  of  payinjr 
‘rent,  if  it  be  necessary.*  He  maintains  that  the  causes  of  its 
rising  or  fallinof  must  be  soutrht  for  arnonj^st  such  as  affect  the 
quantity  and  efficiency  of  the  labour  and  capital  which  can  be 
advanUqiteously  employed  in  husbandry ;  as  also  amonj^st  such  as 
affect  tlie  profit  accruing  from  that  employment;  yet  not  the 
absolute  or  ^oss  profit,  but  the  excess  of  profit  over  what  is 
usually  acquired  in  other  occupations. 

*  llie  origin,  the  occasion,  and  the  progress  of  rent  may  he  thus 
stated.  The  insufficient  supply  of  llie  productive  agency  of  the  soil, 
and  the  consequent  increising  difficulty,  as  population  and  productive 
power  advance,  of  raising  an  adeipiate  quantity  of  fiK)d,  cause  the 
prices  of  provisions,  and  of  every  other  kind  of  the  produce  of  land, 
to  be  continually  advancing.  The  effect  of  every  successive  increase 
in  these  prices  is  to  allow  of  the  cultivation  of  inferior  land,  and  yet 
to  derive  from  it  the  customary  remuneration  of  labour  and  capital. 
In  which  case,  the  larger  returns  upon  the  old  enclosures  of  supt'rior 
quality  render  their  cultivation  highly  pnffitablo  ;  and  as  this  pniceeds 
not  from  superior  skill  in  the  farmer,  but  from  the  superior  advantages 
of  the  laud,  the  landlords,  who  grant  permission  to  occupy  tht'se  lands, 
are  enabled  to  demand  an  advance  of  rents  ;  while  the  competition  of 
persons  who  are  desirous  of  occupying  laud  compels  them  to  offer  its 
full  value.  In  each  of  these  successive  advances,  that  last  enclosed 
land,  which  paid  no  rent,  becomes  charged  with  a  rent  equal  to  the 
advance,  or  the  excess  of  profit  which  the  land  affords  over  the  fresh 
and  more  inferior  laud  ;  leaving  only  the  new  portion  rent-free  ;  while 
the  other  lands,  which  had  formerly  paid  rent,  become  severally 
charged  with  an  addition  to  their  previous  rents,  by  tlie  amount  of  the 
advance  ;  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  with  a  rent  equal  to  the 
surplus  profit  their  cultivation  affords,  above  what  could  l)e  acquired 
by  employing  the  same  capital  in  other  occupations.  In  these  advances, 
the  gradation  of  rents  remains  unchanged  ;  for  the  rent  of  land  of  the 
best  quality  must  always  be  higher  than  that  of  the  smmd  liest ;  the 
second  higher  than  the  third ;  the  third  higher  than  the  fourth  ;  and 
so  on.* — Vol.  ii.  pp.  22,-3. 

He  docs  not,  however,  imagine,  as  some  have  done,  that  the 
unequal  fertility,  and  cultivation  of  poor  soils,  can  be  the  cause 
either  of  the  origin  or  progress  of  rent ;  the  latter  being  the 
consequence,  and  not  the  cause;  since  it  is  to  esciipe  the  payment 
of  rent  that  inferior  grounds  are  resorted  to.  He  further  con¬ 
ceives  that  high  profits,  which  prevent  the  tillage  of  poorer  lands, 
must  always  occasion  lower  rents;  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  low 
profits,  with  their  usual  accompaniment  of  large  capiuils  devoted 
to  agriculture,  sprt'ading  thereby  cnitiv'ation  over  such  lands, 
usually  cause  rents  to  advance.  He  shows,  also,  how  rent  enters 
into  the  composition  of  prices,  after  a  different  manner  from  that 
which  occurs  with  regard  to  either  wages  or  profits.  High  or 
low  wages  and  profits  are  the  causes  of  high  or  low  prices.  Hat 
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as  regards  the  monopoly  of  land,  higli  prices  occasion  high  rents, 
and  not  high  rents  Idgh  prices.  Hence  the  interest  of  our  over¬ 
grown  aristocracy,  in  maintaining  the  corn-laws,  becomes  as  clear 
as  day.  'I'iie  sUiff  of  life,  which  might  be  procured  in  the  Ihdtic 
ports  for  thirty  or  forty  ])er  cent  less  than  it  costs  here,  can  only 
be  obtiiined,  through  the  o})eration  of  protective  duties,  at  that 
enormous  artificial  price  which  the  landed  leviathans  have  con¬ 
trived  to  impose,  in  order  that  their  present  oppressive  rentals 
may  be  upheld.  That  the  fanner  gains  nothing  by  the  corn-laws 
is  abundantly  evident.  The  high  price  of  produce  yields  him  no 
benefit  in  the  long  run,  because,  on  renewing  his  lease,  the  land¬ 
lord  will  demand  as  rent,  whatever  surplus  profit  that  high  price 
may  afford  above  the  ])rofits  of  other  occupations.  Proprietors 
indeed  gull  their  uninformed  cultivators  with  glozing  speeches, 
and  after-dinner  toasts,  about  the  corn-laws  being  the  essence 
and  core  of  agricultural  prosperity ;  but  the  whole  juggle  is  just 
such  a  process  as  we  hear  of  in  the  voyages  of  8inbad  the  sjulor, 
when  he  describes  the  diamond-merchants.  These  people  threw 
down  pieces  of  meat  into  a  dangerous  and  inaccessible  valley, 
strewed  with  precious  stones,  which  of  course  adhered  to  the 
morsels  falling  upon  them.  Eagles  from  the  neighbouring  cliffs 
then  pounced  upon  the  flesh,  and  carried  it  off  to  their  nests  for 
their  young  ones ;  but  the  merchants,  watching  their  opportunity, 
drove  away  the  birds,  rifled  every  airie  they  could  reach,  and 
appropriated  the  jewels  for  their  pains.  No  doubt,  could  the 
eagles  have  remonstrated,  they  would  have  been  assured  that 
tlieir  robbers  were  their  very  best  friends  !  Protection  has  always 
struck  us  as  being  a  gilded  name,  covering  more  processes  of 
plunder  and  initpiity  than  almost  any  other  word  wdth  which  we 
are  ac(piainted.  Yet  if  the  farmer  gains  nothing  by  the  moiio- 
noly,  so  neither  does  the  labourer.  Both  are  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  geese  maintained  and  deluded  for  the  special  benefit 
ot  an  oligarchy,  whose  heart  is  still  feudal,  whatever  its  profes¬ 
sions  may  be ;  whose  real  political  creed  is,  that  the  eggs  and 
feathers  of  all  other  bipeds  belong  to  their  ‘  lordships  and  laird- 
‘  ships’  by  divine  right ;  that,  in  fact, — 

‘  The  little  villains  must  submit  to  fate, 

That  great  ones  may  enjoy  the  world  in  state  !’ 

It  can  be  tlemonstrated,  that  wages  do  not  rise  and  fall  in  due 
proportion  to  the  price  of  corn.  Labourers  were  frightened, 
indeed,  on  a  recent  occasion,  into  an  opposite  belief,  through 
want  of  knowing  better.  I'lie  truth,  nevertheless,  flows  out  at 
last,  that  their  condition  has  become  worse,  instead  of  having 
improved,  since  the  enactment  of  the  corn-laws.  Landlords  are 
the  solitary  gjuners;  and  they  only  in  the  sense  of  grasping  an 
immediate  l)enefit,  at  the  expense  of  present  wastefulness  and 
ultimate  ruin.  C  ould  prodigals  ever  be  taught  practical  wisdom. 
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they  would  soon  see  that  selfishness  is  the  pennanent  enemy  to 
self,  as  the  bargain  ^ets  older ;  that  all  its  compacts  are  made 
u|>oii  Satanic  principles  ;  that  the  victim  surrenders  substance  for 
a  shadow,  just  as  the  dairymaid  ^ives  her  shilling  to  a  fortune¬ 
teller,  or  as  the  sinner  sells  his  soul  to  the  devil.  Landed  pro¬ 
prietors  are  in  the  same  boat,  together  with  their  tenantry  who 
hold  the  farms;  with  their  serfs,  who  water  the  soil  with  the 
sweat  of  their  brow;  with  their  great  customers,  our  manufac¬ 
turing  millions ;  as  well  as  with  all  the  wives  and  children  in  the 
three  kingdoms.  By  a  juggle  of  long  standing,  they  have  con¬ 
trived  to  appro|)riate  an  undue  share  of  the  provisions;  or  (which 
comes  to  the  sjune  point)  they  have  been  able  to  impose  an  unfair 
price  upon  the  greatest  necessary  of  life.  Let  them,  therefore, 
come  to  a  proper  adjustment,  before  the  com])any  of  those  who 
Kiil  with  them  shall  liav’e  lost  altogether  their  temper,  and  so 
resolve  in  some  evil  hour  to  throw  them  overboard.  The  best 
arbitrators  between  them  and  the  community  at  large  will  be  the 
political  economists. 

With  regiird  to  the  Profits  of  Stock,  our  author  considers  that 
their  rate  ae[)ends  on  the  relation  of  the  supply  of  capiUil  to  the 
known  profitable  uses,  to  Mdiich  there  are  tlie  means  of  applying 
it;  and  that  the  consequent  degree  of  productiveness  of  the  last 
created,  and  least  advantageously  occupied  portion,  has  not  been 
hitherto  recognized  as  it  simuld  have  been,  except  in  the  lectures 
of  Doctor  Longfield.  The  criterion  of  national  prosperity  must 
be  sought  for  in  the  gross  production,  which  the  aipital  and  labour 
of  a  country  together  present;  which  production  is  entirely  dis¬ 
tinct  from  that  share  of  the  produce  which  goes  to  the  capitalist, 
and  constitutes  the  rate  of  his  profit.  In  proceeding  to  analyze 
the  rewards  of  labour,  he  first  glances  at  them  in  the  aggregate, 
showing  that  they  depend  on  the  productiveness  of  industry ;  on 
tlie  relative  magnitude  of  the  shares  which,  in  the  distribution  of 
the  gross  produce,  fall  under  the  heads  of  rent  and  profits;  and 
on  the  adjustment  of  labour  being  more  or  less  favorably  arranged, 
so  as  that  there  may  be  a  supply  of  commodities  in  precise  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  demand  for  them.  He  then  touches  upon  inequality 
in  the  rewards  of  different  kinds  of  labor ;  on  those  of  learned  and 
scientific  exertion ;  on  those  derived  or  received  by  masters  and 
adventurers;  and,  lastly,  on  those  of  our  operative  classes,  lie 
truly  observes, — 

‘  The  opinions  that  are  held  on  the  circumstances  which  determine 
wages,  whether  right  or  wrong,  are  never  inoperative.  The  mighty 
interests  involved  cause  tliem  to  be  always  in  action,  either  for  g(K>d  or 
evil.  These  opinions  exercise  a  powerful  intluence  on  the  prosjierity, 
as  well  as  on  the  peace  and  haj>piness  of  society.  If  just,  they  may 
lead  to  the  introduction  of  stich  measures,  as  may  contribute  in  a  higli 
degree  to  advance*  public  wealth,  and  the  interest  of  the  jMKir ;  at  the 
J'amc  time  that  ihev  mav  tend  t<*  the  batisfaction  of  the  masters,  and 
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the  content  of  the  men,  by  showing  that  wages  are  really  determined 
by  natural  circumstances,  of  too  powerful  a  character  to  be  much  in¬ 
fluenced  either  by  legislative  enactments,  or  by  any  attempts  or  combi¬ 
nations  of  masters  or  men.  On  the  other  hand,  erroneous  views  on 
these  points  may  frustrate  the  best  concerted  measures  for  the  public 
g(M)d.  Turbulent  men  may  take  advantage  of  such  errors  to  iiiHame 
the  passions  of  a  misguided  populace,  by  representing  tlie  lowness  of 
their  w'ages,  and  the  poverty  of  their  condition,  as  ow  ing  to  corruptions 
of  the  state,  or  to  ^vicked  combinations  of  employers,  taking  advantage 
of  their  ignorance  or  necessities  to  impose  unequal  terms  upon  them, 
in  order  to  enrich  themselves.  Such  errors  may  disturb  the  public 
peace,  may  lead  to  the  destruction  of  property,  and  to  drying  up  the 
sources  of  national  prosperity  ;  or,  if  not  carried  to  this  extent,  they 
may  lead  to  the  regulating  of  w'ages  by  law',  or  by  combinations 
amongst  w'orkmen.  But  the  regulation  of  wages  by  law,  or  combina¬ 
tions,  though  it  may  do  incalculable  mischief,  can  seldom  do  any  good. 
It  may  secure  to  the  labourer  from  his  employer  that  just  remuneration 
for  his  toil,  to  which  natural  circunivstances  entitle  him;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible  for  such  regulation,  by  any  direct  act,  to  increase  the  fund  for 
the  payment  of  wages.  It  may  effect  a  partition  of  that  fund,  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  w'ould  take  place,  if  left  entirely  free ;  but  as  much  as 
it  may  add  to  the  w'ages  of  one  class,  it  must  diminish  from  that  which 
is  really  due  to  another,  and  from  w'hat  that  other  w'ould  receive,  if 
not  so  prevented.* — Vol.  ii.  pp.  127,-8. 

Mr.  Eisdell,  in  his  third  book,  takes  up  the  subject  of  consump¬ 
tion^  in  the  sense  of  its  being  synonymous  w'ith  use.  And  here  we 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  all  those  traces  of  divine  contrivance 
visible  throughout  the  whole  frame- work  of  society.  Instead  of 
consumption  leading  to  destruction,  or  annihilation,  the  very  re¬ 
verse  ensues.  The  consumers  themselves  are  the  producers;  and 
the  satisfaction,  so  to  speak,  of  every  human  necessity',  from  pole 
to  pole,  is  but  casting  seed  into  the  earth  to  spring  up  agtiin  into 
tlie  more  and  more  overflow  ing  harvest  of  almighty'^  and  infinite 
benevolence.  W  inter  and  summer,  day  and  night,  the  motions 
of  the  lieavenly  bodies,  together  w  ith  all  the  demands  and  sup¬ 
plies  of  man,  maintain  sweet  and  perpetual  proportions  one  with 
another ;  proclaiming,  so  that  even  he  that  runs  may  read,  that 
Cfod  is  the  founder  of  families,  appointing  unto  each  nation  its 
dw'elling-place.  In  that  dwelling-place  people  must  be,  and  are 
fed,  clothed,  lodged,  and  favoured,  according  to  their  circum¬ 
stances.  Opulent,  intelligent,  and  industrious  nations  are  greater 
consumers  than  poor  ones ;  but  then  they  are  incomparably 
greater  producers.  The  w  ell-being  and  happiness,  however,  both 
of  individuals  and  societies,  depend  much  upon  the  mode  of  their 
consumption.  W  isc  e.xpenditure  w'ill,  of  course,  aim  at  the 
largest  amount  of  enjoyment  consistent  wdth  reason,  the  prospect 
of  continuance,  and  general  prosperity.  It  is  observable,  too, 
that  although  individuals  iiuiy  sometimes  save  to  their  injury,  na¬ 
tions  can  never  do  it.  Maynum  vcctiyal  est  parsimonia  ! 
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ciety  never  dying,  nor  being  responsible  to  a  future  judgment  in 
its  aggregate  capacity,  may  reap  enormous  benefits  from  accu¬ 
mulation,  where  there  exists  sufficient  intelligence  to  employ  its 
property  aright.  Such  wealth  becomes  a  fountain  of  civilization, 
— a  prosperous  bank  of  capital, — a  magazine,  whence  fresh  ma¬ 
chinery  may  be  constantly  derived  to  push  forward  the  work  of 
re-production.  Luxury,  indeed,  waits  upon  this  stiite  of  things, 
with  a  legion  of  evils  m  her  train,  ready  to  corrupt  individuals, 
and  so  through  them  infuse  a  leprosy  into  the  community. 
Yet  an  era  will  come,  when  a  degree  of  religion  and  consetjuent 
virtue  shall  so  prevail,  that  probably  the  tendencies  of  mere  civil 
improvement  may  take  an  upward  direction  altogether ;  when  the 
wealth  of  nations  may  be  possessed  by  nations  almost  without 
alloy  ex  necessitate  rerum.  Even  now,  perhaps,  too  much  has 
been  made  by  former  political  economists  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  productive  and  unproductive  consumers.  A  gentleman, 
engaged  in  pursuits  most  important  to  the  commonwealth,  may 
keep  a  man-servant,  whom  Adam  Smith  would  have  termed  an 
unproductive  labourer ;  yet  in  this  instance,  according  to  Mr. 
Eisdell,  the  services  rendered  by  the  valet  relieve  his  master 
from  performing  them  himself,  and  therefore  set  free  a  greater 
portion  of  his  time  to  be  devoted  to  tlie  important  business.  It 
is  hard  and  difficult  to  say  there  is  nothing  in  this,  we  think  ;  but 
when,  instead  of  keeping  a  footman  for  pur|)oses  of  necessity, 
there  are  a  dozen  or  a  score  kept  for  purposes  of  ostentation,  then 
indeed  the  distinction  re-appears  in  nideous  dimensions.  We  in 
our  conscience  believe,  that  the  expenditure  of  revenue,  by  an 
aiistocracy  generally,  is  the  circulation  by  Mammon  and  llelial 
of  the  wjiges  of  slothfulness  and  iniquity,  amidst  consequences 
which  angels  only  can  fully  discern,  whilst  piety  or  patriotism  in 
vai»i  bewails  them. 

In  arguing  against  luxurious  consumption,  our  author  puts  the 
question,  as  to  what  would  be  the  consecpiences  to  society  w'ere 
no  desire  to  exist  amongst  our  species  for  any  articles  except  such 
as  are  plain,  cheap,  and  useful?  He  answers,  that  the  eftect 
would  be  a  mere  change  of  employment.  Instead  of  lace,  bro¬ 
cades,  and  finery,  on  the  persons  of  a  few,  more  feet  would  be 
shod,  more  ancles  invested  in  socks  or  stockings,  more  linen, 
broad  cloth,  and  gloves  w'ould  be  manufactured  than  is  now  the 
case.  But  there  would  be  no  want  of  work  arising  from  this 
change  of  tastes,  but  rather  the  reverse.  The  world  is  the  gift  of 
GihI  to  mankind,  and  they  are  bound  to  use  it  for  the  sustentatibn 
and  happiness  of  the  greatest  possible  number.  Frugality  and 
simplicity  of  manners  would  conduce  more  towards  these  objects 
than  extravagance,  which  is  the  hot-bed  of  vice  and  profligacy. 
They  constitute,  in  fact,  what  is  called  economy,  that  is  to  say, 
the  direction  of  expenditure  wdth  judj^ment  and  discretion.  A 
prudent  man  balances  his  means  against  the  present  or  future 
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wants  of  himself  and  family.  He  never  consumes  vviiliont  an  ob¬ 
ject  equivalent  to  the  money  about  to  be  laid  out.  Such  ‘  eeo- 
‘  nomy  affords  riches  with  a  moderate  fortune ;  w’hilc  the  miser 
‘  and  prodiji^l  are  alike  poor,  though  in  possession  ot  the  largest 
‘  resources.*  Hence  plain  habits  would  augment  immensely  that 
fund  set  apart  for  purchasing  the  useful  productions  of  labour ; 
and  since  no  one  will  go  without  shoes  and  hose  who  can  help  it, 
the  knights  of  St.  Crispin  and  the  stocking-loom  must  grow,  in 
the  cjise  supposed,  just  as  sleek  and  comely  as  our  jewellers  and 
silversmiths  have  been  for  several  generations.  ^Ir.  Say  de¬ 
clares,  that  ‘  the  gold  buckles  of  the  rich  man  leave  the  poor  one 
‘  without  even  a  sandal ;  and  the  labourer  will  want  a  shirt  to  his 
‘  back,  while  his  rich  neighbour  glitters  in  velvet  ami  embroiderv. 

‘  It  is  vain  to  resist  the  nature  of  things.  MagnHicence  may  do 
‘  w’hat  it  will  to  keep  poverty  out  of  sight,  yet  it  will  cross  it  at 
‘  every  turn,  still  haunting,  as  if  to  reproaeh  it  for  its  excesses. 

‘  This  contrast  was  to  be  met  with  at  Versailles,  at  Home,  at 
*  Madrid,  and  at  every  seat  of  royal  residence.’  Our  author  adds, 
tlmt  on  the  other  hand,  in  countries  where  private  fortunes  are 
smaller,  and  luxury  less  prevalent,  the  degree  of  misery  is  less  also. 

The  prayer  of  Agur,  ‘  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches,’ 
may  serve  as  a  model  to  individuals ;  yet  such  is  the  desire  for 
accumulation,  that  it  becomes  a  question  of  interest  to  ascertain 
by  w’hat  means  the  property  of  a  nation  may  be  increased,  or  what 
are  the  circumstances  most  favourable  to  its  accumidation.  These, 
as  already  intimated,  are  those  which  contribute  to  the  success  of 
industry,  and  those  which  are  adverse  to  wjvstefulness  and  mis¬ 
conduct.  Extraordinary  convulsions  of  nature,  such  as  earth¬ 
quakes,  storms,  landslips  and  inundations,  unsuccessful  commer¬ 
cial  enterprizes,  despotic  governments,  oppressive  taxation,  inse¬ 
curity  of  property,  legal  imjiediments,  a  rigid  distinction  of  ranks, 
and  above  all  things,  war,  operate,  of  course,  as  so  many  checks 
and  restraints : 

*  Unfortunately  for  the  people,  princes  are  usually  surrounded  hy 
persons  w  ho  have  an  interest  in  the  lavish  expenditure  of  public  money. 
Holding  emoluments  derived  from  the  public  purse,  or  seeking  for 
them,  their  interest  is  not  merely  to  l)e  liberally,  but  extravagantly 
paid.  To  such  persons  w’e  ow'e  the  invention  and  propagation  of  argu¬ 
ments  to  prove  that  magnificence  and  profuse  expenditure  are  condu¬ 
cive  to  public  prosperity  ;  and  that  taxation,  although  necessary,  so 
far  from  l)eing  an  evil,  is  beneficial  to  the  state,  and  ])roinotes  the  in¬ 
crease  of  national  prosperity  and  wealth.’ — vol.  ii.  p.  303. 

1  his  subject,  however,  brings  us  to  the  fourth  and  last  book,  on 
taxation*  He  dw’clls  upon  its  effects,  the  parties  upon  whom  it 
ultimately  falls,  on  the  rules  for  its  apportionment,  on  their  appli¬ 
cation  as  re^rds  the  expense  of  protection,  and  according  to  the 
benefits  derived  from  government,  on  taxes  directly  affectin 
property,  on  indirect  taxation,  on  its  arrangements  with  resoect  t 
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the  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads,  bridges,  canals,  har¬ 
bours,  lighthouses,  or  other  assistants  to  navigation ;  on  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  charges  as  to  public  institutions  for  education,  reli¬ 
gious  worship,  and  the  support  of  the  poor;  and,  lastly,  upon 
public  debts.  We  can  only  touch  upon  two  or  three  of  these 
multifarious  matters.  For  instance,  as  to  the  conclusions  to  which 
principles  of  fair  apportionment  must  lead,  it  may  be  stated,  tluit 
the  costs  of  protection  to  our  property  and  persons  ought  to  be  de¬ 
frayed  by  direct  imjmsts  upon  tliem.  In  other  words,  there  can 
be  slight  hesitation  in  admitting,  that  the  weight  of  our  fiscal  sys¬ 
tem  ought  to  bo  removed  from  the  sinews  of  industry,  and  placed 
upon  the  ample  shoulders  of  capiud  or  income.  Abstractedly 
speaking,  nothing  c;in  be  fairer;  and  much  is  it  to  be  wished,  that 
our  middle  classes,  as  well  as  our  upper  ones,  would  open  their 
eyes  to  the  fitness  of  some  such  arrangement.  As  things  are, 
however,  we  feel  persuaded  that  indirect  imposts  will  be  more 
popular  than  direct  ones,  for  at  least  half  a  century  to  come. 
Neither  a  property  nor  an  income  U\x  could  be  levic<l,  without 
that  degree  of  inquisitorial  aspionaye  which  is  hateful  as  death  to 
the  liritish  mind.  Prejudice  and  pride,  as  well  as  intense  selhsli- 
ness,  possess  their  full  share  in  this  abhorrence,  especially  amongst 
commercial  men,  of  any  eyes  than  their  owui  ever  looking  into 
their  ledgers.  A  penalty,  too,  is  paid  for  it,  in  our  customs 
and  excise,  which  press  dowai  industrial  energies  far  more  than 
persons  are  aw'are.  Yet  it  must  iu>t  be  forgotten,  on  the  other 
side,  that  if  France  and  some  other  countries  are  before  us  in 
having  nearly  half  their  annual  revenues  raised  by  direct  rather 
than  indirect  taxation,  the  ramifications  of  trade  extend  further,  and 
are  beyond  measure  more  numerous  amongst  us  than  wdth  them  ; 
wdiicli  all  tells  most  formidably,  w  lien  Uiken  in  connexion  w  ith  our 
reservi'd  national  habits,  against  any  considerable  or  sudden  modi¬ 
fications  of  our  present  system.  Our  countrymen,  moreover, 
have  for  ages  submitted  to  various  processes  of  fleecing,  so  that 
they  were  and  are  but  a  little  tickle<l  at  the  same  time.  Indirect 
taxation  takes  far  more  money  from  the  aggregate  community  than 
really  need  be  ])aid  upon  the  opj)osite  seheine.  Put,  then,  the  evil 
proceeds  unconsciously.  "The  im|)ost  seems  confounded  with  the 
natural  price  of  the  commodity  to  be  purchase*!.  Something,  at 
all  events,  is  received  for  every  si\p**nee  paid;  whereas,  iiptui  the 
ilireet  demand  of  so  much  per  cent  for  j)roperty,  government  un¬ 
covers  its  strong  hand,  and  wears,  to  nnretlecting  peo|)le,  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  spoiler.  Nations  little  dream  of  the  countless  millions 
they  have  to  disburse  through  po|>ular  ignorance.  'J’bese  consti¬ 
tute  a  downright  blackmail,  friMU  which  unlversiil  knowle<lge 
Wiudd  (piickly  tlelivcr  us,  were  its  influences  alhiwe*!  to  be  <iif- 
fused.  Meanw  hile,  we  agree  with  Sir  lltjbert  W 
jeets  must  be  to  a  certain  extent  humoured,  until 
VOL.  M. 
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l(»  liocoine  hotter  iiil<>rino<l :  lUHh  **is  we  iiitimiitiHl  hoforo,  our  oou- 
victioiis  jure  stnuijr,  that  (Sroat  HriUiiii  tor  a  lon^  peiicwl  to  i-oiuo, 
will  prefer  paying  ten  shilling  instead  of  five,  for  lier  tea  and 
sii^ry  her  wines,  spirits,  and  tohaeco,  to  any  straiii^littorwaid  and 
cheaper  income  or  property  tix,  however  nicely  graduated  or  de¬ 
licately  deiiiandctl. 

Vet,  is  it  altogether  iin|>ossil>le,  w’e  cannot  help  asking,  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  machinery,  and  make  some  very  moderate  commenee- 
ment  in  this  way  ;  so  that  when  the  actual  necessity  for  sneli  an 
imp<xst  shall  occur,  as  in  case  of  a  war,  it  may  notcpiite  take  ns  hy 
surprize?  We  have  often  tlnnight,  tliat  a  duty  ot  three  shillings 
and  fonrpence  levietl  upon  every  hundred  pounds  valne  of  pr(»- 
perty,  in  its  form  of  capital,  etpii valent  as  it  would  he  to  tin*  real 
proceeds  of  an  income  tax  at  almve  three  |>er  cent,  might  under 
Itappy  circumstanc(‘s  he  sullered ;  so  as  that  it  was  accompanied 
hy  a  corresponding  abolition  of  those  public  burdens  which  press 
upon  prudence  and  industry.  It  would  |)roduceat  h*ast  X*t>,(M)0,()()(t 
per  annum,  taking  the  bulk  of  our  wealtb  at  Xo,t)tH),OtM),(HHt ! 
Were  h*gacy  duties,  at  the  sjime  time,  e\ton(h*<l  to  freehold  as 
well  as  personal  property,  £2,(MKb(MM)  imue  of  iiinnud  revenue 
woidd  be  added;  and  retrenchment  might  easily  cidd  a  thir<l  mil¬ 
lion.  'I'he  C’hancellor  of  the  Kxchecpier  could  thus  be  placed  in 
a  position  to  remit  nine  millions  a  year  of  those  taxes  which  can  be 
proved  injuriotis  ones;  such  tis  those  on  malt,  soaj),  glass,  pap(‘r, 
bricks,  windows,  and  insurances.  'I'he  first  indulgence  might  also 
he  thrown  as  a  sop  to  the  agricultnral  C'erberus,  on  condition  ol 
its  ceasing  to  bark  jigainst  the  annihilation  of  the  C'orn  Laws. 
Should  hexstilities  be  again  inevitable,  the  funds  lu'cessai y  for  a 
contest,  could  more  promptly  be  obtained  by  raising  the  rate  ot  a 
small  property  tax  already  in  existence,  than  by  having  to  inflict 
upon  the  ci»untry,  dc  the  oppressive  incubus  of  Nicholas 

N’ansittart,  or  Lord  lleury  Petty.  Still,  we  are  Jiware  that  much 
can  be  urged  in  opposition  to  our  views— such  as  the  facilities  of 
transferring  capital  to  other  countries,  and  the  impossibility  of 
preventing  enormous  mischief,  through  fraudulent  returns,  or  the 
means  adopted  to  prevent  and  punish  them. 

\V  ith  regard  also  to  the  expenses  of  institutions  for  education  or 
public  worship,  we  are  happy  that  as  to  the  former  our  author  is 
liberal,  and  its  to  the  latter  opposed  to  religious  establishments.  He 
points  out  in  the  mildest,  yet  most  satisfactory  manner,  the  haril- 
ships  ot  nonconformity.  The  Dissenter  is  rerpiired  to  contribute 
towards  church-rates,  tor  instiinee,  ‘though  the  duty  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  to  protect  the  interests  ot  all  its  subjects  alike,  and  not 
‘  to  suffer  one  nart  to  be‘ oppressed  by  the  domination  of  another. 
‘  He  is  comnelled  to  maintain  a  church,  the  doctrines  and  disci* 
*  pline  of  which  he  disidlows;  a  church  whose  ministers  publicly 
‘  inveigh  against  his  opinions  and  practices ;  while  many  ot  them 
‘  impugn  his  motives,  and  hold  up  his  conduct  as  deserving  repro- 
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‘  U'uioii  or  oonlompt.  It  is  linnl  for  a  man  to  ho  nia<lo  to  pay  for 
‘  proaoliiiijr  aupiinst  doctrinos  which  in  his  conseionco  lio  ludiovos 
‘  to  1)0  true,  and  wliich  he  thinks  it  inoritorioiis  to  dissoininato.’ 
lie  shows  how  the  most  pious  and  charitad)le  institutions  hocoinc 
chantjed  in  their  nature  when  made  compulsory,  and  that  the  hand 
of  power  profanes  instead  of  strengthening  real  reliji^ion. 

With  rej^ard  to  Poor-laws  in  general,  without  hein^  prepared 
to  the  length  that  there  on^ht  to  he  none  at  all,  Mr.  fcisdell  is 
nevertheless  convinced  that  their  tendency  is  decidedly  detrimen¬ 
tal.  The  rights  of  property,  he  admits,  arc  in  every  instance 
limited  hy  the  right  which  extreme  necessity  confers.  A  drown¬ 
ing  man,  for  inst<ance,  has  a  right  to  seize  the  first  boat  or  plank 
he  can  lay  his  hand  upon  ;  and,  hy  analogy,  he  argues,  that  a 
pauper  ready  to  perish  through  cold  or  hunger,  possesses  a  sort 
of  right  to  the  first  relief  that  haj)pens  to  fall  within  his  reach. 
IMiilanthropy,  perha])s,  would  sooner  let  such  assertions  pass, 
without  testing  them,  than  run  the  risk  of  getting  cold-hearted  in 
the  Arctic  regions  of  logic,  or  mere  abstract  j>rinciples.  One  thing 
ran  hardly  fail  to  strike  every  ])hiloso|>hic  mind,  and  that  is,  the 
growing  artificiality  of  every  j)ortion  and  department  in  the  social 
framework  of  our  country.  Property  in  all  its  phases  is  not  more 
art’ected  hy  the  existence  around  and  upon  it  of  vast  masses  of 
IKUiperism,  than  it  is  hy  being  doomed  to  groan  under  a  national 
debt  of  eight  hundred  millions  sterling.  Wlu*ther  our  forefathers 
were  honest,  or  otherwise,  in  he(picathing  us  this  millstone,  there 
it  nevertheless  hangs,  and  must  he  dealt  with  etpdlahly.  'I'he  in¬ 
terest  which  we  have  to  pay  on  it  is  about  ,()()(),  in  lamnd 

numbers ;  which  need,  however,  alarm  no  one,  when  we  remem¬ 
ber,  that  llicjirdo  has  estimated  the  whole  national  revenues  of 
the  three  kingdoms  at  three  hundred  millions  per  annum.  Pven 
with  the  expenses  of  the  Hank  of  Kngland,  it  is  not  a  tithe  of  the 
community’s  income;  and  yet,  such  are  the  positive  evils  result¬ 
ing  from  it,  that  it  has  been  the  cxjnrimnitum  erta  is,  with  certain 
statesmen,  to  attempt,  or  at  least  contemplate,  its  extinction  in  an 
honourable  manner.  Carrying  out  the  plan  of  a  tax  on  capital, 
to  which  we  have  already  ventured  to  allude,  so  soon  as  the  pul)- 
lie  mind  shall  have  learned  to  endure  it,  something  might  be  d^uie 
towards  the  desired  object.  If  the  impost  were  raised,  for  in¬ 
stance,  from  three  shillings  and  four  pence  to  one  pound  per  cent 
upon  the  understanding  that  it  should  last  no  longer  than  five 
years,  £36,()00,00(>  per  annum  would  be  annually  levied  during 
that  period.  Such  a  surplus  of  revenue  would  send  up  the  three 
per  cent  funds,  amounting  collectively  to  about  £480,0()(),()()0, 
to  the  price  they  bore  a  century  ago,  very  much  above  par.  Hy 
a|)plying  the  proposed  property  t«ix  to  paying  oft*  these,  the  Con¬ 
sols  and  Keduced,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  would  present  a  remain¬ 
ing  burden  of  only  £300,(>()0,000 ;  and,  meanwhile,  a  simulta¬ 
neous  process  should  be  going  forward,  which  the  high  price  of 
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the  funds  would  fairly  sustain,  of  transmuting  the  entire  mass  of 
the  three  per  cents  into  X*  100,000,000  of  a  new  seven  per  cent 
stock ;  that  stock  being  declared  permanent  by  parliament  for 
fourteen  or  even  twenty-one  years,  and  paying  its  dividends  (piar- 
terly.  The  result  would  be,  besides  the  simplification  of  our 
funded  system,  an  annual  relief  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  £14,000,000,  which  the  three  per  cents  now  pay  an¬ 
nually,  and  the  £7,000,000  a-year,  which  would  be  the  dividends 
on  the  new  seven  per  cent  stock.  This  would  be  purchased,  in¬ 
deed,  by  the  pressure  of  the  intervening  process,  necessary  to 
clear  away  a  part  of  the  ])ublic  obligiition,  and  enable  government 
all  along  to  offer  its  creditors  an  o})tion  of  receiving  their  claims 
in  money  to  the  full  amount,  if  they  chose  to  take  them  so.  Hut 
we  feel  persuaded,  that  they  would  have  no  interest  in  doing  this, 
from  the  lowering  interest  of  capiud,  and  the  prices  of  st«>ek  in 
the  market ;  as  proved  to  be  the  ease  when  the  Navy  Fives  were 
converted  into  Fours,  with  a  small  bonus  attached  to  the  bargain; 
or  when  the  Fours  were  changed  subsecjuently  into  Tlirec  and 
llalfs,  without  any  bonus  whatsoever.  With  regard  to  the  other 
funds,  we  would  change  them,  by  large  annual  instalments  uj)on 
e(pially  fair  terms,  into  terminable  annuities,  i\s  proposed,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  l)y  Sir  Henry  Parnell.  Our  author  has  not  offered  a  more 
correct  averment  in  his  two  volumes,  than  when  he  declares  that, 

‘  to  lessen  the  debt  would  do  no  less  good  to  the  poor,  than  can 
‘  be  expected  from  the  most  successful  institutions,  which  bene- 
‘  volent  men  have  ever  esUblished  in  their  favour.*  A  continu¬ 
ance  of  peace  must  of  course  be  considered  essential  to  any  plan 
which  involves  extensive  inonetiiry  changes. 

In  conclusion,  we  Lave  sincere  pleasure  in  recommending  the 
labours  of  Mr.  lusdell  to  the  good  graces  of  our  readers.  They 
form  a  sedid  ]>ublication,  full  of  important  contents,  such  as  will 
be  despised  by  none  save  the  idle  and  superficial,  llew’ould  have 
rendered  his  w’ork  more  generally  attractive,  we  think,  had  his 
style  undergone  some  com})ressi()n, — and  more  useful,  also,  had 
his  summaries  been  rather  more  fretpient  than  they  are,  through¬ 
out  from  a  thousiuul  to  eleven  hundred  closely  printed  pages. 
An  index  w'ould  be  a  vast  improvement  to  a  new  edition,  which 
w'e  trust  awaits  the  ‘  Industry  of  Nations.’  Never  w’as  there  a 
treatise  ptd)lished,  we  should  say,  so  free  from  disiigreeable  dog¬ 
matism  ;  although  political  economy  presents  many  points  which 
might  well  provoke  a  devotee  to  the  science  to  assume  the  airs  of 
an  augur,  and  settle  hotly  contested  differences  of  opinion,  by 
flights  through  the  heavens  of  imagination,  '^fhe  author  has  fa- 
vouriNl  us  with  the  fruits  of  great  diligence,  extensive  stiuly, 
well-digested  arguments,  and  various  practical  conclusions,  not 
the  less  valuable  in  being  its  tree  from  pislaiitrv  as  they  are  fn»iu 
all  bitterness  cither  of  spirit  or  partisanship. 


